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THE SEWING CIRCLE. 


BY B. P. SHILLABER, 


Never was pleasanter scene nor time, 

Told in story, or sung in rhyme, 

Than the Sewing Circlé, that common thing, 
Where glad amenities grow and spring, 
Neath Charity’s light and loving sway, 

And the magic of joy is felt alway. 


Spirits of good, in concert sweet, 
Mingle therein on noiseless feet, 
And speak from warm lips rosy-bright, 
And smile from eyes of beaming light, 
And gleam along the subtle wires 
With feeling that the scene inspires. 

1 


Ah, grand the circle thus combined, 

For usefulness and pleasure joined! 
And, gathering from life’s passing hours, 
A handful of its cheerful flowers, 

They feel, the while, the blessed sense 
Of genuine benevolence. 


The nimble fingers deftly stray 

Over their task in busy way, 

While the glad tongue and brimming heart. 
Take in the busy scene a part; 

But there, beside the active show, 

Another scene occurs, I trow. 
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For unseen fingers dextrous move, 
In industry and tender love, 

To weave, in texture of the soul, 
Those stitches wrought in generous dole, 
To form a garb the ones to bless 

Who labor in unselfishness. 


Thus every thought that’s given the poor 
Shall to the thinker’s good inure; 

For every tear of pity shed, 

A gem shall reappear instead ; 

And every stitch that’s woven in love, 

A triple bond of grace shall prove. 


Volume. 


We all “ build better than we know,” 
And though things humble seem and slow, 
They all may bear a good immense 

In the grand scheme of Providence; 

And e’en a simple heart-blest stitch 

May be endowed with province rich. 


Toil, stitchers, then, in cheerful task; 
The poor will in your kindness bask. 
Ye little know the blessing wrought 
Upon the loom of loving thought, 
And this fair scene to pity given 
May prove an antepast of heaven. 


THE NEW 


The present number commences the 3l1st 
volume of BALLOU’s MONTHLY, on the rising 
tide of success, and with the promise of a 
continuance of public favor that is truly en- 
couraging. Press and people have com- 
bined to give our Magazine the most hearty 
approval; and with this endorsement, backed 
by substantial evidence of sincerity, the pub- 
lishers meet their friends at the threshold of a 
new year with assurances of thankfulness 
and hope. Batuiov is undoubtedly the 
cheapest magazine published, and it would 
not be complimentary to its readers to inti- 
mate for a moment that it was not the best. 
This, however, we leave for our eighty thou- 
sand patrons to say, endeavoring, in the 
meantime, by our earnest exertion to make 
it all that they or we could hope or wish. 
The same contributors, as far as possible, have 
been secured, and the closest editorial super- 
vision will be exerted to render its pages in- 
structive and entertaining, in harmony with 
the better spirit of the time, avoiding the 
mawkishly sentimental and the ultra sensa- 
tional, and endeavoring for a healthful and 
substantial literature, that shall elevate the 
reader by its perusal. Under circumstances 
so favorable, our Magazine commences its 
thirty-first volume with ability and will to 
redeem its promises, and with every assurance 
of popular approval. . 

We present another series of pictures rep- 
resenting the ancient modes of arranging 
the hair, that are curious and interesting to 
our lady readers, showing to what a ridicu- 
lous extent fashion will lead its votaries, and 
likewise intimating what, perhaps, some 
magazinist in the far future may do in depict- 
ing their own peculiarity. Her hair is the 
glory of a woman, and to enhance its beauty 
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is her study, though the study run to extremes. 
Custom softens the hideousness of any fashion, 
and the mind runs through the phases that 
Pope imputes to the contemplation of vice; 
at first hideous, but, familiar grown, we en- 
dure, pity and embrace. Long hair was 
greatly valued in the early days, by Britons 
and Anglo-Saxons. The Saxons themselves 
had beautiful hair. France was anciently 
called “ Long-haired Gaul,” for the reason of 
the long and luxuriant hair of her females. 
It was considered in those days a degradation 
to have the hair shorn off, except as evidence, 
on entering a nunnery, of abjuration of the 
vanity of the world, and its loss by sickness 
was regarded as a great calamity. We occa- 
sionally, indeed frequently, at the present 
day, see heads that have been shorn of their 
pride, but it is to secure greater in a more 
healthy growth; and the effect is not bad, the 
feminine glory vindicating itself very speedily, 
cropping out in a natural form as graceful cs 
one of studied art. 

During the tenth century in France, ladies 
wore their hair arranged in very good taste, 
and in a manner which probably they had 

rrowed from the Romans, who had con- 
quered and colonized Germany, Gaul, Spain 
and Britain. Illustrations of these fashions 
(Figs. 10 and 11) will give some notion of the 
style of the times. The second head is that 
of the Queen Tredegonde. Another, and 
simpler way of arranging the hair than that 
frequently adopted, was the still popular and 
constantly recurring. “Empress” style—the 
hair merely rolled back from the face without 
artificial aid, and at the back of the head 
wound into a knot. 

Bertha, Queen of Kent, the first Christian 
queen in England, lies buried in a small 
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.chureh at Canterbury, about a mile’s walk 
from the cathedral, and erected on the side of 
the original church raised in her memory 
over her tomb. This queen, who lived at the 
end of the sixth and beginning of the seventh 
century, must have arranged her hair in one 


of the two simple but dignified fashions which 
continued in vogue until the thirteenth cen- 
tury. One of these was to leave the hair 
hanging loose behind, straight or waving as it 
inclined by nature, or to weave it in two long 
thick plaits which hung over each shoulder, 
nearly to the feet, and were adorned at the 
ends by pendant jewels. A veil or hood was 


used to cover the head, and the former was 
often ornamented with borders of different 
colors. A later introduction was the cap we 
have already noticed, and which is illustrated 
in Fig.12. It was made of velvet, surrounded 
by a coronet for state occasions, and is the 


same cap still retained by nobles in their 
armorial bearings. 
In pictured coronets, the cap is represented 
as of loose velvet, and more in the style of 
that worn by gentlemen in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth. At this period it seems to have 
been firmly blocked. This cap was worn 
higher on the head than it appears in Fig 12 
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and just permitted the parting on the brow of 
the fair owner to remain visible. The veil at- 
tached behind was usually of a fine white 
gauze-like tissue—at least, amongst the 
French ladies, and latterly with the English. 
The Saxons were not partial to white, or to 
garments of one color, but preferred gay mix- 
tures, and in these the great people indulged, 
leaving less gay clothing to their inferiors. 
Many of the caps were adorned with ostrich 
feathers. 

The mode of arranging hair in two long 
plaits requires special notice. It is equally 
distinetive, and still more general than the 
“Empress ” rolls and knot at the back of the 
head. The origin of plaits seems to have 
been Oriental. Chinese maidens at the pres- 
ent day wear a single plait at the back of the 
head, which reaches to the ground. The 
Turkish ladies wear the two plaits precisely 
as we have described them as worn from the 
tenth to the thirteenth century. They also 
wear in winter a thick cap of velvet, em- 
broidered with pearls, not altogether unlike 
the cap we described above, which is changed 
in summer for a similar one made of silver 
tissue. The difference is that it is placed on 
one side of the head, towards the back; the 
veil also floats from it; on the opposite side, a 
plume of feathers, or a group of flowers, is 
tastefully adjusted. The favorite Turkish 
ornament is a bouquet of flowers, imitated 
in precious stones of the natural colors. At 
a recent banker’s ball in Paris, the most 
remarkable ornaments of the evening, in an 
asseinbly where the rarest jewels were seen 
in utmost profusion, was a wreath of flowers 
represented in their natural colors by jewels. 

About the thirteenth century, bands of 
ermine or fur were used around the caps 
shown in Fig. 12, having the crown only of 
velvet. Matrons and maidens assumed veils 
and bands of linen, such as nuns wear. Some 
of the young damsels wore their hair loose, 
and garlanded with flowers, or covered with 
veils for walking. Coronets remained in re- 
serve for such occasions, and fur caps for full 
dress, - 


Nets were introduced in England an 


France during the thirteenth century by 
Beatrice de Bourgoyne. It is supposed that 
the Crusaders had brought them from the 
East, where they had long been in requisition. 
They were worn in very early times by the 


Jews and the Assyrians. -At the period of 


the Crusades they were common among the 
Saracens. Greeks and Romans, however, had 


made use of them. The Hindoos had worn 
them, and continue so to do at the present 
day; and with Italians and Spaniards they 
have long been a national ornament. The 
nets worn in the thirteenth century were 
sometimes placed simply over the hair; at 
other times (as in Fig. 13) they were woven of 
gold thread, and lined with silk. The plait 
across the face was not of hair, but of gold 
wire, solid and stiff. The fur caps continued 
more in fashion than ever, and were fre- 
quently tied under the chin by a band of 
linen placed over them. 

In the fourteenth century good taste was 
entirely ignored, and the hair was concealed 
by a variety of headdresses of the most 
ridiculous and preposterous kind. One of 
these resembled in form a dunce’s cap. It 
was made of colored velvet; the revers was 
of ermine. The back sometimes continued 
in a flat square piece over the shoulders, and 
was cut in three stripes or tails by way of ter- 
mination. Fig. 14 illustrates a kind of bon- 
net of the period, where breadth instead of 
altitude is the aim. 

In the fifteenth century bad taste continued 
in the ascendant. Moon-shaped headdresses, 
with veils suspended across their great pro- 
jecting horns (Fig. 15), were thought exceed- 
ingly stylish. To vie with them in eccen- 
tricity, a cap like an ordinary extinguisher 
came into vogue, and rose at least two feet in 
height (Fig. 16). A short veil of black, lined 
with yellow or other colors, rested across the 
head, and a fine veil of muslin or lace hung 
from the point of the cap nearly to the 
ground. Another curious tire, depicted in 
Fig. 17, was brought into use by Isabeau de 
Baviere. Several varieties of ugly headdresses 
of similar form made their appearance, and 
the hair was concealed by most of them. 
The consequence was a general alteration of 
doorways, which had to be raised in height to 


admit the ladies. 

The hair was still very generally covered in 
the sixteenth century. The ridiculous head- 
gear of the last epoch was abandoned. Ugly 
modes and caprices of fashion rarely last long; 


they die out of themselves a natural death, 


Still- there was no true exercise of taste. 


The hair was most perfectly hidden, and the 
head ornaments were not particularly becom- 
ing, with the exception of the Marie Stuart 
bonnet, so well known, and supported by 
tresses rolled back over pads. as in Fig. 18. 


Before the introduction of this style, hoods 
were in general requisition, such as were 
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worn by Elizabeth of York, queen of Henry 
the Seventh, at the close of the previous 
century, and afterwards by Anne Boleyn and 
Lady Jane Grey. These hoods were very 
simple, neat and modest-looking; but other 
fashions less desirable prevailed in Elizabeth’s 
reign. 

In the days of “Good Queen Bess,” the 
hair was drawn from the face'in front ina 
way that all who are familiar with pictures of 
the virgin queen will readily call to mind. 
At the back of the head the hair was simi- 
larly drawn up. It was supported all round 
over a cushion, depressed in the centre, so as 
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to give it the shape of a royal crown. A 
string of gems, studded with medallions, en- 
circled the mass of distorted tresses, and the 
ruff spread its well-starched, folds jealously 
round the fair throat. Fig. 19 is not in exag- 
geration, but a fair outline of the appearance 
of the back of a lady contemporary with the 
courtly Leicester. We smile upon the quaint 
and ungraceful fashion as we look at it now, 
but had our ladies lived in those days, and 
possessed the entree to elite society, that is 
undoubtedly how they would have attired 
themselves, and regarded the whole thing as 
comme il faut. 


LA MER DE GLACE, VALLEY OF CHAMOUNI 


The reader can readily find the geographi- 
cal position of the Alps (White Mountains) 
of Central Europe, and needs no description 
beyond the fact that they are in three divi- 
sions—Low, Middle and High. In the first 
are included all from 2000 to 5500 feet high, 
in the second those from 5500 to 8000 feet, 
where the snow line commences, and in the 
third those from 8000 to 15,000 feet, whose 


summits are covered with perpetual snow. 


The Alps are divided into ten great ranges, 


dividing and distinguishing many of the Eu- 
ropean Stat The P ine Alps include the 
highest peaks of all the ranges, Mt. Blanc 
15,732 feet, Monte Rosa 15,152 feet, and 
Mont Cervin or Matterhorn, 14,837 feet. On 


this ‘ange, also, are found the greatest gla- 
ciers in Europe. One of these, La Mer de 


Glace (Sea of Ice), in the valley of Chamou- 
ni, is a source of perpetual curiosity and 
of interest. Glaciers consist of masses of 
snow-ice, formed in valleys above the lines of 
perpetual congelation, whose prolongations 
extend to those lower down, reaching fre- 
quently to the borders of cultivation. They” 
present the appearance of a frozen torrent, 
frequently several miles in length—the Mer 
de Glace being seven miles—traversed by 


deep rents called crevasses, and are composed 


of snow melted by solar heat, and frozen into 
granular ice, constituting a compound of ice 
and water, more or less yielding according 
to the state of wetness or infiltration. Gla- 


ciers are subject to the laws of fluids, and are 
not stationary, except during the winter, the 
motion of Mer de Glace being about 18.24 
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inches in twenty-four hours, though the speed 
may differ in cases where the glacier is nearer 
horizontal. They bear on their surface down 
to the valleys, immense stones, confirming 
the glacier thecry of modern science regard- 
ing the world’s history. Glaciers at times 
unite, like streams, and merge in one. In 
thickness, glaciers vary from a few feet to sev- 
eral hundred feet, lessening in summer and 
increasing in winter. In the winter of 


1818-19, some Swiss glaciers increased so 
greatly, and came so far down into the lower 
valleys, as to sweep away whole villages. 
During the heat of summer their upper sur- 
face is melted, and the waters tumble down 
the crevasses and mingle with waters below, 
formed by the melting of the under-surface 
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glacier, in consequence of the higher temper- 
ature of earth on which it rests. These waters 
flow to the lower end of the glacier, where 
they form an arch and escape, in a muddy 
stream, owing to the weight of ice grinding 
the limestone over which it passes. Such an 
arch is to be seen at the termination of the 
Mer de Glace, in the valley of Chamouni. 
This glacier is the easiest of access of any in 
the Alps, and is the most visited. It seldom 
extends two-thirds of a mile in width, and is 
often less. Its last slope into the valley has a 
vertical height of 1800 feet, and, in appearance, 
it is as if an enormous cataract or rapid had 
been suddenly congealed. The barrenness and 
sterile grandeur presented by this glacier fills 
one with awe to look upon it. The combina- 
tion of ice, pile upon pile, as it rises up the 
valley, flanked by green pastures, beautiful 
flowering plants, lofty snowy peaks, and enor- 
mous bare monoliths with perpendicular 
sides many thousands of feet high, forms the 
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most striking panorama of contrasts imagin- 
able. In the valleys above the glaciers deep 
lakes are sometimes formed, which, at times 
bursting their barriers, rush down the gorge 
and lower valleys with destructive fury. 

The passes of the Alps, or depressions, are 
the roads by which communications are 
effected between different sections of the 
Alpine regions. These passes are for car- 
riages, single horses and mules, and foot-pas- 
sengers. Some of these, as at Mont Cenis— 
which is now about to have another and 
more extensive tunnel—are cut, as galleries, 
through the solid rock, and have been ex- 
ecuted at great expense and trouble. While 
some of these galleries are of great extent, 
and present to the traveller pictures of sav- 

age wildness and sublime grandeur, others 

are little more than simple archways of rock, 
forming high)y picturesque features in the 
route. Of this class is the gallery of Isella, 
the last but one on the Italian side. The 

Stelvio, which is a military road constructed 

by the Austrian government, completed in 

1824, is the highest pass in Europe practica- 

ble for carriages, being 3174 feet above the 

level of the sea, and is a remarkable specimen 
of human industry and skill. This road is sel- 
dom passable except from June to October, 
owing to the fearful ravages committed by 
storms and avalanches. The passes for pecles- 
trians and single horses are of various kinds. 

Some of these are cut along ledges of rock, 

having enormous cliffs above and yawning 

gulfs beneath; or they are in the form of 
rough stairs, to the unpractised eye, appar- 
ently more suitable to be climbed by monkeys 
than by four-footed animals. Such passes 
are always picturesque and seldom danger- 
ous, though those unaccustomed to them are 
at times apt to have their nerves severely 
tried when wending their way along the giddy 
brink of a huge precipice. Of this descrip- 
tion of pass the accompanying cut gives a good 
idea. Of the third class there are many, a 
large part of which are known to only na- 
tives, never to be travelled except in the sum- 
mer season, and some are not passable for 
years. Those least frequented are used by 
contraband traders and outlaws. Some of 
them rise far above the line of perpetual con- 
gelation, ascending the valley of torrents, and 
crossing ravines hundreds of feet deep. 

The traveller in the Alps is frequently ex- 
posed to dangers of no ordinary description. 
The electric currents, attracted and moved in 
every direction by the innumerable lofty peaks, 
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which render the winds at once fickle and 
violent, the melting of the snow, or its accu- 
mulation upon declivities, or on the edge of 
precipices which do not allow of its resting, 
all contribute to the perils that beset him; 
besides which, his progress is often inter- 
rupted by the tempests called tourmentes by 
the French, and guzrn by the Germans, and 
the still more destructive avalanche. The 
former arise suddenly and with great vio- 
lence, often accompanied by thunder and 
lightning, and tossing the snow in eddying 
clouds around the traveller, blinding his eyes, 
irritating his skin, and compelling him to seek 
shelter. The avalanches sometimes accoin- 
pany the tourmentes, to which, in that case, 
they owe their formation; but they occur, 
also, at different seasons, unaccompanied by 
tempests. They may, in general, be described 
as enormous masses of snow, which, detached 
by various causes from their original position, 
roll with tremendous noise and force over 
rock and precipice, down to the plains below, 
overwhelming man and beast, forest and 
dwelling, in one common destruction. A 
touch of the foot, or the slightest motion of 
the air, even that produced by the sound of a 
small bell or other instrument, is often suffi- 
cient to set the avalanche in motion; firearms 
are sometimes used to ascertain the distance 
or nearness of such danger. The most de- 
structive are those which are composed of 
hardened snow, and which, rolling or sliding 
down from the mountains, carry all befoge 
them. From the frequent occurrence of ava- 
lanches, some parts of the Alps are entirely 
uninhabited ; and*in others, large patches of 
the tallest and strongest trees are left stand- 
ing. In order to arrest their progress, houses 
are built under the shelter of rocks, and all 
other available means adopted, to avoid the 
effects of these destructive visitants. A 
friend of ours, the last year, journeying 
through the Alps, was greatly disturbed by 
the frequent occurrence of these avalanches, 
some of which came unpleasantly near him, 
one of immense size dashing across the path 
immediately in front of him, and then rolled, 
and thundered, and crashed down into the 
valley below. 

The climate of the Alps is varied, every 
mile in the ascent showing changes in vege- 
tation until it dies out in the snowy region. 
At different altitudes are to be met the vine, 
the walnut, the chestnut; of flowers, the 
rhododendron, the campanula, the salix, 
succeeding which are heaths and rich pas- 
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tures up to the snow line, 8000 feet above the 
sea. But lichens are found much above 
this, on the highest rocks, and specimens of 
the saxifrage, on Mt. Cervin, at 11,509 feet. 
At this great elevation are found two specics 
of quadrupeds, the bouquetin or wild goat, 
and the chamois, which delights in heights 
inaccessible to man. The bouquetin, which 
has become very rare, scales the most elevated 
peaks, while the chamois is generally found 
rather lower, but is never seen in the plains. 
In summer, the high mountain pastures are 
covered with large flocks of cattle, sheep and 
goats, which are, in winter, removed to a 
lower and warmer level, The marmot and 
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white or Alpine hare inhabit both the snowy 


and the woody regions. Lower down are 
found the mole, the wild cat, the fox, the 
lynx, the bear and the wolf; but the last 
two are now extremely rare. The vulture, 
eagle, and other birds of prey, frequent the 
rugged Alpine rocks, and the “ snowy ptarmi- 
gan ” seeks food and shelter among the dimin- 
utive plants that border upon the snow line. 
Other kinds of game, including the moorfowl, 
woodcock and partridge, abound in their 
usual localities, from the upper limit of the 
wood to the more level and habitable parts 
below. Several kinds of water fowl frequent 
the higher lakes, where excellent trout and 
other fish are found; but those situated at 
the greatest elevation are, from their low 
temperature, entirely destitute of fish. 
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A MAIDEN’S WOOING. 


A maiden sat at her window wide, 
Pretty enough for a prince’s bride, 
Yet nobody came to claim her; 
She sat like a beautiful picture there, 
With pretty blue-bells and roses fair, 
And jasmine leaves to frame her. 
And why she sat there nobody knows, 
But thus she sangas she plucked a rose, 
The leaves around her strewing, 
“T’ve time to lose and power to choose, 
’Tis not so much the gallant who wooes 
As the gallant’s way of wooing!” 


A lover came riding by awhile, 

A wealthy lover was he, whose smile 
Some maids would value greatly. 

A formal lover, who bowed and bent 

With many a high-flown complimeut, 
And cold demeanor stately : 

“ You've still,” said she, to her suitor stern, 

“The *prentice work of your cratt to learn, 
If thus you come a-cooing. 

T've time to lose and powemito choose, 

*Tis not so much the gallant who wooes 
As the gallant’s way of woving!” 


A second lover came ambling by, 

A timid lad with a frightened eye 
And a color mantling highly. 

Ile muttered the errand on which he'd come, 

Then, only chuckled and bit his thumb, 
And simpered, simpered shyly. 

“ No,” said the maiden, “ go your way, 

You dare but think what a man would say, 
Yet dare to come a-sueing! 

I've time to lose and power to choose, 

’*Tis not so much the gallant who wooes 
As the gallant’s way of wooing!” 
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A third rode up at a startling pace 
A suitor poor, with a homely face, 
No doubts appeared to bind him. 
He kissed her lips, and he pressed her waist, 
And off he rode with the maiden placed 
On a pillion safe behind him. 
And she heard the suitor bold confide 
This golden hint to the priest who tied 
The knot there’s no undoing: 
“ With pretty young maidens who can choose, 
*Tis not so much the gallant who wuoes 
As the gallant’s way of wooing!” 


NEW LIFE-SAVING APPARATUS. 


In the September number of our Maga- 
zine, we gave our readers an illustration of a 
life-preserving apparatus. It excited much 
comment among our seafaring people, and we 
received numerous letters commending the 


apparatus, and only one or two condemning 
it. We take an interest in everything that is 
calculated to save life, and thus render a 
sailor’s profession less hazardous than it now 
really is; therefore we indulge some pride in 
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presenting to our readers an engraving repre- 
senting a new contrivance for saving people 
from drowning. This is an American inven- 
tion, and has attracted a great deal of 
attention in this country and Europe. It is 
believed to be nearly perfect, and so safe that 
even a lady can don the uniform and battle 
with the waves as bravely as a strong man. 

The inventor is Captain I. B. Stoner of 
New York, a gentleman of independent for- 
tune, who served throughout the late war, 
and his object, it is said, is not to make money, 
but to perform a truly philanthropic work. 
Two Americans—a gentleman and his wife— 
have been commissioned to explain the nature 
of the apparatus; and the way in which they 
are obliged to do so is certainly novel and in- 
teresting. They first slip their arms through 
cork jackets, and then insert their persons in 
a loose India rubber overcoat, which covers 
the whole of the body, except the hands and 
face, around which it is tightly secured. 
India rubber weights are then attached to 
the shoes, so as to enable the wearers to main- 
tain a perpendicular position and perfect 
equilibrium, and being thus equipped they 
jump into the water. They carry with them 
atin case,in shape somewhat like a buoy. 
This article is divided into compartments, 
and in the upper one they manage to pack 
biscuits, a flask of brandy, a revolver, Bengola 
lights, Roman candles, and some Liebig’s 
sausages. The lower compartment of the 
case contains about six quarts of water, 
which is drunk through an India rubber tube, 
closed by a metal screw top. 


In the river Thames the experiments were 
quite successful, but the inventor desired to 
give further proofs of the efficacy of the appa- 
ratus. He wanted to astonish France, and 
he succeeded most effectually. On board of 
a steamer, about nine miles from Havre, Mr. 
Stoner and three friends appeared in the 
safety costume, and without a moment’s hesi- 
tation flung themselves into the waves, the 
steamer going at full speed. The passengers 
on board were a little uneasy, as they were 
soon out of sight of the adventurers, and the 
vessel gave no symptom of turning, or of 
sending a boat to their assistance. They 
could see a small dark point on the waves, 
however, and on this they fixed their eyes 
until the steamer steered towards it, when 
they discovered—first, that there were four 
black spots; and, secondly, that they repre- 
sented the amphibious party comfortably eat- 
ing their lunch from a floating buoy, sur- 
mounted by a flag, which served as their cel- 
laret and sideboard. About an hour of this 
calm and not unpleasant occupation sufficed 
to show the complete efficacy of the safety 
costume, which it was the object of the excur- 
sion to commend to public notice. After con- 
cluding their marine lunch, the gentlemen 
drew from their convenient receptacles paper 
and tobacco, of which they formed cigarettes, 
and enjoyed a tranquil smoke. 

The price for each suit is about $37 in 
gold, but no doubt the apparatus can be 
manufactured much cheaper, so that it can 
be placed in the hands of every one who 
desires it. 


THE MAORIES. 


“ Maori,” meaning “ native,” is the distinc- 
tive name of the New Zealander, whose title, 
however, to original growth on the soil is 
doubted. It is said that the Maories are 
Polynesians, theugh they themselves allege 
that they are Tahitians, who, within historic 
ages, sailed down, island by island, in their 


war canoes, massacreing the inhabitants, and, 


finally landing in New Zealand, found a nu- 
merous horde of blacks of the Australian 
race living in the forests of the South Island. 
Favored by a year of exceptionable drought, 
they set fire to the forests, and burned to the 
last man, or drove into the sea, the aboriginal 
possessors of the soil. Some'ethnologists be- 
lieve that this account is in the main correct, 


but hold that the Maori race is Malay; others 
have tried to show that the conflict between 
blacks and browns was not confined to these 
two peoples, but raged throughout the whole 
of Polynesia; and that it was terminated in 
New Zealand itself, not by the destruction 
of the blacks, but by the amalgamation of 
the opposing races. The legends allege war 
as the cause for the flight to New Zealand. 
The accounts of some of the migrations are 
circumstantial in the extreme, and describe 
the fine planting of the yams, the astonish- 
ment of the people at the new flowers and 
trees of the islands, and many such details of 
the landing. The names of the chiefs and of 
the canoes are given in a sort of catalogue of 
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ships, and the wars of the settlers are nar- 
rated at length, with the heroic exaggera- 
tion common to the legends of all lands, some 
of which is still preserved: 

“ Welcome at last to this fair land—a rest- 
ing-place; Spirit of the Earth, to thee, we, 
coming from afar, present our hearts for 

The fact that the Maories are Polynesians 
is proved by identity of language and simi- 
larity of customs. Their huts are the same, 
the names of their deities, their arts. This 
fact established, then, according to Dilk, our 
North American Indians are distant relations 
of the Maori race, as from their personal 
habits, the form of their altars, and other pe- 
culiarities, the former were probably from 
Polynesia. There is great likeness, he says, 
between the legend of Maui, the Maori hero, 
and that of Hiawatha, especially in the history 


of how the sun was noored, and made to 
move more slowly through the skies, so as to 
give memlong days for toil. The resemblance, 
also, of the Maori “runanga,” or assembly 
for debate, to the Indian council, is exceed- 
ingly close, and throughout America and 
Polynesia a general blending of poetry and 
gravity is characteristic of the Malays, whom 
he assumes to be the origin of the Polynesian 
race. At all times it has beeu remarked by 
ethnologists and acclimatizers that it is easier 
by far to carry men and beasts from the poles 
towards the tropics than from the tropics to 
the colder regions; hence the Malays, in 
coming to New Zealand, and this country 
especially, unknowingly broke one of Nature’s 
laws, and their descendants are paying the 
penalty in extinction. 

The Maories are a very good people. Their 
stature is large, but their forms are peculiar, 
their bodies and arms being longer and their 
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legs shorter than those of Englishmen, though 
their heads are smaller. The tattoo, as a 
mark of distinction or taste, isfrequent. The 
Maories readily embrace the Christian reli- 
gion, and have long since abandoned cannibal- 
ism, though some of the aged ones confess love 
for the relish of the old regime. They are kinder 
to their women than is usual among barba- 
rians, and are hospitable, though, mercenary. 
They have a literature, and are witty, and 
smart, but not deeply intellectual—the rea- 
soning faculty being deficient. One half of 
the adults read and write and two-thirds of 
them belong to Christian churches. They are 
generally clothed in civilized costumes, and 
possess flocks, herds, furniture, houses and 
cultivated land. The English hold these peo- 
ple in subjection, having taken possession by 
the right of discovery, and the late rebellion 
was an attempt to recover their independence, 


This struggle, from a misunderstanding of the 
Maori people, awakened a sympathy for Eng- 
land, which was not deserved. One peculiarity 
revealing the chivalric character of the 
Maories in war is in “ proclaiming” the dis- 
tricts in which lies the cause of war as the 
sole fighting ground, and never touching 
their enemies, however defenceless, when 
found elsewhere. Civilized nations might 
well imitate this. 

The Maories do not occupy their lands as 
the white settlers do in Australia, wide apart, 
but they draw in soeiable proximity and club 
and live together in Pas. A Maori Pa cor- 
responds to a European village, for in it the 
natives dwell, around it each family has its 
small cultivation whereon potatoes, wheat and 
maize are all planted. The village is not made 
for defensive purposes. For this latter there 
is a fighting Pa, on places selected for the 
purpose. In the dwelling Pa the huts—(see 
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The Maories. 


* engraving]—are composed of a very light 
kind of rush called roper, which is cut when 
green; it is allowed to dry, and is tied to thick 
posts securely by strings made from the flax 


A FIGHTING PA. 


plant. In tke hut a small opening, about 
three feet and a half high, forms the door, 
chimney and window. A number of palisades 
or rails surround each hut, which is usually 
ornamented by some carved wooden figures, 
painted or daubed with a red clay composition. 

In the fighting Pa—|see engraving]—the 
settlement is enclosed by a double row of 
rails or palisades, along which cross-horizon- 
tal pieces are fastened. The upright posts 
are about six inches apart, and are cut off at 
the bottom, so that their ends shall be about 
eight inches from the ground, in order to 
allow the muzzies of the guns of the defenders 
to fire under them. Immediately in rear of 
these rails, rifle pits are dug;—[see engrav- 
ing]—they consist merely of a number of 
holes, which, in the strongest fighting Pas, 
are connected by underground passages, so 
that the cunning Maori fires his gun from one 
hole, then pops down and crawls through his 
narrow rabbit-like way, only to appear again 
in another direction. These mole-hill con- 
structions are very puzzling and nasty places 


A MAORI RIFLE-PIT. 


to attack. As the Pas are approached, their 
inmates always welcome you by calling in a 
plaintive, whining, pleasing tone of voice, 
“ Here mai, Here mai,” (Come here.) 


“and eat with the greatest rapidity. 


We present in the engraving below a 
view of the native warlike implements of 
the Maori soldiery, which are very formidable 
in a hand-to-hand conflict, though the use of 
the rifle and musket renders the use of such 
arms obsolete. They consist of, 1. A Wa- 
haika; 2. A Taiha, having acarved head, and 
is carried only by chiefs; 3. A Mere. It is 
made of bone, having a string at one end for 
passing over the wrist. Itis used for hand-to- 
hand fights; 4. A small short-handled Tom- 
ahawk. The Wahaika is a wooden tomahawk 
with a long sharp handle, carved at one ex- 
tremity, while from the other is suspended a 
tuft of parrot’s feathers, the object of which is 


MAORI WEAPONS. 


to distract the attention of an enemy in close 
engagement, by shaking this feathery plume 
in an indescribably rapid manner, while a 
fatal dart or thrust is made with the spear 
end. 

The living of the Maories is not of a nature 
to attract civilized people. They are gluttons 
They 
abjure knives and forks and partake with the 
primary natural implements and these not 
overclean. They breakfast very early and 
dine about noon, at which latter meal water 
is the chief beverage, but should any rum, or 
“wai pero,” (dirty water,) be offered to the 
diners, it will not be refused, for drinking is a 
vice, which tends daily more to their decrease. 
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A SQUALL AT SEA. 
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On this page our readers will find a spirited Australia, and we will let him tell his story 
illustration of a squall] at sea. The design in his own words, for it is rather entertaining 


and narrative were sent to us by a young to those who know not the terrors of the 
gentleman at present residing in Melbourne, deep: * 
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A Squall at Sea, 


I sailed from Boston for Melbourne in the 
half-clipper ship T——, as one of the crew, 
rated as an ordinary seaman, at $18 per 
month and the right to a discharge in 
Australia. To tell you the whole truth I had 
read “ The Gold Hunters” and “The Bush- 
rangers,” in one of your publications called 
the “AMERICAN UNION,” and afterwards in 
book form as published by Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard, and I wanted to see if I could not 
meet with some of the serious and laughable 
adventures which befell your versatile con- 
tributor. I didn’t suppose that I could make 
money as fast as he and his friends did, but 
then I had great hopes of finding wealth in 
the gold fields or in raising stock and selling 
wool. I have met with a few adventures, but 
not such as I read in the books alluded to. 
Once I was robbed near Ballarat and stripped 
to my shirt and even my revolver taken 
away (it was loaded at the time), and I 
couldn’t help wondering, while the confoung- 
ed bushrangers were going through me, how 
different your author and his gallant friend 
Jack would have acted under the circum- 
stances. They wouldn’t have been robbed. 
Not much. They would have (according to 
their own accounts) shot the ruffians to the 
right and left and found thousands of dollars 
worth of gold dust on their persons, which 
they would have quietly pocketed and con- 
tinued their journey as though nothing had 
happened. I didn’t manage in that cool and 
unconcerned manner. I just let the scoundrels 
take all they wanted, and my teeth chattered 
in my head when they put their revolvers to 
my temples and said they had amind to blow 
out what little brains I had. I half believe 
that they meant it, because when I asked 
them if they had ever heard of your contribu- 
tor and Jack, and Mr. Murden, they told me 
to hold my jaw or they would break it for 
me. I don’t think that the fellows ever read 
“The Gold Hunters.” If they had they would 
have treated an American citizen in a differ- 
ent manner for fear of the consequences. 
When they said “travel,” I left them at a 
rapid rate, and although the insects were 


rather troublesome to a fellow without ~ 


trousers, and shoes and stockings, still I felt 
quite thankful that my life was spared to 
meet with other adventures of a more agree- 
able character. 

After the bushrangers had done with me, 
I stopped at a farmer’s, or stockman’s house 
ten miles from where I was robbed, and I 
had to beg for clothes to cover my nakedness, 


At first the owner of the premises took me 
for a suspicious, or indecent person, and set 
his dogs on me to drive me off, but I imitated 
Ulysses, and sat down, not showing the least 
disposition to fight the savage brutes. They 
came up as though they would tear me limb 
from limb, but stopped at a respectful dis- 
tance and snuffed at me, which made the 
thick-headed John Bull swear, but still he 
took a fancy to me and gave me clothes, and 
I paid for them by looking after his sheep and 
repairing his clock, which had stopped for 
the want of cleaning. I didn’t know much 
about the business, but I happened to make 
a hit the first time trying. 

But let me tell you what happened to me 
on the passage out. I met with an adven- 
ture on the water that was startling, as the 
engraving will show. You see we were near 
the Cape of Good Hope, and expected to get 
around it in the course of twenty-four hours, 
when one afternoon, while we were close- 
hauled, under single-reefed topsails, with just 
as much wind as we could stagger under, a 
white squall came tearing along from the coast 
of Africa, and struck us like a tornado, 
although it was all over in ten seconds, so it 
seemed tome. Noone saw the squall com- 
ing, and no one made ready for its reception. 
It took our foremast by the board, with all its 
top-hamper, carried away the bowsprit close 
to the night-heads, with bobstays and sprit- 
sail yard, and main royal mast and royal yard, 
but left the rest of the ship uninjured. The 
whole force of the squall was forward. It 
seemed to be travelling in a narrow path, not 
more than ten fathoms wide, so I judged by 
the looks of the water after it passed us. 
There was some swearing on board of the 
ship for the next féw minutes, and after we 
had thus relieved our minds we went to work 
with a will and cleared the wreck and got up 
a jurymast, and stuck out a bowsprit. Then 
we made sail, and we all supposed the “old 
man” would go into Cape Town and repair, 
but he didn’t do anything of the kind. He 
was too afraid of the underwriters and his 
owners. He kept us at work until he got 
things shipshape, but, .O gracious, wasn’t we 
a used-up set by the time the last spar was in 
its place-and the last backstay set up! You 
had better believe we were tired, and needed 
sleep. But we arrived safe, and now if I meet 
with more adventures out here I’ll send you 
an account of them, that is if you would like 
such things, but you mustn’t expect me to 
rival “ The Gold Hunters,” 
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The races at Epsom and Ascot have become 
British institutions, with all their gross im- 
moralities sustained by government, and 
nobles join with the rabble in observing them. 
The recent Ascot races, and the award of the 
Ascot cup, attract attention to the scene, 
which is a small village in Berks, within six 
miles of Windsor Castle on the southwest. 
Its only importance is derived from its races, 
which happen every year, its race-course, 
established by William, Duke of Cumberland, 
being very superior, There is a distinction 
made betwixt “royal Ascot” and the more 
national Derby, at Epsom, the former being 
especially marked by the proprieties of cus- 
tom, and patronized more noticeably by the 
aristocracy, as befitting its royal origin, while 
at the latter the shopkeeper or the mechanic 
shoulders the patrician, with rough but not 
rude familiarity, and there is a tumultuous 
whirl which affords a lively notion of Babel 
in its wildest agony. People must have a 
strong nervous organization to stand more 
than one Derby in a year. 

At Ascot an air of repose, a luxurious lan- 
guor, seems to hang about the place, and this, 
coupled with the beautiful scenery that sur- 
rounds Windsor Castle, and the brightness 
and freshness of the landscape, renders a 
visit very delightful to all who “in populous 
cities pent,” seek for a few sunny hours’ re- 
laxation, blended with amusements which 
are bracing without being riotous. The rac- 
ing, if not so good as at Epsom, is quite good 
enough for ninety-nine out of every hundred 
visitors to races; and though Ascot Heath 
has the reputation of being less crowded than 
the Downs, it is fast becoming Derby-like in 
its proportions. 

The recent race for the “cup” that forms 
the subject for our illustration, was one of 
much interest. In spite of plenty of dust and 
crowd, the aspect of elegance which is the 
rightful attribute of Ascot was not by any 
means wanting, and the scene presented by 
the heath during the four days had much of 
the fashionable picnic air which attaches to 
it by tradition. 

“The weather,” writes an enthusiastic 
spectator, “was lovely beyond description; a 
cool, fresh breeze blew from early morning, 

freshening towards afternoon. The drive 
through the park past the Virginia Water 
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was, as usual, in the very fullness of its early 

summer beauty; and that beauty is of a kind 

which can be matched nowhere save in this 

pleasant English land. There were any num- 

ber of carriages which came by road from 

London, and those who made the expedition 

had not much dust to complain of; and for 

persons who could not spare the time to 

make the long drive down, and yet wished for 

a fuller glimpse of the woods, and green fields, 

and commons than may be had from the 

windows of a railway car, there was the 

middle course of Ascot via Windsor. On the 

opening day and the cup-day, when the 

Prince and Princess of Wales attended— 

formerly the sovereign and royal family used 

to attend Ascot in semi-state—everything 

was so bright and gay that the impression left 

upon the spectator’s mind was one of a very 

kaleidoscope of variegated hues, Every one 

of the fair company of ladies who filled the 

galleries of the grand stand, lined the rvofs 

of carriages, and overflowed upon the lawn, 

where the betting-men plied their trade, 
seemed to have blossomed forth with the 

freshest and brightest of light summer dresses. 

Gray scarves, and fringed parasols, and shot 

silks were woven all together into a mass of 
color; and the spectacle, when the royal 

cortege drove up, was, as usual, singularly 

beautiful. It would, of course, be mere affec- 

tation to assert that this princely progress 

could match in pomp or grandeur with the 
displays of court splendor familiar to countries 
where state ceremonial is more attended to 
than it is with us; but it may be said truly 
that the view of Ascot, when the royal 
carriages are passing up the race-course, 
stands in its own line alone.” 

Among the “silver prizes” to be awarded 
to the owner of the fleetest horse, was the so- 
called “ gold cup,” the representation of which 
is herewith given, which was won by Brigan- 
tine, the property of Sir Frederick Johnstone, 
but this is matter of past news. 

This piece of plate, which in racing technol- 
ogy is called a cup, but which silversmiths 
call a plateau, as a piece of art and workman- 
ship merits the highest praise. Intended as 
a centre-piece for the dinner-table, its glossy 
brightness, and elaborate as well as delicate 

chasings, are well in keeping with the fruit 
and flowers it is intended to hold, for the 


gratification of those accustomed to dine 
luxuriously, blending and softening the vigor 
of feeding with the poetry of sentiment. To 
the appreciative, who can delight in contrasts, 
the figure subjects—the Champion’s Chal- 
lenge, a mvunted knight in full armor, with 


The Ascot Cup. 


the thickest danger. This knight in silver 
carries us back to the days of Engiish 
Hotspurs: 


Come, wilt thou see me ride? 
And I am o’ horseback I will swear 
I love thee infinitely. 
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shield—would recall the poetical pictures we 
hear of the days of chivalry, when civiliza- 
tion, if in its dawn, was, flavored with the 
brave manhood of men who swore by the 
“bright eyes of beauty,” and for a smile from 
the ladies of their love would rush madly into 


It is an elegant trophy, and though we 
have no interest in contested fields beyond 
the mere incident of news, still should we be 
called to possess so rare an ornament, we 
should prize it with full as much zeal as 
though we had won it on the turf. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR MAVERICH. 


Dramatic Story....3n Three Parts. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


PRELIMINARY CHAPTER. 
N the south-easterly part of the Empire 
State there isa small peninsula, shut in on 
the west by the Hudson River, and on the 


east by the waters of Long Island Sound, It: 


is a region which is now thickly settled, being 
practically a suburb of the great metropolis of 
our country; but af a date not far from forty 
years ago, although there were several of the 
old colonial villages in the area referred to, 


there was also much wild land, with thou- 
sands of acres of forest, and wild hills, and 


nooks, and corners, which you will not find 
to-day. In 1830, which is the time now 
written of, there were some beautiful and 
productive farms and some stately residences 
on this peninsula; there was a considerable 
population, embracing many of the old and 


wealthy families whose ancestors had fought 


on the right side in the Revolution, and who © 


were therefore -permitted to retain their 
hereditary estates; and its inhabitants at 
that time, never dreaming of the astonishing 
improvements which a few years more began 
to develop, could never have looked to see 
this little territory as densely populated as it 
now is, It was in trath a very different place 
then; and notwithstanding its neighborhood 
to the great city, we could trace in it many 
of the characteristics of our’ new western 
country. It was, about the time named, the 
theatre of curious and startling domestic 
events, which it is now my privilege to 
record. 

Not many miles below Tarrytown, where 
the Hudson begins to narrow and to lose the 
picturesque beauty which attends most of its 
course, the east bank of the river assumes the 
form of an abrupt precipice, perhaps seventy 
feet in height. There is hardly gradation 
enough in its descent to break the flight 
thgough the air of a stone dropped from the 
top of the cliff; it would probably fall clear of 
its side, into the water beneath. But the 
river changes with the lapse of time; and 
although now it has invaded the shore at 
this point so that there is a depth of six feet 
at the very foot of the cliff, yet forty years ago 

2 


there was a smooth strip of sand, like what 
you may see at Coney Island, intervening be- 
tween the shore and the water. Now, too, 


trees grow far out on the brow of the cliff, 


and the highway runs quite close to it, as it 


did then; but now you might not know of 
the danger that lurked beneath your feet in 
approaching the edge of the bank at this 
point, until you had put aside the interposing 
boughs. If you did that, you would start 


back affrighted to find yourself treading so 


near the jaws of destruction. But part the 
branches again, cling to the stoutest of them, 
and look over. The jagged side of the cliff 
falls beneath you so precipitously that the 
sight will dizzy you; the river runs seventy 
feet below, and the stone that you drop falls 
with a very faint splash in the water, 

Such is the Tory’s Leap. The place derives 
its name from a well-authenticated tradition 
of the Revolution relating to one Simeon 
Barnwell, a desperate character of the neigh- 
borhood, who espoused the cause of King 
George at the outbreak of the war,'and wha, 
after the city was occupied by the British, 
was put in authority over the eountry be- 
tween Tarrytown and Manhattan Island. 

Like all base natures when invested with 
temporary power, he exercised it brutally and 
rapaciously, making himself the pest and ter- 
ror of the farmers of the neighborhood who 
refused to openly avow allegiance to the king, 
With a band of choice spirits he ravaged the 
country, plundering, outraging, and burning, 
until the enemy’s power in this quarter was 
broken and the evacuation of the city left 
him without allies to support him. Prudence 
would have dictated flight, at this juncture; 
but Barnwell, apparently believing that the 
people were too much in terror of him to mo- 
lest him, boldly remained at home, setting 
the country at defiance. It was a false 
security; ‘the British transports had not 
cleared the Narrows when Barnwell was 
surrounded in his house by a crowd of injured 
and exasperated men who demanded his 
surrender. His answer was a shot which 
instantly killedtwo of them; and then the 
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infuriated party broke into the house to seize 
him. He was not found for some minutes, 
and then the horsemen of the crowd espied 
him trying to escape from the barn mounted 
on a fleet brown mare which had often served 
him well in time of need. . Instant pursuit 
was made and continued for some: miles; 
when the desperate tory, perceiving that the 
two foremost of his pursuers were fast gaining 
on him, riding with pistols in their hands, 
ready to slay him on capture, turned his horse 
sharp to the river, and urged her off at this 
cliff! The two fleet horsemen pulled up in 
time to save themselves; bnt such had been 
the deaperate energy of the tory’s leap that 
horse and man fell into deep water, and 
floated down the stream, dead and mutilated. 

Such the legend. But other tragic occur- 
rences are connected with this dangerous 
locality, besides that which gave it name; one 
in particular, which is directly germane to 
the incidents that are now to be narrated. 

In the spring of 1830 a fisherman upon the 
river discovered a human body lying on the 
sand at the foot of the cliff. It could not 
have lain there long, because he was positive 
that he rowed inshore and examined this 
place at nightfall of the previous day, desiring 
to find a better place to set his lines. There 
was nothing there then but the sand of the 
beach; but in the early hours of the following 
morning, while the mists were still rising 
from the river, as he came to examine his 
catch, he was horrified to find a human body 
on this sand. Beaching his boat, he examined 
it carefully. The clothes were torn, the neck 
apparently broken, and there were several 
bruises on various parts of the body, but no 
wounds such as would be made by firearms or 
sharp weapons. The conclusion was irre- 
sistible that the unfortunate man had fallen 
or had been thrown from the summit of the 
cliff. And it was quite as clear that he must 
have died instantly. He was unknown to the 
fisherman; and wisely leaving the body where 
he had found it, the latter made haste to 
notify the nearest coroner of his discovery, A 
jury was summened, and the inquest was 
hekl on the spot. The body was carefully 
and critically examined, and a surgeon pno- 
nounced it free from the marks of any in- 
juries excepting such as must have been 
received by the fearful fall. The bank above 
was scrutinized, and no evidences of a struggle 
were found. The grass appeared to have been 
somewhat trampled down; but no more than 
the feet of one man might naturally have 


done. Nay, more; there were other evidences 
discovered which made it plain to the jury . 
that the deed was one of deliberate and pre- 

meditated suicide. A gold watch was found, - 
hung by the chain to a bramble between the, 
bank and the road; beside it was a miniature; * 


and the inference was irresistible that these - 


things had been carefully laid away before the ~ 
fatal plunge into eternity. But no note, no 
scrap of writing was found to explain the . 
reason of the act, or to indicate what he 
desired to be done with these objects of his 
last fond care. The watch bore the inserip- 
tion on the inner case, “H. L. From his 
mother. 1827.” And there was no difficylty 
in recognizing the beautiful face in the miifia- 
ture as that of Mrs. Rx lle, the ynewly- 
married wife of the Episcopa: minister of the 
parish. 

The majority of the jurors had known the 
deceased in his lifetime; none of them hesi- 
tated to pronounce the body that of Horace 
Levin; and the facts concerning the young 
man, as they were generally known in the 
neighborhood, were enough to furnish a mo- 
tive for the suicide. He was the only and 
petted son of a wealthy widow who lived at 
Albany; but for a year past he had spent 
‘most of his time in and about Tarrytown, en- 
deavoring to gain the affections of a very 
beautiful young girl, an orphan, Helen West- 
cott by name. It was supposed at first that 
he was the favored one among her many 
suitors, and it was known that she had given 
him the miniature which was found on the 
bank quite early in their acquaintance; but 
rumor soon began to whisper that the Rev. 
Alvin Roesselle, the gifted, young, and hand- 
some clergyman of the country parish, had 
supplanted Levin; and this appeared to be 
the truth. The effect upon the latter was 
noticeable. He lost both appetite and spirits; 
he thinned and paled, and grew to be only 
the shadow of his former self. Even after the 
minister was the well known accepted suitor, 
and Levin’s visits had necessarily been dis- 
continued, the unhappy youth still hung 
about the neighborhood, often about the 
house, seemingly unwilling to accept his 
disappointment as final and irrevocable. And 
on the’ wedding-day, when Mr. Roesselle and 
Helen were married at the church by a min- 
ister from the city (a college-mate of the 
bridegroom), in the presence of a house full 
of friends and parishioners—even then Horace 
Levin was seen in the church-porch, dark, 
miserable, silent, hovering like a cloud upon 
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the joy of the occasion. Some of the friends 
of the bride and groom, fearful of intended 
violence, kept purposely between him and 
them as they entered and left the church; 
but there was no necessity for this. Levin 
watched them with gloomy brow as they 
came and went; and when the bridal party 
drove away to the parsonage he disappeared. 
This happened eight days before the discovery 
of his dead body on the sands; aid it could 
not be discovered by the coroner that he had 
been seen more than twice since that morn- 
ing. Once, three days after, and just at night- 
fall, a laborer who had been working all day 
in the parsonage garden, and who knew Mr. 
Levin quite well, saw him walk slowly and 
furtively in the twilight, in front of the 
gate, pause an instant, and lookin; and then, 
when the man addressed him with “good- 
evening, sir,’ he started and walked rapidly 
away, without reply. And half an hour be- 
fore dark, on the evening before the discovery 
of the body, some boys to whom the deceased 
was also well known, and who were driving 
home their cows along the river-road, saw 
him loitering along the bank half a mile be- 
low the cliff¥ They said that he took no 
notice of them, and that he was only occupied 
with breaking a stick into small pieces and 
throwing them one by one over the bank as 
he walked very slowly up the river. And 
this was all that the coroner could discover. 
More to give complete: satisfaction to their 
minds than in the expectation of discovering 
anything additional in the case, the jury re- 
quested that the examination of Mr. and Mrs, 
Roesselle might be taken. It was fortunately 
very brief; fortunately, for the circumstances 
of the case naturally made allusions to it ex- 
tremely painful to them, But they knew ab- 
solutely nothing that could shed any further 
light upon the motives or the mental condi- 
tion of the miserable youth. Mr. Raesselle 
had not seen him since the wedding, and was 
as surprised to find that he had continued in 
the neighborhood, as he was horrified to learn 
of his tragic end. Mrs. Roesselle had met him 
once in the street at Tarrytown, two days be- 
fore, when he passed her, looked fixedly into 
her face, and walked quickly on, without re- 
mark. He appeared very much agitated, and 
she could not help observing a wildness in his 
eyes, and a general strangeness of his manuer, 
which she had never seen before. She had 
forborne to say anything to her husband 
about it, as the subject was an unpleasant 
one. This was the last ghe had seen of Mr. 
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Levin. He had never been to the parsonage; 
he had never troubled her in any way; and 
the news of his death was shocking in its 
suddenness to her. When they laid the min- 
iature before her, and told her where they 
had found it, she was affected to tears. 

“Poor boy—poor, crazy boy!” she said. “I 
have done him no intentional wrong; I 
thought he might see that he would be far 
happier without me than with me; and I am 
distressed by his death beyond measure. Lis 
poor mother—how I pity her! May 1 keep 
this, Alvin?” And she held up the miniature 
to her husband, who gravely bowed. 

In view of these facts, the coroner’s jury 
returned their inquisition that the deceased, 
Horace Levin, had come to his death by his 
own intentional act, without the aid, further- 
ance, or act of any other person or persons 
whomsoever, by jumping from the bank 
known as the Tory’s Leap, on the Hudson 
River, to the shore below, on the night of the 
17th or the morning of the 18th of April, 1830; 
by means whereof his neck was fractured, and 


@himself instantly killed. The verdict went. 


upon record, and stands to-day as the officias 
evidence of the cause of Levin’s death. 

The body was taken to Tarrytown, laid. 
out, shrouded, and coffined; and then, by 
reason of the absence of the minister from 
the village, it was conveyed to Mr. Roesselle’s 
parsonage, whither the bereaved mother. 
shortly came from Albany. The same church 
which had witnessed the union of the clergy- 
man and Helen Westcott was filled again to 
hear the service for the dead read over the 
corpse of him who had stood gloomily in the 
porch at the wedding; and where there were 
then similes of joy there were now tears and 
faves of sympathetic grief. The tones of Mr, 
Roesselle’s woice faltered as he read the 
service, and more than once he seemed almost 
overpowered with emotion. The body was 
taken by the stricken mother to her own 
home, for burial; avd then, as time passed on, 
the remembrance of Horace Levin, his un- 
happy love, and his dreadful fate, became a 
thing of the past, and grew faint, with other 
things of the past, to the inhabitants of the 
neighborhood. 

But fate, or circumstance, call it what you . 
will, works silently and mysteriously while 
men sleep and months pass; and when 
Horace Levin met his death at the Tory’s 
Leap, on the night of the 17th or the morn- . 
ing of the 18th of April. 1830, a train of events - 
was started, which, radiating to diverse lives 
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and leading through different homes, wrought of Mr. Traynor, and that little more was 
powerfully for good and ill to those whom saved from the wreck of his princely fortune 
this narrative concerns. than sufficient to purchase this cottage and 
’ to furnish it in a humble style; and that the 
ruined merchant had died of a broken heart 
very shortly after their removal hither. And 
it was said that the change in Augusta Tray- 
nor’s circumstances had by no means deprived 
* Anpout midway between Tarrytown and her of her lovers, but that no lady in the 
the city, on the direct road, there stood at vicinity had half as many as she. 
this time one of the most charming of all the There was truth in this, and a single day’s 
charming cottages that overlook the Hudson. watch at the eottage would have verified it. 
It was built on a gentle rise of ground, ten There were many in the city who had ad- 
rods back from the highway; the spacious mired this girl in the days of her bellehood, 
grounds in front were left in a grassy lawn and had looked upon her as a prize to be won, 
which was closely shavenin thesummer time, who now, though they knew her to be shorn 
and which was overshadowed by four lofty of fortune, could not entirely withdraw them- 
elms, around which were rustic seats. From selves from her influence, and who therefore 
the back and side windows of the cottage the came up often from the city to look upon her 
view embraced a long stretch of the riverand face and listen to her music, and enjoy the 
its scenery, with passing vessels. The front charm of her conversation. A less beautiful 
was covered with a veranda; the spot was woman than she, trained in the society that 


PART FIRST.—I. 
THE GATHERING OF A 8TORM. 


always shady in the fierce summer heats, and 
so high that it caught many of those aggrava- 
ting breezes which we can see rustling the 
treetops while not a breath of air stirs be- 
low. If quiet amid natural beauty were the 
wish of the passer’s heart, he must often have 
wished for such a situation as this, as he 
passed along the dusty road. 

“There were many visitors at this place in 
those days; all gentlemen. Those who were 
familiar with the appearance of the house in- 
side knew that it was plainly but tastily 
furnished ; that while there were no evidences 
of wealth in or about it, the books, and 
pictures, and musical instruments showed 
that it was the home of at least one cultured 
mind. And those who had the entree of the 
cottage knew that its mistress was Miss 
Augusta Traynor, and that she and her 
domestic were its only occupants. 

And there were many, very many, of that 
neighborhood, who did not know Miss Tray- 
ton personally but who knew well what she 
was and what she had been. There were 


she had known, and surrounded by her pecu- 
liar class of admirers, might have lost them 
all with the loss of wealth; but men every- 
where, all over the world, will pay willing 
court to the ‘highest types of beauty, and 
even mercenary fortune-hunters will look ad- 
miringly at beauty that is not gilded with 
wealth, and regret that it is not gilded, before 
they pass on to worship at other shrines, 
And thus it was with Augusta Traynor. 
Chafing under the restraints of her reverses, 
remembering with sighs of discontent her 
former triumphs in the parlors of wealth and 
luxury in the metropolis, she found herself, at 
the age of thirty, beautiful, because her 
mirror told her so, ambitious of a grand and 
advantageous match, because she felt the 
promptings of the desire in every breath she 
drew, still sought after, still flattered, and 
still unmarried. And these are hard circum- 
stances with which to surround any woman. 
They are apt to be fatal to honesty of purpose; 
they are more apt to be fatal to the dictates 
of true love. The sequel proved this true of 


many who had never seen her, and who knew her. 


nothing of her fascinations except by hearsay,- 
who could have told you that Miss Traynor 
was an orphan, and had lived at the cottage 
two years; that her father-had been one of 
the most prosperous of the merchant-princes 
of the city, and that Augusta had been among 
the foremost of its acknowledged belles, with 
stitors by the score; that the death of Mrs. 
Traynor by the upsetting of a pleasure-yacht 
in the bay, was followed by the bankruptcy 


She stood one afternoon of that summer 
upon the veranda in front of the house, 
listening to the farewells of two young gentle- 
men from the city whom she had been enter- 
taining since morning. She had known them 
both in the days of her father’s affluence; 
they had often contended for the honor of 
her hand in the dance, and she knew that in 
those other days she might have brought 
either of them to her feet with the offer of his 
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hand, with but a look. Upon this day they 
had chatted of theatres and operas, of parties 
and weddings, and had blown back and forth 
with her the frothy small-talk of extra-f§sh- 
ionable life; and she had likewise chatted 
lightly, and smiled emptily, and played for 
them the trifles of music that they liked. 
They had far exceeded the time allotted to 
this call, they said, as the clock chimed three, 
and they rose to go. But that was not won- 
derful, one of them added, for who ever did 
get away from Miss Traynor’s presence with- 
out a large sacrifice of time? Yes, and a 
larger sacrifice of heart, the other added; and 
then both of the exquisites laughed, and 
*bowed, and simpered, and Augusta held the 
clieck tighter on her face, and kept down the 
look of weary disgust that strove to occupy 
it; and she smiled too, as people sometimes 
smile at the stake. And then her visitors 
hoped to be permitted to call again, and really 
longed to see her in the city again, and 
thought that if they ever prayed, they would 
pray that New York might not languish much 
longer without Miss Traynor; and then they 
just touehed the tips of her fingers with those 
of their scented kids, and bowed four or five 
times more; and then, having consumed 
eight minutes by the clock in making their 
adieux, they were gone. _ 

“ By Jove, what a fine girl!” one of them 
exclaimed, when just out of earshot down 
the walk. 

“TI don’t know of anything like her in the 
city, Ned,” was the response. 

“ But she’s poor.” 

“T suppose.” 

“And is all out of the set.” 

“ Of course.” 

“So she wont do for either of us.” 

“Certainly not.” 

And with this conclusion the two disap- 
peared from sight. The reader will not re- 
gret to know that the needs of our narrative 
will uot require their further appearance. 

Their remarks were made beyond the hear- 
ing of Augusta Traynor; but had she heard 
every word she could not have read these 
young men more thoroughly, nor known 
what was passing in their minds more per- 
fectly than she did. She stood erect upon the 
veranda some moments after she had lost 
sight of them, her queenly head thrown back, 
her dark eyes kindling, and her thin, sensitive 
nostril quivering with the strength of her 
feelings. The cloud grew darker upon her 

face; it seemed to borrow a shadow from her 
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raven hair; and presently her thoughts broke 
out in an impatient stamp of the fvot, and 
bitter words that escaped her as she walked 
up and down the piazza. 

“Fools! fools!” were the first ungentle 
words. “ How much longer ain I to sit here 
and play my lady to these impudent cox- 
combs, who, because they have known me in 
better days, when my favor was a prize, dare 
to come here to see with their own eyes how 
well I can bear adversity. What am I to 
them but a recollection ?—what do they care 
now for me, wore than to make me the sub- 
ject of an idle hour's curiosity? Nothing, 
With fortune, I was something in their eyes 
—I was more than all other women; without 
it, I am become as nothing but an ornament. 
I am weary, I am sick and tired of such 
trifling; I will not see them again, or any 
like them, They shall know that I know 
why they come here; and they will then be- 
gin to save themselves the trouble of coming.” 

She paused in her walk, and leaned her 
hand against the pillar of the veranda. 

“Yet how are they worse than 1?” she 
queried of herself. “To them, marriage is 
only the ladder by which they climb to wealth 
that brings them independence of toil, which 
confirms them in a life of idle luxury, and 
which raises them to a higher social plane 
than they can ever reach alone. Is this not 
much the same with me? Are not my days 
and nights given to scheming and plauning 
how I may regain what I have lost? And de 
I not know that if it is to be done, it can 
only be by an advantageous marriage ?” 

Augusta Traynor started at the sound of 
the last question, as I fancy many of us would 
be startled could we hear our unspoken 
thoughts put into speech, and looked hurried- 
ly around her to see that no person had over- 
heard her confession. She sat down upon a 
seat on the veranda, and putting her hand to 
her forehead occupied herself seriously with 
the endeavor to settle decisively in her own 
mind whether what she had just declared in 
a question was to be the rule of her actions, 
Was love to bow to ambition ? Was her heart, 
and its best impulses, to yield to an inordi- 
nate craving for the mastery of wealth, for 
the pride of station, and the brilliancy of a 
life such as she had lived? She sat with her 
eyes covered, and thought and wrestled over 
these questions, until the clock ‘striking four 
aroused her. Then she started up and looked 
up the road. There was a glimpse of it to be 
seen, more than a mile away, between the 
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‘elms; and her practised eye discovered a 
slight rising of dust, even at that distance. 

“I told him to come to-day for his answer,” 
she said, gazing fixedly at the dusty spot till 
it disappeared behind the trees. “ Five o’clock 
was the hourI nanred. He was always too 
early; he will be here in a few minutes. I 
promised him a final answer; nay, I gave him 
reason to hope that it would be such as he 
desired. What shall I do—my God, what 
shall I do?”- 

She was much moved; both hands were 
over her face, and she swayed herself back 
and forth in a convulsion of emotion. When 
she uncovered her face it was rigid and harsh 
in the darkness of its beauty, and her brow 
was ruffled by the scowl that came with her 
contending thoughts. 

Her eye fell upon her music-book, which 
lav at her feet. She took it up, and opening 
it, drew from between its leaves a square of 
bristol-board, on which her own cunning 
fingers had drawn the face of him she loved. 
It is more than she had ever uttered aloud, 
but she had confessed the truth to her heart 
more than once; and now, as her eyes rested 
on the picture, she again confessed to herself 
what she would not put into words—* That 
is the man I love!” 

The face was one that many women would 
have loved. The hand that drew it was won- 
derfully skilled in the use of the pencil, and 
it had disposed the light and shade on hair 
and brow, in the eyes, and over all the face, 
and brought forth from the paper a picture 
which only a good artist could make, and 

“therefore a perfect resemblance. There was 
no color about it; but you knew as well with- 
out it as with it that the hair that waved 
carelessly about the round, full face was 
brown, that the eyes which sparkled with 
something of defiance, if not wickedness, were 
bine, and that the face must be ruddy and 
fair. It was a handsome face, but not a good 
face. You felt in looking at it that the strong 
will which it showed must be kept in con- 
stant exertion to repress the evil tendencies 
that it suggested ; that it was a face in which 
more could be feared than hoped. Augusta 
Traynor held up the picture before her eyes 
and gazed log and earnestly at it. The 
harshness disappeared from her brow, her 
‘eyes grew soft and luminous, her lip trembled, 
‘and all the gentler part of the woman came 
to the surface. In one moment she thought 
of the proud, impulsive, headstrong man 
whose visits to the cottage she had en- 


couraged; of the manly, eager way, in which 
he had entreated her love; and of her promise, 
given two days before, that she would answer 
hi once for all at this hour. 

“And may I hope for such an answer as I 
wish?” he had asked. Never had she heard 
his voice quiver before; it did quiver with 
those words. And she had smiled in answer, 
and sent him away strong-hearted, resolved 
to give up the baser part of life, to live purely 
and restrain his passions, that he might 
deserve her love and make her happy. 

And did she not love him? The picture 
was its own sufficient answer. She had drawn 
every stroke of it from memory, in his absence; 
and memory never could have so faithfully 
prompted her hand if the prompting of love 
had not also been there. Without love, such 
a performance must had been a miracle; with 
love, it became possible. 

She sat there some moments longer, fight- 
ing out with herself the world-old battle in 
that female heart between ambition and love ; 
and though the struggle was fierce and strong, 
‘it ended as such struggles always end in 
natures such as hers. One tear dropped upon 
the picture—a precious tear indeed, for it 
marked the instant when selfishness triumph- 
ed forever over love in this woman’s heart; 
and then her face grew proud and stern 
again. Deliberately she tore the face in two 
and concealed the pieces in the music-book; 
and from that instant her decision was fully 
taken. 

“ How could FE hesitate one moment?” she 
reflected, impatiently tapping her foot against 
the trellis. “ He has nothing that I want, but 
love; and that is the least a woman wants! 
Pshaw—let me forget as fast as may be that 
1 was ever weak enough to think of him. My 
game goes higher than he, poor fellow, can 
rise; and I'll bring it to my feet quickly 
enough.” 

She had not noticed that during the last 
few moments of her intense preoccupation of 
thought a horseman had dismounted at the 
gate, secured his horse, and walked with eager 
steps up to the veranda. She did not see him, 
and she was unconscious of his presence, until 
he pronounced her name. 

“Augusta!” 

She started and raised her head; the sud- 
denness of his appearance discomfited her, 
and the blood flowed all at once into her face. 
He interpreted the sign as his heart wished, 
and his arm was quickly thrown about her. 

“Augusta—my own dear Augusta!” he 
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exclaimed, and steoped to kiss her. His 
breath was hot upon her cheek before she 
could disengage herself from his arm; and 
then she started back, and her eyes flashed 
angrily upon him. 

“Don’t touch me,” she said. 
crazy. Mr. Maverick—” 

“I begin to be afraid Lam,” he interrupted. 
“ How have I offended you, how have I mis- 
understood you, Augusta?” He stopped; 
she was looking him full in the face. 1t was 
the face of the picture. 

“You came for an answer,” she said, with 
chilling reserve. 

“Yes; and I thought from your looks—” 
he eagerly interrupted; but she stopped him. 

“You would do well always to wait for a 
lady’s auswer,” she said. “Here is mine; I 
cannot be your wife.” 

Darkness swept into the florid face of the 
man as into the summer sky at an eclipse. 

“You cannot?” he repeated. She bowed. 
He ground his boot upon the edge of the step, 
and then broke out furiously: 

“By Heaven, Augusta Traynor, I don’t 
understand it. You have received my visits 
with favor; you have showed your preference 
for me in a dozen ways; you would not tell 
me ‘no’ when I asked you two days ago to 
wed me, but you put me off till now, smiling 
encouragement on me all the time Augusta, 
stop a minute and think. You know me well; 
you know that such a passion as 1 have for 
you can’t enter into a man’s very life, as it 
has into mine, and then be uprooted all at 
once, as you want me to tear this out, with- 
out taking away all the good part of that life 
with it. Now think, woman—think, THINK, 
I say, before you destroy me!” She quailed 
before the fury of his aspect, and he made a 
strong effort, and moderated his tone. “ Have 
you not loved me?” 

“Perhaps I have,” she replied. Her face 
was pale; her fingers pulled a rose to pieces; 
but her voice was steady. 

“You may have heard bad reports of me. 
I have not been a good man—I mean to be, 
God and Augusta Traynor permitting! If 
that is the cause—” 

“That is not the cause,” she interrupted. 
“I have not been influenced in this way 
against you.” 

“Then tell me why you have decided to 
make me wretched. Tell me why.” He sat 
down in the seat she had vacated, and looked 
at her with desperate curiosity. 

“Let me ask you to end this scene, Mr. 
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Maverick.” She spoke in a light, easy tone; 
and as she proceeded she fell into a strain of 
banter. “If I did love you a littlh—what 
then? Must a woman marry a man, and 
every man, whom she loves a little? Mercy 
on me, what a world we should have then!” 

She laughed merrily; a forced laugh, which 
caused Maverick to grind his teeth with 
rage. 

“No, Mr. Maverick,” she went on, “let us 
put an end to this, and never speak of it 
again. As I was foolish enough to confess, I 
have loved you a little; but I have never 
thought of marrying you. What, will nothing 
satisfy you? Well, then, if you must know 
the truth, I have promised my hand to 
another.” 

Augustus Maverick could not know that 
this was untrue, and that she spoke of an in- 
tention rather than of an accomplished fact. 
He clutched the arms of the chair in which “ 
he sat, and spoke one hoarse whisper. 

“His name!” 

She hesitated; and then, looking toward 
the road started and grew paler. Another 
horseman had ridden up to the gate, had 
dismounted, and was traversing the walk 
with rapid steps. 

“It may be as well,” she reflected. “If I_ 
tell you,” she said, aloud, “ will you promise 
to do him no injury, and not to forget that 
you are in the presence of a lady?” 

“Yes,” Maverick jerked out. 

“ He is behind you now.” 

Maverick faced about, and found himself 
confronted by a man of his own height, and 
of similar features, but with darker hair and 
complexion. The recognition was instant 
and mutual. 

Oliver!” 

“Augustus!” 

They were brothers. 

The new-comer stood still, regarding the 
scene with a cold eye, and exhibiting not the 
least agitation, hardly any surprise, in his 
hard face. He was apparently the elder of 
the two by at least ten years. Whatever he 
may have thought of the presence of his 
brother here, the feeling was not shown upon 
his self-contained face, nor expressed in 
words, 

Augusta Traynor was quick of wit; but 
she was not equal to this emergency. She 
smiled and banished the tremor from her lips ; 
but she could not upon the instant think how 
a collision between these two was to be 
avoided. What accident or freak could have 
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’ brought Oliver Maverick here at this hour 
she could not conjecture; it was not accord- 
tng to her understanding with him, and was 
at est a frightful contretemps. She looked 
at Augustus; he uttered a low cry, and press- 
ing his hand to his head, staggered back 
against the lattice. Then he removed his 
hand, and his eyes seemed to burn and 
glitter with fury as he looked from one to the 
other. 

“You will remember your promise?” 
Augusta entreated. 

“Yes, yes—I will remember my promise,” 
he bitterly cried. “Iwas not to injure the 
man whom you meant to marry; and he is 
my brother. He knew where my heart lay 
—none knew it better than he; and he was 
base enough to supplant me. Well, well—I 
will not injure him; I will not shoot hitn, nor 
cut his throat—but this I will do—I will make 
him an outcast from his home, and a penni- 
less beggar on the earth! And I will not in- 
jure you, Augusta, although you have this 
day treacherously given me over to the baser 
part of myself; but I warn you thatif you 
marry this man, his fate shall also be yours. 
Pools, fools both of you—how clearly do I see 
through the arguments that he has been base 
enough to use, and you treacherous enough 
to accept, for my undoing. Did he tell you 
che is the old man’s favorite, that all Maverick 
Farm, and all the stocks and mortgages are 
to be his, and that he will make you richer 
than you used to be? Ah, you turn red, Miss 
Traynor; my easy guess was the true one. 
Yet I tell you both,”—and the speaker raised 
his hand above his head, and spoke with a 
terrible earnestness,—* that though I injure 
you not in body, though I leave you free to 
enter into this marriage which rests in 
treachery, in falsehood, in deceit, and in the 
selling of the soul of at least one of you for 
the promise of gold—the price shall never 
be paid! Marry, if you dare, I'll be faithful 
to my word.” 

He looked at Augusta; she trembled, spite 
of herself, before his passionate earnestness, 
and cast down her eyes. So beautiful she 
looked as she stood there, that the fiery heart 
of the man was almost touched again; and 
then he struck his face with his flat hand, 
and recovered his mood. Without another 
word he stepped past his brother, and seizing 
Augusta Traynor in his arms kissed her, once, 
twice, thrice, upon the lips, The action was 
so sudden and so unexpected that she neither 
cried out nor struggled; and when she found 
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herself released, Augustus Maverick was 
striding towards the gate, half way down the 
walk. The two never spoke together again. 

Before Oliver Maverick and Augusta Tray- 
nor had parted that day, their marriage en- 
gagement was consummated. And some 
weeks afterwards they were married. 

There are with some men turning-points of 
life, when an act done or left undone, or a 
point lost or won in life’s great game inftu- 
ences them forever. It was so with Augustus 
Maverick. He came upon this day with his 
heart full of peace and love, to plight his vows 
to Augusta Traynor, and in receiving her love 
to enter upon a better life. One word from 
her would have reclaimed him—nay, one look 
would have done it. He found himself, in- 
stead, proud, hot-blooded man as he was, the 
victim of a heartless sacrifice, a deliberate 
deceit, a soulless bargain; and the good aspi- 
rations that were rising within him were 
utterly and forever cast down. And as he 
mounted his horse and galloped up the road, 
his tumultuous brain was busy with plans of 
dreadful import to some of those—it nay be 
to all—who have become and are yet w be 
actors in this drama of real life. 


IL. 


His love for Augusta Traynor had stopped 
this man short when he stood upon the 
threshold of an enormous sin. The treatment 
which he had just received at her hands, 
while stifling his good impulses, brought into 
renewed life the bad; and as he urged his 
horse into a harder gallop bis mind ran riot 
over designs and projects which had been for 
months lain aside. One, in particular, rose 
uppermost; and wherever his thoughts wan- 
dered, they continually returned to it. But 
he did not yield to it at once; he resisted the 
thought at first, and tried to turn it off; and 
then, as it pressed more clamorously on him, 
he succeeded. He stopped his horse by the 
side of the road, and dismounting, seated him- 
self upon a large stone, while he held the 
rein. 

“ Let it be so, then,” he moodily muttered. 
“T would have had it otherwise; but I can’t 
help it. It’s an ugly thing to do, and I’ve 
been putting it away from me, hoping that I 
never should have heart for it. If I have the 
heart for it now, I say it’s not my fault. Let 
the blame be with those who have driven me 
to the bad.” 


NE 
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Conscience was fierce within him, and as 
he sat there he repeatedly muttered the 
words, “1 don’t care; let it be so; the fault 
will not be mine; let them bear it who 
deserve it;” as if to fortify himself in his pur- 
pose, and to drown all consciousness of wrong 
within him. The sun had not yet set, though 
the long summer day was drawing to a close; 
and as he sat and held the rein, while his 
horse cropped the grass by the roadside, he 
looked down the highway over which he had 
passed, gud saw a moving speck descending 
the hill halfa mile back. He knew at once 
that it was a horse and rider; and though he 
was not in the mood for company, and would 
not have endured the companionship of most 
of the men whom he knew, he waited and 
looked, rather idly than from any sense of 
curiosity. The black speck advanced slowly; 
the horse was evidently coming on a walk or 
a very deliberate trot. The sun shining from 
the west had thrown the shadow of the hill 
over the moving speck, so that it had been in- 
distinct; but the instant it came out into the 
broad sunlight it was outlined sharply against 
the hill, and Maverick, as he looked, suddenly 
jumped to his feet and uttered an exclama- 
tion. He was an expert horseman and an 
enthusiastic lover of the horse; an animal 
once seen by him was always remembered in 
its gait and movements, as well as in its form; 
and he at once recognized the advancing 
horse as one that he had often seen. That 
horse never had but one rider, he well knew; 
and as he leaned upon his own saddle and 
eagerly looked up the road, his new emotion 
found vent in words. 

“Has the devil thrown that mah in my 
way at this moment ?—he, of all other men 
on earth—lest I should slacken my purpose ?” 

He paused abruptly, and looked still more 
eagerly. Horse and rider advanced on a jog- 
ging trot, for the animal was old and decrepit; 
and in afew moments more were within a 
few rods of the spot where Maverick stood. 

“The man himself!” was his whispered 
soliloquy. “ Fate wills it; I only follow. But 
by Heaven, how I should astonish him!” 

He was in the saddle again with the quick- 
ness of an expert rider, and held his mettled 
animal in check by the roadside. The new- 
comers advanced, and were soon almost 
abreast of him. The rider was dressed in a 
suit of black throughout, except the straw hat 
upon his head, and he sat loosely upon the 
saddle with his arms down and his head fallen 
upon his breast in a reverie. He might have 


passed Maverick unobserved had not the 
latter saluted him in a loud voice. 

“ Good-morning, parson. Which way?” 

The rider suddenly raised his head, and 
exhibited the face of Alvin Roeselle, the 
clergyman. It was a pale, sallow and rather 
sad face, with high cheek bones and strongly 
marked features. He looked like a born 
student, with his great expanse of foreliead, 
and his sunken, brilliant eyes; but there was, 
too, beneath his habitual gravity, almost sad- 
ness of face, an expression of sweetness which 
came forth at call. He was startled now at 
the suddenness of the salutation, breaking in 
upon his thoughts; and as he looked up and 
saw by whom he was addressed, he was 
somewhat puzzled that he should have been 
addressed at all. About the man before him, 
he knew nothing more than that he was the 
second son of old Ezra Maverick, of Maverick 
Farm, and reputed the hardest drinker, the 
roughest rider, the most dissolute young man 
for many miles around. Personally he knew 
nothing of him; he had never spoken with 
him; and he remembered that when he 
called at Maverick House some weeks before, 
the old man was sick and declined to see him, 
and that both the sons were away from heme. 
In the parish church there was a great square 
pew which was the hereditary property of the 
Mavericks, and he had heard from some of 
the oldest parishioners that many years be- 
fore, when Ezra Maverick was young and just 
married, he had occupied the great pew reg- 
ularly with his wife, at seasons of worship. It 
was a practice that had long been discon- 
tinued; not once since the death of his wife 
had Ezra Maverick sat there, and no one had 
ever seen either of the sons within the walls of 
the sanctuary. It was therefore with some 
natural embarrassment that Mr. Roesselle 
returned the salute. 

“Mr. Augustus Maverick, I believe,” he 
said. 

The other nodded and wheeled his horse 
into the road. 

“TI have waited for you,” he said, abruptly. 
“Not that 1 expected you,” he made haste to 
add, “ but—I saw you coming, and waited.” 

“I have been over to visit old Norah Ad- 
ney,” said the clergyman. “The poor soul is 
dying with consumption, and I try to see her 
at least twice a week.” 

And then there was a pause of some min- 
utes, while they rode along side by side, Mav- 
erick constantly curbing his horse to the pace 
of the slower one beside him. For twenty 
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minutes the conversation never went beyond 
commonplaces about the weather and the 
news; and then it ceased entirely, and a dead 
silence prevailed between the two. There 
was no bond of sympathy between them, and 
the manner of Maverick was rather repellant 
than otherwise. This, coupled with the bad 
character that rumor ascribed to him, con- 
strained the clergyman to silence, when with 
almost any other stranger his graceful and 
easy address and conversation would have 
been charming. He glanced furtively at his 
companion as they rode on, and Maverick 
looked over his horse’s head, straight up the 
road. Once, however, he turned his face and 
looked at the other, and that was when they 
had approached very near to the spot known 
as the Tory’s Leap. The clergyman had dis- 
covered the locality, and a peculiar smile 
crossed Maverick'’s face as he observed the 
shudder that crossed that of his companion. 

“A spot of much interest,” Maverick said, 
suddenly checking his horse directly opposite 
the bank. As he pronounced the words he 
never removed his eyes from his companion’s 
face, and he saw that sickly shudder cross it 
again. 

“& most horrible place,” was the low 
response. 

“Yes, to be sure; in one sense, I suppose 
that is so,” the other rejoined, in aloud voice. 
“But it is an interesting spot, too. I'll war- 
rant you now, parson, you never went to the 
edge of the bank and looked over there where 
that poor devil of a Levin made an end of 


himself last April. Have you?” 


“ Never, never—and I shall never wish to. 
The associations of the place are too awful to 
allow me to think seriously of such a thing. 
Let us go on.” 


Maverick turned his head away, that his 
companion might not see the exulting smile 


that ran over it. 

“A hard fate—wasn’t it, 
asked, never moving to go on. 

“Yes, yes—hard enough. But I must ride 
on.” 

“Did you know that unhappy young man ?” 


was the next question. The speaker still held 


-his rein tight, and looked full at the face of 
the clergyman. 
“No. Ido not think I ever spoke to him. 
But really, Mr. Maverick, I cannot stay—” 
“Tt would only take a single minute, par- 


son, for you to dismount and look over the 


edge of the cliff. I will hold your horse.” 
_ “God forbid!” The exclamation was uttered 


parson ?” he 
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with a very marked agitation of voice and a 
trembling of hands and face, not a tone nor a 
motion of which escaped the watchful - 
Maverick. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” the clergyman continued. 
“This melancholy subject seems to have a 
strange fascination for you; I frankly confess 
that it is too unpleasant to me to bear more 
than a passing reference. You may under- 
stand why this should be so; but if you heard 
none of the gossip which connected the name 
of Horace Levin with that of Helen Westcott 
before my marriage—I say if you have heard 
none of this, then you cannot understand 
why this subject is extremely painful to me. 
I must decline to converse any further about 
it; and as we are near the corner where you 
will turn off to reach Maverick House, I will 
bid you good-evening now. I do not wish to 
be ungracious, sir; I shall be happy to call 
upon you soon, and renew your acquaintance 
under more favorable auspices. Good-evening, 
sir!” 

He chirruped to his horse, and the animal, 
which had been standing as though fastened 
into the road during this colloquy, resumed 
his jog-trot. Maverick gave his own horse 
the rein, and two bounds brought him beside 
the other. A shadow crept over the clergy- 
man’s face; then a faint spot of red showed 
upon his cheek, and he looked at his tormen- 
tor with impatient inquiry. They had now 
reached the corner of which Mr. Roesselle 
had just spoken; but Maverick made no mo- 
tion to turn off. He kept his eyes fixed upon 


the clergyman’s face, coolly, deliberately, 
evidently with a purpose. 

“I suppose I have heard all the gossip you 
refer to,” he said. “I suppose there is no 
doubt that the lady whom you married, and 


Horace Levin, were once engaged—or some- 
thing very near to it, What of it? I fail to 


see why that circumstance should make you 
so averse to the mere mention of the place 
where poor Levin met his end.” 

The minister’s pale face was in an instant 
flooded with a rush of indignant blood. His 


hands trembled with excitement so that they 


could hardly hold the reins; he strove to 


speak out an indignant protest against this 
continual impertinence, but he was tongue- 
tied with the force of his emotions. They 
rode past the turning, but Maverick still kept 
his horse by the side of the other. 

“Well, parson,” he said, with cool blunt- 


ness, “no matter now. We'll dismiss the 
subject, for the present, at least. You spoke 
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about calling on me at some time not far dis- 
tant; but the fact is, I have some business 
that is pressing, and I can’t wait for your call. 
I'll go home with you to-night, if you please.” 

The clergyman looked uneasily at the 
speaker. 

“I pray you defer your call till to-morrow,” 
he said. “I am weary, and somewhat ner- 
vous. I am hardly fit to converse at all.” 

“TI must see you to-night,” was the peremp- 
tory reply. “ My business is brief, and must 
be done now.” 

“Then speak it here,” was the last des- 
perate appeal of the, clergyman, shrinking 
from the proposition as he shrank from the 
man. “Excuse me, sir, but I would rather 
choose the time when you are to come to my 
humble parsonage. Tell me now and here 
how I can serve you.” 

The answer was quick and stern, and ad- 
mitted of no denial. 

“You see it is getting toward evening, par- 
son, and any of these obscure places along 
this road which we are passing may hold an 
eavesdropper. What I have to say to you 
must be said in secret; what you have to 
promise me must be promised in secret.” 

They rode on in silence, and soon the 
gathering twilight hid their faces. Tormented 
by the strange persistency of Maverick in 
forcing this disagreeable subject upon him, 
and believing from his sinister appearance 
and address that his forced visit boded no 
good to him, the clergyman rode on, glad at 
last that he had an opportunity in the ob- 


scurity of the hour to compose himself for 
the coming interview. After riding some 
distance further, they turned down a lane 
which led to the parsonage. Daylight had 
gone when they reached it, so that they 


could not seo the steep roof of Maverick 


House above the trees, a mile and a half 


away across the fields. 


They dismounted, and Maverick tied his 
horse. 


“Go-and put your animal up,” he said, to 
the other; “I will wait here for you.” 


The clergyman returned in a few minutes, 


and found Maverick sitting on the steps, but 
in the shade of the pillars, so that the lamp- 
light from the house could not reach him. 
“Take me directly to your study,” he said. 
“Acquaint no one with my presence here.” 
His tone was that of command. Mr. Roes- 


selle silently led the way through the hall, 


and was about to open the second door on 
the left, when the door opposite was flung 


open, and the apparition of a lovely young 
creature in a white muslin dress burst out of 
the sitting-room upon them. Her arms were 
about her husband’s neck in an instant. 

“ Why, you naughty Alviu!” she exclaimed. 
“You are trying to get into the house with- 
out letting me know you are here. But my 
ears are too quick, sir; I heard you, and I—” 

The strange expression of the face into 
which she was looking told her as plainly as 
words could have spoken it that there was 
another present; she turned her head and saw 
Augustus Maverick looking at her. She 
dropped her arms and retired a few steps, 
and her husband said: 

“This gentleman has a little business with 
me in the study, Helen, dear. But I will be 
with you in a few moments.” 

She hid her confusion by an immediate es- 
cape into the dining-room, and the two men’ 
passed into the study. It was a small room, 
filled with Mr. Roesselle’s books and desk, 
and on a small table a lamp yas burning 
faintly. The clergyman raised the wick 
enough to make a bright light, and handing 
his visitor one of the two armchairs, sat 
down in the other. Without a word he 
leaned his face on his hand, and looked in- 
quiringly at Maverick. The latter seemed in 
no hurry to be seated. He stood by the chair, 
his fingers drumming on the back, and 
carelessly said: 

“ Mrs. Roesselle is a charming woman.” 

There was no answer; the clergyman was 
looking at him to ascertain what the remark 


might mean. 


“You have been married about three 
months, I believe,” was spoken, in the same 
careless tone. 


“More, But, Mr. Maverick, I beg to remind 
you that you are here against my expressed 


wish, on your own invitation, for the purpose 


of transacting some business with me. Is it 
too much to ask that you will confine yourself 
to that business ?” + 

Maverick stepped to the door without a 
word, opened it, and looked into the hail. 


Then he closed it, turned the key, and took 


his seat in the chair directly in front of the 
clergyman, and so near that their knees 
touched. 

“TI merely wish to ensure secrecy,” he said. 
The other did not speak—it may be that he 
could not command his voice—but motioned 


him to continue. 


“J must tell you candidly, parson, in the 
beginning, that what 1 have to say relates 
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entirely, in the first instange, to the death of 
Horace Levin.” 

Mr. Roesselle alinost sprang from his chair; 
the blood rushed angrily into his face a ain, 
and he had commenced to utter a protest, 
when Maverick with a strong hand on either 
shoulder forced him back into the chair, 
and continued to talk, so rapidly that the 
other could not interrupt him. 

“You need not say a word, sir; not a word. 
1 know all you would say. The subject is un- 
pleasant to you, Iam aware; but I cannot 
help that. You must bear me; if a stronger 
word is necessary, then I will say, you shall 
hear me. Parson Roesselle, you know that 
the verdict of the coroner’s jury declared that 
Horace Levin came to his death by his own 
act. Do you know of any person whu dis- 
sents from their conclusions, and doubts the 

‘ correctness of that inquest? You need not 
answer; I see by your face, that you would 
tell me that you are surprised that I should 
suggest any such doubt. Ah sir, let me tell 
you further, not only do I suggest the doubt, 
but I have ever believed, and do now believe, 
that Horace Levin did not die the death of a 
suicide.” 

The clergyman started again, and exclaimed, 
“ How could it be otherwise? How—” 

“Look at the circumstances,’ Maverick 
continued, again forcing him to sit down. 
“ A man is found dead at the foot of a tall cliff, 
and we will allow that he must have fallen 
from the top of it, since the marks on his 
body seem to show it, and since he was seen 
in the vicinity of the bank above but a few 
hours previous. He had been disappointed 
in love—excuse the mention of the well- 
known fact, sir, but it is necessary; and that, 
say the jury and the people, is cause enough 
for the act. Bah, bah!—we all know better. 
Such things don’t happen in America, except 
in story-books. You are much such a man 
as was your dead rival, Mr. Roesselle; now 
would you have killed yourself had you been 
the disappointed one? Assuredly not; you 
would laugh at the idea now, if you were not 
so very sober. But they say that his watch 
and the picture of his former sweetheart were 
found carefully put away, and of course by 
his own hand, at the place of his death, and 
therefore it must have been a premeditated 
self-murder. Pish, pish!—that is worse rea- 
soning still. As though aman on the very 
brink of eternity should think of trinkets 

or love-tokens! Don’t you see the absurdity 

of the thing? Now, Mr. Parson, I can easily 
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imagine a way in which this youth may have 
come to hisend. He would not take off the 
keepsakes that he prized if he was about to 
kill himself; but I have known young fellows 
to do just that before a personal conflict. 
Upon my soul, sir, I believe that there is at 
least one man alive who can tell the truth 
about Levin’s death; because I think he died 
in a struggle on the top of that bank. Why 
could not the fools who examined the spot 
see that there were footmarks stamped into 
the ground by twe pair of boots? Why could 
they not see that some of the heel-marks 
showed the print of nail-heads all around the 
heel, and others had no such marks? I looked 
for myself, and I found so much with no 
trouble at all.” 

The speaker purposely paused, to observe 
closely the effect that his words produced 
upon the clergyman. The latter sat ner- 
vously working his fingers on the arms of his 
chair, profoundly agitated, and striving to in- 
terrupt the flow of the other’s talk. As soon as 
an opportunity was given him, he exclaimed: 

“You talk of this subject in defiance of 
me; I have told you that it is deeply painful, 
I have begged you to desist; you will not. If, 


then, I am compelled to hear what you will 


say, for the sake of my feelings, already pained 
almost beyond endurance—for my sake, sir, 
be brief and rapid.” 

“TI want to know what you think of my 
reasoning—of my conclusion?” Maverick 
bluntly said. 

“I do not wish to converse at all on this 
topic,” was theinstant reply. “ But ifyou will 
have my opinion, I merely say that both your 
reasoning and your conclusion are absurd, for 
reasous that I need not state.” 

“ And you think the inquest was right ?” 

“T think it folly to doubt it. But I am not 
interested in your groundless suspicions, and 
I am not the proper person to receive them. 
I am a minister of the gospel, not an officer 
of the law.” 

“Perhaps I may go to a magistrate at Tar- 
rytown with my suspicions,” returned May- 
erick, in a slow and measured tone. “ Whether 
I do or not depends very much on you, Mr. 
Roesselle.” 

“Upon me ?” 

“Upon you. For look you, sir—although 
you may still pretend that the relation which 
the lady whom you married once maintained 
with the man of whom we speak does not 
and should not interest you to discover all 
that can be known about the death of 


‘ 


that man—I think otherwise, and I am bound 
to tell you all I know of that affair. A mo- 
ment since you heard me say that I believed 
there was at least one man alive who could 
tell all about Horace Levin’s death; but Ican 
say more than that. I can say with truth, I 
do say, that there are two men alive who 
know all about it. And I am one of the 
two.” 

“What do you mean?” Roesselle faintly 
asked. 

“T will tell you; and after I have told you, 
I want you to tell me whether I had better go 
to Tarrytown and lay my information before 
the authorities. You see, sir, I insist that 
you ought to feel an interest in this strange 
affair, and I insist that the relation in which 
your wife once stood with this man who is 
dead,.gives me the right to demand your ad- 
vice. And are not you the clergyman who 
read the burial service over the corpse? 
What could be more proper than that you 
should advise me in this juncture ?” 

A nervous, impatient motion of the minis- 
ter’s hand told Maverick to go on. He con- 
tinued, speaking slowly and in a low tone: 

“The inquest declared that Levin came 
to his death on the night of the 17th, 
or the morning of the 18th of April, 1830. 
It was, in fact, on the night of the 17th, 
about nine o’clock. I know the time, be- 
cause I was there, and saw the deed! It 
was a clear moonlight night, and I had been— 
no matter where I had been ;” and the speaker 
bit his lip as he remembered that it was the 
night of his first visit to Augusta Traynor’s 
cottage. “I was riding up the road, when my 
attention was attracted to a saddle-horse that 
was tied among some bushes between the 
road and the bank, and 1 rode over to see 
what it meant. I reached the bushes, and 
thought no more of the horse, for, as I sat in 
my saddle I looked over their tops, and I saw 
a scene of which I was the only witness, 
Two men stood face to face a few feet apart, 
very near the brow of the cliff, and not more 
than two rods from me. The light of the 
moon was strong, and I at once recognized 
the one farthest from me as Horace Levin. 
The nearer of the two I did not know imme- 
diately; but within the next minute I saw his 
face and heard his voice, and then I knew 
him. I sat silently, and neither of them saw 
me, or had any intimation of my presence, 


As I looked, I saw Levin take off his watch 
and chain and hang them on a bramble, and 
lay something beside it which he took from 
his pocket. Then he came toward the other, 
and shook his fist menacingly in his face. ‘I 
believe you've lied about me,’ he said, almost 
choked with anger. ‘ Nothing but lies would 
have done that business.’ *I have not lied 
about you, the other replied. ‘You have— 
you have—and you lie when you deny it! 
raged Levin. ‘ You will be ashamed of this, 
some day, the other calmly rejoined. ‘Ill 
make you ashamed of your conduct now, 
was the next; and Levin shook his fist di- 
rectly in the other’s face. ‘There's bad blood 
between us; I'll fight you now,’ Levin cried. 
‘I have no bad blood with you, and I cer- 
tainly will not fight,’ was the reply. ‘Ho, 
ho! A coward as well as a sneak! the ex- 
cited man sneered; and with the words he 
struck the other a violent blow upon the 
chest.’ It staggered him back; but when he 
recovered his breath and his feet, he had lost 
all control of himself. He rushed upon Levin 
like a wild beast, seized him with a strength 
far beyond his appearance, and hurled him to 
the ground. MTlorace Levin fell within a foot 
of the edge of the cliff, and with the force of 
the shock that had impelled him there not 
spent, he rolled over! He threw up his hands 
and caught some shrubs that grew over the 
edge, but they yielded, and he disappeared 
down the cliff. His antagonist ran to the 
edge, knelt down, and looked over; and when 
I retired, as silent and unperceived as I came, 
he was in the same position.” 

The horror of this revelation bristled in 
every hair, and distorted every lineament of 
the listener. 

“What!” he gasped, “do you mean that 
Levin—was—was—” 

“Murdered? Yes.” 

* And you saw it?” 

“1 saw it.” 

There was a pause. Roesselle seemed 
about to ask another question, but his tongue 
refused him utterance. Augustus Maverick 
continued: 

“T saw it, and I recognized the murderer.” 

He bent forward, and grasping the arm of 
the clergyman, he lowered his voice to a 
thrilling whisper, and profounced the words: 

“ And you are the man.” 
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Two Arrows at Once. 


A VISION. 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


I closed the book, whose pages weird 
Had held my senses traneed all day; 
What wonder, then, that strange eyes peered 
From out the twilight’s shadows gray? 


A phantom host stole through my room, 
The shades of heroes long since dead; 
I shuddered in the gathering gloom, 
And awe-struck marked their noiseless tread. 


Dark warriors, with their brows deep lined 
By care, in royal pageants passed; 

Vague pictures of the ’wildered mind 
That, fancy-painted, faded fast. 


By glamour bound, the silvery swell 
Of music floated to my ear; 
It stirred my soul, a wizard spell, 
So sweet rung out its throbbings olear. 


Kings clad in purple met my gaze, 
Of whose wild splendor I had read; 


Mine eyes were dazzled by the blaze 
Of light their gold and jewels shed. 


Ah! whence has come this sudden change? 
What is it meets my startled glance? 

Why should the real world look so strange? 
Who woke me from that dreamy trance? 


The gas is lit; the embers burn 
With fierce red heat; I sit alone: 

My thoughts from past to present turn, 
And airy phantoms all have flown. 


Was there a more heroic age 

Than that wherein we work and wait? 
O, shall we find that history’s page 

Can braver deeds than ours relate? 


With pulsing throbs the heart of Time 
Beats high, still full of lusty life; 

The present looms up grand, sublime, 
By glory crowned, with greatness rife. 


TWO ARROWS AT ONGE. 


BY FRANK H. ANGIER. 


OnE pleasant afternoon in June, Mr. Ar- 
thur Mortley, having nothing else in particu- 
lar to-do, sat in his office with his feet on the 
window-sill and looked out into the Park. 
The dreamy rustling of the trees below him, 
casting their cool shadows across the pave- 
ment before the window, breathing pleasant 
tales into his willing ears, of country brooks 
and sunny meadows far away, brought a sweet 
languor to his brain, and caused Mr. Mortley 
at that moment to indulge in dreams. 

The June term was over. The courts had 
closed for the long vacation. Mortley’s briefs 
were all stuck into their respective pigeon- 
holes until the next October, and now there 
was nothing in particular to prevent him 
from going to the country for a summer's 
holiday and rest. Of course he should go to 
Hertford. That had been decided a year ago, 
long before he received Tom Trenholm’s let- 
ter, begging him, if ke entertained any regard 
for his old chum, to come down and help him 
catch some of those twe pound trout that 
were getting so “sassy.” “Bring all your 
flies and plenty of brown hackles,” wrote 
Tom, “I'll promise you some sport that is 


worth coming for.” The innocent!—not to 
know that Hertford held for Mortley some- 
thing better worth coming for than trout. 

If he had not loved her as well as he did, 
he would have asked her to marry hi.a at 
once, when he first told her his secret on that 
golden summer afternoon a year ago. As it 
was, he had only revealed to her how strong 
his great love was, and asked her to become 
his wife some day. Then he was entering an 
untried profession. He felt that he had no 
right to invite her to share his fortunes un- 
til his position in the great scrub-race of life 
was more certain and better secured, and it 


- was with no slight satisfaction that his eye, 


wandering vaguely upward in his reverie, 
rested now for a moment upon the letters 
painted across the window-panes, “ Blaikie, 
Fountain & Mortley,’ and a dream of the 
futtire home, radiant with her presence as its 
mistress, flitted across his mind, 

It was not because she was beautiful that 
Mortley had fallen in love with Eva Tren- 
holm (did I not tell you that her name was 
Eva?). Neither was it because she was witty, 
and accomplished, and good, nor yet because 
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she was Tom’s sister. “Confound it!” mut- 
tered Arthur, whenever he tried to think of 
it, “I don’t know what itis. I couldn’t help 
it. I would die for her, and she knows. it.” 
That was the sum and substance of it. As 
well ask a daisy why it grows, or a rose why it 
blooms, as to ask of man or woman their rea- 
sons for making targets of themselves for the 
arrows of Love. 

I think that if Eva Trenholm had never 
seen Arthur Mortley, she never would have 
loved atall. There is a class of women whose 
natures are so finely strung, their instincts, 
passions, tastes and affections so delicately 
poised and balanced, that they can assimilate 
with nothing that is not their perfect appo- 
site. There is an instinctive shrinking from 
all that tends to disturb this natural eqhilib- 
rium—a quick recoil from whatever is harsh to 
the inner sense. Let him who would win the 
affections of women such as these, be wary in 
his approach, They are the electroscopes of 
the social world. Their fine perceptions will 
indicate the presence of a disturbing influ- 
e1ice as unerringly as gold foil will reveal the 
existence of electricity, and the vigilant moni- 
tors which hold watch and ward over their 
hearts will close their doors and bolt them 
fast. 

Eva Trenholm was a woman of this kind. 
She felt within herself that, as she had never 
loved but once, so, should this love fail her, 
she never would love again. She had come 
to Mortley with her trusting, faithful heart in 
both her hands, and had said, “ Take it; it is 
yours for all time. I have nothing more to 
give you.” And he had accept d the trust as 
sacred, as a gift he had not deserved, but 
for which in his daily prayers he thanked God 
from his inmost soul. 

There seemed no good reason apparent to 
either of these young people, why the present 
summer should not witness the consumma- 
tion of their desires. In one short year 
Mortley had reached the summit of the weary 
hill which less fortunate men are often a life- 
tine in climbing, and found himself in the 
midst of a suceessful practice, Now he could 
return to claim his waiting bride without 
any pangs of conscience or a distrustful feel- 
ing that his eagerness had overbalanced his 
juegment. There was nothing to prevent 
his marriage. No doubts or fears had ever 
eome between them. No suspicions of the 
other’s constancy had ever crossed the mind 
of either. He believed in her as thoroughly 
as she believed in him, which is more than 
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one can often say of engaged people in these 
days of matrimonial plots and counterplots. 
Therefore it was with a feeling of calm satis- 
faction that Arthur Mortley sat thinking of 
these things on that sultry afternoon, with his 
feet upon the window-sill and his eyes bent 
upon the rustling trees in the Park. 

A week afterward, he met her at the station 
at Hertford. 

“ Behold !” she cried, gayly, holding up her 
riding-whip as she saw him coming across the 
platform with his carpet-bag; “I’ve come 
down for you on horseback, because I knew 
you would enjoy that better than riding up to 
the house in the carriage. We can have a 
good gallopon the way. James will take your 
luggage.” 

“ Always a thoughtful puss,” he said, vault- 
ing lightly into the saddle which the groom 
vacated for him, and bending tenderly toward 
her to imprint a kiss upon her lips. “Which 
way do we go?” 

“Through the woods,” she said, touching 
her horse with her whip; “ you have no idea 
how lovely they are, this summer.” 

“ And what news?” he asked. 

“Nothing interesting. All I have to offer 
you will be croquet and driving. Tom adds 
fishing. The dear boy has gone crazy about. 
trout, and litters the dining-room carpet all 
over every morning with his feathers and 
flies. Then Rose is here. She will be com- 
pany for you whenever I am busy.” 

“ Rose who?” asked Arthur. 

“Why, Rose Burnham. Dear little girl! 
You don’t know how she has grown into my 
heart already.” 

“ Not my cousin Rose!” 

“Yes, certainly. Mother became ac- 
quainted with her family at the springs last 
year, so she invited Rose to spend a month 
with us this summer as company for me. It 
will be pleasant for you, wont it ?” 

“I never saw Rose Burnham tn my life.” 

“ All the better. I shan’t say any more 
about her then, until you meet her, but you 
wont see her to-night, for she has gone to the 
parsonage to tea with Tom, and it will be late 
when they come home. I refused an invita- 
tion because I expected you. It matters noth- 
ing. How grandly these trees throw their 
shadows across the road?” 

Rose Burnham at Hertford! If Eva Tren- 
holm only knew how that name had danced 
like an ignis fatuus before the mental vision 
of her lover in years that were gone! Mort- 
ley had heard of his eousin here and there, in 
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a hundred different places—heard of her as 
something bright and pretty, a tender blos- 
som among the seedy stalks that clustered 
about the old Mortley humestead, but never 
yet had he placed eyes upon her. So invari- 
ably had she eluded him, that he had almost 
doubted whether her avoidance of him were 
not intentional. If he visited the old farm, 
she was ever absent. If he went to Newport 
in the hope of meeting her (for he did take 
that amount of trouble on two different 
occasions), she would be gone with her parents 
to some other spot. In his younger days, in 
fact, Mortley had searched high and low for 
this little female jack-o-lantern, until he be- 
gan to believe her to have but a mythical ex- 
istence at best. Then a new star dawned 
upon his world, and nebulz had no longer 
an interest for him. 

And this new star shone so brightly into 
his life! How its soft and tender light 
brightened the dark corners and made glad 
the waste places! She looked so queenly to 
him as she rode under the shadows of the 
wood, her yellow hair falling loosely down 
upon the dark velvet of her riding-habit, and 


her frank, blue eyes turned ever and anon 


toward him with some eager question ! 

She was not one who would pass as beauti- 
ful in the eyes of the world. Eva Trenholm 
was of a type e-sentially American. Slender 
and graceful in figure, soft and pliant in out- 
line, almost fragile in the delicacy of her pro- 
portions, the contour of her face and form 
suggested intellectuality rather than beauty. 
Her eyes were large and blue—twin orbs 
which held all truth and ingenuousness swim- 
ming in their clear depths. Her mouth was 
small and delicately outlined—a trembling, 
sensitive mouth, that was wont to betray the 
presence of every passing emotion. Her 
cairiage was that of a refined superiority, 
almost of queenly command. If it was 
beauty at all, it was an imperial beauty, a 
beauty fit to be given to the mother of a king. 
Her hand was white and soft, dimpled upon 
the knuckles, rose-pink upon the palms, nuch 
like the hands of other American girls, bus 
firm to clasp, and with something in its touch 
that indicated resolution and perhaps a cer- 
tain strength of character—which last quality, 
I take it, is more easily discoverable through 
the grasp of a hand than in any other 
manner, whether it be given by man or 
woman. But it was not so mtch the beauty 
of her tace as the beauty of her presence, 
that grew upon Arthur Mortley. It was the 
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musical rhythm of her every movement, the 
grace and harmong of all that she did, that 
had thrown about him a magnetic and potent 
spell. 

They reached an opening in the wood which 
looked out upon a rolling landscape, in the 
midst of which a wreath of blue smoke 
curled softly upward into the still evening air 
from behind a little grove of trees. 

“ Voila—the house!” exclaimed Eva. “I'll 
try a gallop with you from here to the gate; 
and tightening her rein, she urged forward 
her horse, and was soon lost from Mortley’s 
sight in a cloud of dust. 

“Wel! done!” said Arthur, when he had 
caught her, tossing his whip to the boy who 
came out to take the horses. “What kind of 
rider 1s my cousin Rose ?” 

“T am not a judge, but I think she rides 
well. She is a very little girl, you know.” 

He lifted her lightly from her horse and 
held her for a moment before letting her go. 
A look which spoke volumes went out from 
his.eyes into hers as he did so. If she had 
ever doubted his faith, that quick, sudden 
flash of intelligence, speeding with the swift- 
ness of thought from his brain to hers, would 
have banished forever her suspicions. It told 
her more than all his words had ever done. 

The first greeting from the family over, he 
resigned himself without resistance to the 
magic of her influence. By a necromantic 
spell, more wonderful than the arts of Circe, 
she held him through the evening. To him 
her very presence by his side was a joy whose 
full measure he eould hardly yet realize. At 
the piano as he turned her music; at the lit- 
tle game of chess under the evening lamp; 
in their walk upon the broad piazza in the 
moonlight before retiring for the night, 
the whole burden of his grateful thought 
was, “She is mine! She has promised to be 
my wife!’ And with the short-sightedness 
of all men in love, he felt to the fullest the 
burning ardor of his own passion without 
knowing the real measure of its depth or 
strength. No hard experience as yet had 
tried his constancy or purified his heart. 
Who shall say that even now he was not 
deceiving himself and her? 

The birds were carolling their early matins 
when Arthur awoke next morning and threw 
open his window. Below him was a sea of 
gorgeous blooms, tossing their subtile fra- 
grance into the clear air. The dew hung in 
crystal drops from the cups of golden blos- 
soms that bent beneath their weight of trem- 
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bling pendants, and a fresh, earthy smell came 
up from the damp flower-beds in the garden. 
Leaning upon the window-sill for a moment, 
and peering down through the leaves of a 
vine that partly obstructed his view, Mortley’s 
eyes fell upon a neatly-dressed female figure 
seated upon the steps of the piazza, and en- 
gaged, apparently, in tying together the stems 
of a bunch of crimson roses. Her face was 
hidden by the rim of a broad straw hat, 
which so concealed her head and shoulders 
as to leave in view for Mortley’s edification 
only a pair of very small, white hands, which 
seemed just then to be deftly busy. He knew 
that Eva was an early riser, although he had 
hardly expected her to be up and stirring so 
soon as this; but not'to be too far behind- 
hand, he finished dressing himself and de- 
scended to the piazza. Without a doubt that 
it was really Eva before him, he advanced 
softly toward her and placed both hands upon 
her shoulders. The wide'straw hat was lifted 
suddenly, and a surprised face, which was not 
Eva Trenholm’s, was turned to meet his gaze. 
Mortley stepped back in some confusion. 

“ Halloo!” he said. “I beg your pardon.” 

She looked at him for a moment as though 
studying his features well, and then replied: 

“Halloo! Who are you?” 

The bruskness of her manner, and the 
mischievous look in her wide, brown eyes, 
made Arthur laugh in spite of himself. 

*“ Just what I was about to ask you,” he 
said. “When I saw you from the window, I 
thouglit it was Miss Trenholm.” 

“Weil, you see it isn't Miss Trenholm. 
And what then ?” 

“Tell me who, then, first.” 

“There goes my best rose, right down in 
the wet dirt. Pick it up, please?” ~ 

Mortley stooped for the flower, and with his 
knife divested the branch of its thorns before 
returning it. 

“Thorns are bad for the fingers,” he said. 
“You had better let me doctor the rest of 
them for you.” 

“O yes, do,” she exclaimed, handing him 
the whole bunch; “I’ve pricked my fingers 
with them awfully, already. Let’s see. You 
were going to tell me your name, you know.” 

Mortley looked into her eyes and laughed 
again. 

“T believe you know it already,” he said. 

“I suppose you are Arthur Mortley, aren’t 
you? Well, I am Rose Burnham—your 


cousin, you know. You can kiss me if you 
want to.” 
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Tu this challenge Arthur, nothing loth, at 
onee responded, bat, whether it was from 
nervousness, or over-eagerness, or a miscaleu- 
lation of their relative heights of stature I 
‘cannot say, his lips touched her face at a 
point some distance above their intended 
place of junction, and he kissed the tip of her 
nose. ‘ 

“O dear!” she said, “ that’s not the way to 
kiss a cousin. Here now!” 

So saying, she threw both her arms about 
‘his neck, and pressed her ripe, red lips to his, 
in a burning, sensuous kiss, which tingled 
through Arthur’s memory to his dying day. 

“That’s the way to kiss cousins,” she ex- 
claimed. “Cousins are next to sisters, you 
know, only a little better. You are going to 
stay liere some time, aren’t you? There’s no 
use asking that, though, for I know you are. 
I did hear you were going to be married be- 
fore you went home, It’s so, isn’t it. Hert- 
ford is a great place for such things. Would 
you believe it? I have only been here two 
weeks, and one of these preeious Hertford 
youths has been down on his knees already. 


Singular, isn’t it?” 


She untied the ribbons of her hat and 
shook out a glorious mass of brown ringlets, 
which the morning breeze at once seized 
upon in great delight, as its own appropriate 
playthings. Was it not somewhat strange 
that a slight feeling, as of pain, should flit 
across Mortley’s consciousness as she told him 
this? It was'hardly a palpable sensation— 
only a shadowy, vague impression, but he 
regretted that the thing had happened, or 
having happened, that she had spoken of it. 

“Very singular,” he said,—* that it should 
have taken him two weeks to do it.” 

“O nonsense!” she replied, with an impa- 
tient gesture; “don’t spoil my good opinion of 
you by making such silly remarks. Here 
eomes Eva. Give me the roses, please. I 
picked them for her.” 

She snatched the flowers from Mortley’s 
hand and rose hastily. 

“You have dispensed with all need for 
an introduction, I see,” said Eva, stopping 
upon the threshold of the hall. “I hope you 
haven’t begun to quarrel already.” 

“O no, we're going to like each other fa- 
mously—at least,” said Rose, innocently; “I 
am going to like him, and it wont be my 
fault if he doesn’t like me. Here are some 
roses, dear—Folly’s peace-offering to Wisdom. 
Accept them, do.” 

She went to her and twined her arm about 
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Eva’s waist as she presented the nosegay, and 
as the two girls stood there in the doorway— 
the one so tall and stately, and with frank, 
blue eyes bent pleasantly toward the petite 
figure at her side, the other laughingly shak- 
ing her brown ringlets about, and resting her 
pink cheek against her companion's shoul- 
der—a recognition of the contrast between 
them arose involuntarily in Arthur’s mind. 
He did not know that. he was contrasting 
them. He would not have acknowledged 
that there was the slightest. opportunity for 
comparison, but, nevertheless, he did wonder, 
as he stepped across the piazza to take Eva’s 
hand, how it was that Rose seemed so much 
_prettier and more attractive to him, just then, 
‘than she. 

“Yes, and if he doesn’t fall in love with 
you quite, before you have done with him,” 
said Eva, “it will be because he has greater 
power of resistance than all the other men 
have. This little witch is a sad destroyer of 
hearts, Arthur.” 

“ Now don’t, please,” exclaimed Rose, turn- 
ing from pink to crimson, “ If they will fall 
in love with me, howcan I helpit? I’m sure 
I don’t want them to, and Lknow Arthur has 
too much good sense to do anything so fool- 
ish. There goes the breakfast-bell, and I’m 
glad of it, for I'm awfully hungry.” 

There was something in this little chatoy- 
ant, sparkling girl, which to Arthur Mortley 
was fast proving strangely magnetic. Already 
she had cast abuut him the shadow of a 
spell, in which she was yet to bind him in 
still stronger bondage. Not yet did he sus- 
pect his thraldom, or begin to feel the potency 
of her charms. It was still too soon for that, 
but even now he acknowledged to himself her 
beauty, her grace, and her overflowing exu- 
berance of spirits—in all of which qualities, it 
seewed to him, she contrasted favorably with 
Eva. Her attractiveness was anew sensation 
fur him. She seemed to owe it toa faculty 
over which she had no control. She affected 
nothing. Whatever she was, it seemed to be 
spontaneonis atid natural, a free growth from 
a simple, unthinking, girlish heart, too inno- 
cent for coquetry or deception. Her fresh- 
ness interested him, and with a grand confi- 
dence that ke stood beyond the reach of dan- 
ger, Arthur Mortley resolved to make a study 
of her. The fact that, he oecupied the rela- 
tion of cousin, and that he was engaged to 
another woman, would act as an ivsulator for 
him, and he could play with her electricity 
‘without fear of being scorched. 
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With characteristic abandon he resigned 
himself to the delights which Hertfurd had 
to offer him. Soon there was a whirl of silks 
and satins in the house of Trenholm, ‘and 
work was commenced upon Eva’s bridal trous- 
seau, Her engagement in these pleasant, ex- 
citing preparations left Arthur and Rose 
much together, and there were many drives 
to the station for letters, strolls into the 
wood for mosses, and rambles over the fields 
for berries, when Eva was not with them, or 
her restraining influence over them. Even 
‘Tom was forgotten. To Arthur the days at 
first were one long dream of peace. Softly 
and quietly the hours slipped by—told off like 
golden beads upon the rosary of life—and 
happiness slumbered for him in the cool shad- 
ows of the woods, in the depths of the clear 
waters of the river, and in the warm sunlight 
on the meadows, It drifted over him with 
the afternoon clouds, and was whispered to 
him by fragrant winds that came redolent 
with the breath of hayfields, It was sung 
to him by the robins in the old orchard, it 
was rustled softly by the branches of the 


' trees, it was droned by the bees amid the 


clover—ever the same song—* peace, peace— 
here is perfect peace ;’ and by the fern-fringed 
borders of tumbling brooks, by the rambling 
lines of moss-grown walls, in the pastures, on 
the hillsides, in the fields of waving corn, he 
heard the same sweet melody ringing out 
into the summer air—* peace bloometh inthe 
Garden of God, and happiness is our ever- 
lasting heritage.” 

But this feeling of quiet happiness was not 
destined to last. Through all these days 
there was being'wove about him a web so 
subtile that he saw it not until he found him- 
self entangled in its meshes. The swift shut- 
tle of Fate, though it carried a silver thread, 
was none the less twisting a cord which was 
to bind him fast. Unconsciously, even to 
herself; this little laughing witch, with her 
soft brown eyes and clustering ‘curls, was 
driving a golden wedge into his life -which at 
last had entered his heart. ‘Then the days 
grew dark, and the than became pale and 
thoughtful. Once he was conscious of ask- 
ing hitnself this question, —* Is it possible for 
a man to love two women at once?” Then he 
cursed himself for an idle fool, and went out 
into the woods alone to reason with himself. 

O, the racking misery of it! Either he 
‘loved Eva Tretiholm, or he did not. ‘If he did 
‘not, was: he doing a thing honorable in the 
sight of God to make her his wife; whatever 
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such aj course might be in the eyes of men? 
.Was this dazzling meteor which had flashed 
into his world worthy of the sacrifice? Was 
she true and faithful? Did she care for him? 
All these questions be asked himself while he 
was trying to grind down his growing love for 
her, and to trample upon it and beat it out of 
his heart. 

And yet whatever Rose Burnham did she 
did unconsciously. If she had bewitched 
this man, she did not know it. That he was 
more attentive to her wishes than was com- 
patible with the relations which he held to 
Eva Trenholm, she was, perhaps, vaguely 
conscious ; but then the attentions were agree- 
able, and it was not in woman’s nature, much 
less a nature like Rose Burnham’s, to resist 
the temptation which was opened thereby 
fur an innocent flirtation. There never 
dawned upon her mind a suspicion that he 
amight be in earnest. The poor fellow must 
haye amusement, and was she not invited to 
Hertford to amuse him? If he made a fool 
of himself, which was not likely, at all events, 
it was not her fault, And so she accepted his 
invitations to ride, and boated with him on 
the river, and played croquet with him upon 
the lawn, without a thought that she was 
teaching him the saddest of lessons on the 
‘danger of playing with fire. 

To him the days, which were to have been 
so fruitful with tender delights, were full of 
hopeless misery. With a fierceness which 
can never be toldsgArthur Mortley wrestled 
with himself. Of the intensity of that strug- 
gle, none but himself ever knew. Heroic in 
litue things he might be, but to this fearful 
test his moral strength was not equal, and 
with an overwhelming sense of degradation 
and shame upon him, he allowed himself to 
-be drawn still further into the maelstrom, 
.whose roar even now came to his ears from 
far over the troubled waters, He could not 
choose between these two women. If he 
might have married them both, he would un- 
doubtedly have done so as the easiest mode of 
escape. Probably, in that case, he would have 
loved them both through all his: life as dearly 
as he did at present, for there never would 
have come to him the terrible experience, 
which afterward taught him that what men 
fail to discern alone, a Higher Intelligence 
will sometimes reveal to them. 

One day, as he lay under the trees on the 
river bank, a shadow fell upon him. It was 
cast by a sunburned, coatless young man ina 


straw hat, who stopped and Jeaned upon the 
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fence for a moment to look at the water. 

“Are you Mr. Mortley?” asked the 
stranger. 

“TI am,” replied Arthur; “very much at 
your service, I’m sure.” 

“ Then you are the man I have been want- 
ing to see,” replied the stranger, cutting a 
splinter from the fence with his knife, and be- 
ginning to whittle it into a toothpick. 

“Very well, sir, I am here for your 
inspection.” 

“It was about Miss Burnham, that I wished 
to speak,” said the man, hesitatingly. “ Are 
you going to marry the girl?” 

“TI once had a friend,” replied Arthur, rais- 
ing himself on one elbow-and looking at the 
stranger steadily, “ who was a doctor, and on 
one occasion I was rash enough to ask him 
what it was that he had given me.” 

“ Well?” 

“ And then he told me it was none of my 
business.” 

“I didn’t come here to bandy words,” said 
the man, fiercely. “ Perhaps you don’t know 
me. My name is Fairlie—Eben Fairlie. 
They do say you are engaged to be married 
to Squire Trenholm’s daughter, and there are 
those who think, if youcare nothing for Rose 
Burnham, that it would be manly in you to 
stand aside and give others a chance.” 

“True,” said Mortley, reflectively gazing 
before him into space. 

“Ts that all the answer you have for me?” 
asked the man, sullenly. 

“ My dear friend,” |replied Arthur, jumping 
up and taking him by the hand, “if you will 
answer for me the question you have asked 
about this girl, I. will be your debtor for life. 
Do you know whether she cares for me ?” 

“ You are trifling with me,” said Fairlie, an- 
grily. “If it hadn’t been for your cursed fool- 
ing with ler, she might bave looked at me. 
I don’t lay up any grudge against you, but 
God forgive you, if you are wronging either 
her or t’other poor girl. That’s all.” 

Then he shut up the blade of his knife say- 
agely, and walked away. 

That night it was late when Mortley re- 
turned from his walk. He sauntered wearily 
into the parlor, and stood for a moment in the 
middle of the room, trying to penetrate the 
dusky gloom. The lamps were not yet lighted, 
and a figure sat in the recess of the deep bay 
window, its dark outlines revealed against the 
lighter sky without. 

__ Rose,” he exclaimed, “is it you?” 
“Yes,” she said, “What kept you away 
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from supper, you truant? Off fishing with 
Tom?” 

“T have been trying to solve a question in 
metaphysics,” he replied, taking a seat upon 
an ottoman at her feet, “ and I think fate has 
sent you'to help me.” 

“O dear!” said Rose, “I don’t know any- 
thing about metaphysics.” 

“Do you believe a man may have two 
hearts ?” 

“T don’t know,” me said. “Men are 
strange ereatures. I know that a woman 
could not.” 

“Because I know a man,” he continued, 
“who at this moment cannot decide which of 
two women is dearest to him.” 

“ He is much to be pitied,” said Rose. 

“ He certainly is.” 

“Ts that the problem you have been study- 
ing all the afternoon ?” 

“T have been studying it much longer than 
that. Now I come to you for help.” 

“ And if this man does not know himself 
what he should do?” said Rose; “ how can he 
expect you, who have no interest in the mat- 
ter, to decide for him ?” 

“He has left it to me and to Destiny to 


guide him,” returned Mortley, “and Destiny 
has brought me to you.” 


“ You foolish boy. 1 know nothing of these 
abstract questions. They are all riddles to 
me. How do you expect me to help you?” 

“ By marrying me!” 

“O Arthur!” 

He had placed his hand upon hers, but 
she recoiled from him as though he had stung 
her. He could see, by looking past her 
toward the window, that her bosom was heav- 
ing tumultuously, and he heard her breath 
come quick and fast. 

“Rose! Rose!” he cried. “ You can never 
know what I have suffered. I have cursed 
myself for my wretehed folly, but I have not 
had the courage to tell her of this thing, or 
to leave this unhappy place. God knows, I 
would do no wrong. It is fate—fate. Had 
she been here to-night, iustead of you, I should 
have asked her tosave me.” 

She was silent for a moment, while her 
breath came more easily. Then she bent 
towaml him and with her hand brushed back 
the hair from his hot forehead. 

“ Arthur,” she said, quietly, “lad you never 
seen me, you would never have doubted your 
love for her.” 

“No,” he replied. “Inever until this mo- 
ment knew my own heart.” 


“You do not know it now,” said Rose. 

* You judge me by the past,” he answered. 
“ Has all this terrible struggle wrought no 
change inme? Doall these days uf helpless 
misery count for nothing ?” 

“If I should tell you,” said Rose, “that 
what you ask can never be—that you must go 
back to her whose happiness you would have 
me rain—go back and tell her of the terrible 
wrong you were so nearly doing her, and ask 
her forgiveness on your knees—what would 
you do?” 

He buried his face in his hands and was si- 
lent. He remained so long in this position 
without speaking, that Rose at last placed her 
hand upon his shoulder, to recall him to him- 
self. Then he raised his head and said, in a 
hoarse whisper: 

“TI should go.” 

“Then,” she said, “let us forget what has 
passed between us. Never allow yourself to 
think, Arthur, of what might have been. I 
would not be your wife now, even though I 
did not know that your love for Eva is at this 
moment far deeper and greater than any feel- 
ing you have forme. I think your problem, 
is solved.” 

She bent her face toward his and kissed 
him, and then rose from her seat. 

“Itis not solved,” he cried, catching her 
dress to retain her. “If this had happened 
sooner—if I had said to you a year ago what 
I have said to-night—would your answer have 
been the same ?” ° 

She paused a moment before replying. 
Then she said, very quietly: 

“It will do you no good to know that. I 
cannot tell you.” 

She loosed her dress from his grasp and 
glided softly from the room, while Mortley 
turned to the window and gazed vacantly out 
at the deepening twilight. He did not see, 
as he stood there, lost in a bewildered maze of 
reflection, the movement of a woman’s figure, 
which had sunk down beneath the open win- 
dow with both hands pressed upon the tem- 
ples. If he had seen it, the sight would have 
done little toward calming his emotions, for 
the figure was that of Eva Trenholm. 

After he had betaken himself to bed, bis 
scattered thoughts had an opportunity to ar- 
range themselves. In the stillness and privacy 
of his own room, he soon recovered from the 
first stunning effect of his blow, and was able 
to see the full measure of his folly. Buteven 
now he experienced no relief from his self- 
inflicted torture. Was bis love for Rose the 
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less a true love because its object was unat- 
tainable? To him the new hopelessness of 
his passion for ber was only a fresh cause for 
wretehedness, He did uot yet recognize the 
wide divergence between these two currents 
of feeling. He had not yet learned that the 
one was the froth and the other the wine— 
the one passion and the other love. There is 
a vast difference between these two, but 
Mortley had not learned it. It needed a 
sterner teacher than Rose to reveal it to him, 
Tossing in feverish restlessness from side to 
side upon his couch, he lay awake for hours, 
asking himself what he should do, The ter- 
tible problem seemed no nearer a solution 
now than ever before. And yet, in the si- 
lence and stillness of the night, Providence, 
which took as much care of Arthur Mortley’s 
affairs as it does of other people’s, was work- 
ing out the answer for him. 

He had dropped at last into a troubled, 
broken sleep, from which he suddenly awoke 
with a nervous start. The room seemed 
strangely light, and as he lay fora moment 
trying to collect his yet half-aroused faculties, 
there came vibrating across his consciousness 
the distant sound of a bell. A subdued and 
muffled roar, striking upon his ear like the 
roll of a far-off sea, awokein him an indefina- 
ble sensation of terror, and he arose and 


threw open the window. A burst of dense, 


black smoke flashed into his face as he did so, 
and took away his breath. A sound of many 
voices, a hurrying of people to and fro with- 
out, a crash of falling timbers and the blind- 
ing light which streamed into the room, 
brought him more completely to himself. 
Closing the sash again to shut out the clouds 
of smoke, he hastily donned a few pieces of 
clothing, and then, dropping to the roof of the 
piazza, he slipped safely down the water-leads 
into the arms of the people who were stand- 
ing below. 

The strange, intense light, and its lurid re- 
flection upon the sky, had aroused the coun- 
try people round about for miles, and already 
they came running across the fields toward 
the Trenholm mansion, some with ropes, some 
with buckets, and some with axes and hatch- 
ets. No one seemed to know the origin of 
the fire,and no one at that crisis of affairs 
stopped to speculate upon the matter. A 
line of men, under the Jeadership of a stal- 
wart man in a dark blue blouse, had formed 
between the well and the house, and was rap- 
idly passing forward buckets of water to 
throw upon the flames, The others stood in 
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acircle at a comfortable distance from the 
burning building, and stared at the work or 
destraction in bewildered apathy. 

Searcely had Mortley reached the ground, 
when there appeared at a window in the 
horth wing of the mansion, a figure, which 
the crowd at once recognized as Eva 
Trenholm. 

“A ladder—a ladder!” they all cried. 
“ Has no one brought a ladder?” 

A dozen men started off across the fields 
with the speed of men running for their lives. 
Mortley remembered seeing, some days before, 
a ladder in the barn. Thither he directed his 


course, and breaking the lock of the door with _ 


one blow of an axe, he seized the object of 
his search and came striding toward the scene 
of action. The fire had caught in the main 
portion of the house. Mr. Trenholm and the 
servants had escaped without injury before 
the alarm had been given, but so rapid had 
been the rush of the destroying element, that 
all communication with, the wings of the 
building had been almost immediately cut 
off. The apartment occupied by Eva Tren- 
holm was adjoining that assigned to Rose 
during her stay, though there was no commu- 
nication between the two. As Mortley, mak- 
ing gigantic strides over the ground, returned 
with his burden, a cheer went up from the 
sea of anxious faces upturned in the red light 
toward that pale figure in the window, but as 
he looked upward too, he saw a second figure 
at the other window, standing back in the 
shadow of the room. He knew that this was 
Rose Burnham, 

Shall 1 tell you that at that sight Arthur 
Mortley’s heart, stood still? Now, at this aw- 
ful moment, amid the roar of the flames and 
the falling of stones and timber, in the terri- 
ble glare and heat of fire and amid the crash 
and terror of destruction, the truth came to 
him as.to which of these two women he 
really loved. They say that drowning men 
recall in the one brief. momeut that is left to 
them, before Death closes his icy fingers 
around them, the most trivial incidents of 
their lives. In that instant there came upon 
Mortley a recollection, terrible in its distinct- 
ness, of the minutest events of the past few 
weeks, and in one quick second of time he 
suffered anew the intensified torture of the 
whole period of his struggle. Yet, though his 
heart for a moment stopped its pulsations, his 
feet never once faltered. In that hurried up- 
ward giance at those two shadowy figures 
above him, Arthur Mortley read the solution 
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of his problem. There was no time to lose. 
Already the fiery tongues of flame were 
creeping along the roof of the wing, and in a 
moment all help would come too late. There 
could be searcely time to save them both, and 
with a steady arm, Mortley planted one end of 
his ladder on the ground, and lifted the other 
until it touched the sill of one of the win- 
dows. But it was Eva Trenholm’s window, 
and not Rose Burnham’s. 

A dozen men rushed toward him and 
offered to ascend to the rescue, but he waved 
them off, and began to battle his ‘way alone 
through the smoke that poured down upon 
him and blinded him. He had turned, when 
half way up, to wave farewell to the other 
shadowy figure, which still stood half-con- 
cealed behind the curtains of her room. 
Then a joyful shout came upward to his ears 
from the crowd below, and another ladder 
was raised beside him and up against the 
second window. The man in the blue blouse 
was springing lightly up it, and looking down 
upon him, Arthur Mortley’s eyes met those of 
Eben Fairlie. 


Cruel as was the lesson of that fearful night, 
there were at least four persons who thanked 
God that it had been taught them. When 


daylight dawned upon the smoking ruins, and 
they stood together gazing at the blackened 
timbers, four silent thanksgivings arose to 
Him who ruleth all things, that beneath those 
smouldering ashes no hearts were buried. 
In Eva Trenholm’s mind there existed no 
self-tortdring doubt as to the coturse she 
should pursue. Knowing all, as she already 
did, she could not go to her fate blindly. To 
her there was no need for better proof of 
Arthur Mortley’s true nature, than the past 
night had revealed to her. She knew of his 
sufferings and respected them. She felt the 
real existence of that silent current of love 
which had all the time been setting from his 
heart toward hers—which had never for a 
moment sto , though turned aside fora 
period from its gentle purling course, by a sin- 
gle flower which Fate had thrown upon it. 
And Eva Trenholm, strong in the one virtue 


in which all women are strong—stronger even 
in that, perhaps, than some—still held her 
heart in both her hands, and said to Arthur 
Mortley as of old, “It is thine for all time.” 
And I do not think that either he or she has 
ever thought to reproach Cupid for shooting 


two arrows at ounce. 


FRUSTRATED HOPES. 


BY A CORPORAL OF Co. “Q.” 


I HAVE just finished reading, with intense 
interest, Lieutenant Sly’s wonderful adven- 
tures in Louisiana, as narrated by James 
Franklin Fitts, in the July and September 
numbers of your excellent magazine. As a 
former member of the brave old “411th,” I 
take almost a personal interest in the reminis- 
cences of the lieutenant. That they are 
truthful, in part at least, I can vouch, from 
my own memory. I am sure the regiment 
turned back from the mar¢h towards Alexan- 
dria, and that we met the adjutant the same 
day; but the little circumstances of the 
alligator, and the rescue from Bailie Vinson’s 
guerrillas, have who!ly escaped my recollec- 
tion; probably from the fact that, as a mem- 
ber of “ Co. L,” I was not with the detachment 
which came to the rescue at the critical mo- 
ment, which Captain Fitts so graphically 
describes. From my knowledge of the adju- 
tant’s general reputation for veracity, I am 
sure the whole account must be true. The 


adjutant needs no praise from me. He was a 
brave soldier, and an excellent officer; and 
the sears which he will bear through life 
sufficiently attest his bravery on that terrible 
14th of June at Port Hudson, and afterwards 
in “ the valley.” 

He will not remember the humble corporal 
of “Co. Q,” who used to note with unbounded 
admiration the soldierly stride, his fearful 
“Grecian Bend,” and his inimitable salute 
en quarte, as he marched to the front, and 
presented the regiment at dress parade. 
How we watched, with unutterable anxiety, 
the growth of his feeble mustache (the only 
feeble thing about him by the way); and how 
greatly we rejoiced, when, at length, it be- 
came visible to the naked eye as he faced the 
regiment at regulation distance! Behold, all 
these things are written in the memory of 
the veteratis of the “411th,” but as none 
possessed the adjutant’s descriptive powers, 
they have never been committed to paper. 
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Though the adjutant was a gallant son of 
Mars, he was no less a worshipper at Venus’s 
shrine. There, too, he stood confessedly the 
first amid a host. He does not tell us of his 
adventures in love as well as war. Perhaps 
his nataral modesty forbids; but just here 
occurs to my mind an incident which may 
serve to throw a still brighter halo of glory 
around his martial brow. 

It was on the same march back to Brashear 
from Alexandria. Our orders were to collect 
all “ contrabands,” together with all means of 
transportation along our line of march, and 
to convoy them to Brashear, which was to be 
made a recruiting rendezvous for the new 
Corps d’ Afrique. 

Such a medley of sights and sounds as our 
train presented on that march, was probably 
seldom witnessed during the war—always ex- 
cepting the wonderful march to the sea. 


Negroes, carts, family carriages, mules, 
darkies of all ages, sizes and complexions, 
feather beds, stoves, silks and satins, were 
indiscriminately “ mixed” and strewn along 
the line of march for nearly half a score of 
miles. 

The news of our coming went before us, 
and at each plantation we would meet crowds 
of darkies eager to go to “de land of Canaan 
with Massa Linkum’s men;” while shouts 
of “Glory!” “ Bress de Lord!” “ Hallelujah!’ 
and “ we’s gwine wid you all,” would fill the 
air with such a joyful chorus as the cypress 
woods along Bayou Teche never before re- 
echoed. 

The “411th” had a weakness for door-yards, 
and as the, evening shadows of the gray- 
bearded live-oaks began to lengthen across 
the road, “old Grizzly’s” “eagle eye” (when 
not suffused with tears at the recollection of 
that bottle of claret which his hostess of last 
night did not produce) would eagerly scan 
the horizon for plantation door-yards. When 
one apparently suitable was discovered, Ad- 
jutant Sly would boldly ride forward to 
reconnoitre, and returning, report as to the 
number and appearance of the young ladies, 
the prospects for coffee and corn-dodger, and 
sometimes, if it occurred to him, would men- 
tion the size of the door-yard and the chances 
for wood and water. On this occasion the 
report was favorable, and soon we camped. 

“Colonel Grizzly” and staff were met by a 
“ladye faire,” of middle age and vinegary 
aspect, who, contrary to custom and expecta- 
tion, welcomed them warmly; professed the 
strongest Union sentiments; opened her 
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parlor and piano; and soon the brave adju- 
tant was southing the dogs of war with soft, 
sweet music. A bounteous supper was soon 
in course of preparation—while, to fill the 
cup of their happiness, two young ladies of 
most excruciatingly lovely forms and smiling 
faces made their appearance, and the ac- 
quaintance of the officers. 

Arabella, the elder, whose hair inclined to 
the auburn tint, but which curled most be- 
witchingly, attracted probably by the adju- 
tant’s resemblance to herself in the capillary 
line, approached and engaged him in con- 
versation. The hero of Bisland and the 
remorseless slaughter of Baflie Vinson (who, 
alas for romance! still lives, a freight agent in . 
Louisiana,) was soon entranced beyond re- 
call. It was evidently a case of love at first 
sight. I dare not say how many visions of 


plantations and cotton bales, negroes and 


sugar cane, with Arabella into the bargain, 
all in that paradise of the Attakapas, flitted 
through his mind. 

But outside, we of the musket and knap- 
sack made our fires, boiled our coffee, and 
discussed the singularity of the fact, that at 
this plantation there were no darkies to greet 
us with rows of glittering ivories and shining 
eyeballs glistening like new constellations in 
these low latitudes, Beyond a few house 
servants, who gave us no manifestations of 
welcome, there were no negroes to be seen 
about the place, At length, some adventurous 
soldier in quest of hoecake discovered away 
up in the garret dark faces and woolly heads 
projecting from a window. 

The news spread. A ladder was procured 
and down came a troop of Africans sume 
thirty in number, whom their mistress fondly 
believed safely hidden from the prying eyes of 
the Yankees. 

But soon she heard of the discovery, and 
“O, what a change was there, my country- 
men!” Her black eyes snapped; her vinegary 
face grew still more acid; gone were her wel- 
coming smiles; and with a voice as sweet as 
fourteen cat-concerts, she eloquently bade 
the officers, in Southern phrase, to “ git.” 

“Out of this house, you infernal Yankee 
nigger thieves! you robbers! you desecrators 
of Southern homes! Dinah, stop the chicken- 
doins!” 

Arabella’s turn-up nose aspired still higher. 
Bang! went the lids of her piano, and in a 
tone yet shriller than her mother’s she, too, 
gave orders to “git!” It was whispered that 
she even seized the adjutant by his flowing 
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locks with her own fair, musical fingers, and 
direful would the result have been had not 
the colonel interfered and sayed “ Mr. Sly.” 

Slowly the colonel and staff left the room. 
Sadly they retreated to the far end of the 
piazza; sulleuly they ordered their servants 
to bring coffee from the commissary. But no 
power could drive them from the piazza; that 
was their citadel; and there they resolved to 
“Jo or die.” 

Alas for visions of Arabella and Attakapas 
plantations! “Gone like the baseless fabric 
of a dream.” 

The shock to his most sensitive feelings 
was too great. For days after, the adjutant’s 
usually genial countenance wore a look of 


gloom that not even ramors of an extra issue 
of “Commissary ” could wholly remove. 

The exciting events of the succeeding 
weeks may have dalled the pain of the 
wounds which his too susceptible bosom had 
sustained; but I verily believe that to this 
day he carries scars upon his heart as lasting 
as any made by bullets. 

To us, who, in the crowded door-yard, 
heard with tefror the shrill voice of the 
madam, and viewed with affright the officers 
retreat, the newly emancipated brought hoe- 
cakes innumerable, and unlike the officers we 
had reason to rejoice in onr “ chicken doins.” 

Truly itis an i wind that blows nobody 
any good, 


WINTER. 


No Christmas tree for us, my boys, 
Shall bear its magic fruit to-night; 

We mias one from our household band 
Who long hath shared with us its light. 


O, pale and patient little hands, 
That toiled so faithfally for me! 
God grant that his green tree of life 
Shall be to-night my Christmas tree. 
SPRING. 
Flowers that she watched bloom at her head: 
Ay, “gone is gone, and dead is dead!” 
Pinks that she loved, pale and sweet, 
Riant I here at the weary feet. 


Periwinkle, with eyes of blue, 
Weave thy green web o’er the heart so true; 


A TRAGEDY. 


BY MARY N. ROCKWELL. 


Christmas roses, with blossoms red, 
Brighten, I charge ye, ber lowly bedf 


ScuMMER. 


Roses nodding in misty rain, 

Chanting low this sad refrain: 
“Only a lost life comes not again.” 

River, hush thy moaning song, 

Whispering low of fearful wrong, 

Bid me not doubt her hope of heaven— 
“To whom loveth much, is not much for- 

given!” 


AUTUMN. 
Autumn, bearing golden sheaves, 
Shed o'er her grave thy mantle of leaves; 
O’er it thou weepest with chilling rain, 
“Only a lost life comes not again.” 


PHEBE sat on the doorstep, with the afters 
noon sunshine glinting in her hair and play- 
ing about the tangle of bright-colored 
worsteds that lay in her lap. Her forehead 
was wrinkled up, and her blue, babyish eyes 
had a perplexed, almost a despairing look in 
them; for it was a very intricate piece of 
work that Phebe was engaged upon, and her 
worsteds were getting hopelessly tangled up 
together, It was a crocheted tidy, the pattern 
of which Semantha Stapleshad brought home 


with her from Ipswich, where she had been. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE LAPWING. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


at school, and whose like had never been seen 
on the Cape before, At, first it had seemed 
easy enough, and Phebe had worked on 
gayly, knitting in hopes and fancies brighter 
than the wools; but now. it was so vexing 
that her face grew really distressed, and she 
heaved a great sigh from the very bottom of 
her heart that brought Aunt Jane to the 
door. 

“Umph! when I was young girls didn’t 
waste their time over such foolishness,” said 
Aunt Jane. “Spoiling your eyesight and 
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crooking your back, too. If you were at the 
spinning-wheel—” 

“But, Aunt Jane, this is so lovely! And— 
and it’s for the cabin of the Lapwing!” And 
a bright, rosy flush came over Phebe’s face 'as 
she looked up cunningly into her aunt’s. “I 
want it to look just as pretty and homelike as 
possible, you know.” 

Aunt Jane sniffed contemptuously, but her 
puckered-up mouth relaxed a little. 

“You had better been a mending your 
stockings. There’s a whole basketful of ’em 
on the sitting-room table.” 

“I forgot them, aunty. I'll go and mend 
them right away,” said Phebe. 

*O, you needn’t hurry, now. I couldn't 
bear to see them setting there all day—I 
never did hold with such shiftless ways—so I 
mended ’em myself.” 

“What a dear, good, old aunty it is!” said 
Phebe, throwing her arm around her neck, 
“and what in the world shall I do without 
her?” 

“There, there, child! don’t hug me/” said 
Aunt Jane, smoothing her rumpled collar. 
“There’s Gilbert coming down the road;” 
and she vanished into the house. 

“Poor Aunt Jane!” said Phebe to herself, 
with a little sigh. She never minded if Aunt 
Jane was a little cross, fur she knew what a 
faithful, tender heart she had, and she always 
remembered the great disappointment of her 
life, which people said had “soured” her. 
Long ago, before Phebe was born, Aunt 
Jane’s lover had sailed out of that very harbor 
that was in sight from the doorway where 
Phebe sat, and had never come back again. 
“Ah, what should J do,” said Phebe to herself, 
“if—” and then she did give one glance up 
the road at the tall, manly figure that was 
coming that way, though before she had kept 
her eyes coquettishly averted. 

It wasn’t Gilbert; it wasn’t his gait. Phebe 
saw it with a pang of disappointment, though 
& moment before you would have thought 
from her face and attitude that she was per-. 
fectly indifferent as to who might be coming 
down the road. 

But who could it be? Such tall, handsome 
young men were not very plentiful in Rock- 
port. He must be a stranger. “But I have 
seen him before,” said Phebe to herself, and 
then suddenly remembered when. <A ship, 
bound on a foreign voyage, had put in the 
harbor for repairs: the day before, and one of 
the village girls had pointed ont this’ young 
man, whom they had met in. the street; as its 


edptain—Captain Matthews. But what could 
he be coming there for? 

He leaned over the gate and lifted his hat, 
with @ very graceful bow for a sailor. 

“This is Miss Hanson ?” he said, as Phebe 
went towards him, with wonder in her eyes. 

Phebe made a detnure little bow. 

“Can I see you alone for a few moments?” 
he said, in a voice that sounded strange and 
husky, and impressed Phebe with a sudden 
fancy that she had, somewhere, heard it 
before. 

Phebe looked back towards the house. 
Aunt Jane was not in sight; she had gone to 
the kitchen to make biscuits for tea. 

“We are quite alone, sir,” said Phebe, with 
dignity, yet not without a little tremor in her 
voice, for she was a little afraid. of this man 
whose manner was so strange. 

He glanced furtively around him until 
quite sure that no one was in sight. Then he 
removed his eap and a wig of jet black hair 
that had covered his head, next a false mus- 
tache and whiskers of the same color, and a 
fair-haired, smooth-faced young man was 
revealed. 

Phebe grew white, and started back. 

“Phebe, don’t you remember?” he said; 
holding his arms out towards her; and his 
voice was very different: Phebe drew near 
him again, with her blue eyes fixed like one 
ina dream. She touched his hand with a 
sort of curious wonder, as if to discover if it 
were real flesh and blood. 

“© Joe, Joe! I can’t believe it is you!” she 
cried, then, falling into his arms. He folded 
her tightly to his heart, and kissed her bright 
hair tenderly, “ But, Joe, tell me how you 
escaped—how it all happened, for I feel as if 
I were dreaming!” said Phebe. 

He cast a quick, cautious glance around 
again—he was used, evidently, to keeping 
always on his guard—and put on his false 
hair and beard. 

Phebe started away from him again. 

“T don’t like to see you with those on. I 
don’t believe that it is you when I see them !” 
she said. 

But he gathered her into his arms again, 
laughing, and began to talk, low and earnest- 
ly, and in her eagerness to hear his explana- 
tions Phebe forgot his unnatural look. 

As they stood there, his arm around 
Phebe’s waist her’ hand resting on his 
shoulder, a young man came around thesurn 
in thé road, in full view, though they were 
too much occupied with each other to see 
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him. But he saw them, and started at the 
sight, while a dark flush overspread his hand- 
some, sunburnt face. 

He had almost reached her side before 
Phebe saw him; when she did see him she 
stepped suddenly away from Captain Mat- 
thews, her cheeks flaming. 

“Let me introduce you to Captain Drew, 
Captain Matthews,” she said, with an evident 
struggle fur composure. “ Captain Matthews 
is an old friend of mine, Gilbert.” 

“T should judge so,” said Captain Gilbert 
Drew, shortly, making a little, curt bow to 
Captain Matthews, but ignoring his proffered 
hand. 

He was honest and straightforward, this 
young sailor, and could not dissemble his 
anger. He would not shake hands with a 
man who a moment before had had bis arm 
around his sweetheart’s waist. 

“I think I may as well bid you good-by, 
Phebe,” said Captain Matthews, and held 
Phebe's hand in a long and close. pressure; 
bowed profoundly to Gilbert Drew, who re- 
garded: him with something very like a scowl, 
and took his departure. 

“Well?” said the irate young captain, look- 
ing steadily into Phebe's face. 

She was watching the retreating figure with 
anxious, it seemed to Gilbert Drew with 
tender eyes, and did not heed his angry tone; 
but when she caught sight of his stern, set 
face and flashing eyes a deep flush flickered 
over her face. 

She lvoked relieved when Aunt Jane 
uttered a shrill summons to tea. 

“You'll come in to tea, Gilbert,” she said, 
coaxingly, laying her hand on hisarm. “ You 
like Aunt Jane’s biscuit so much, you know, 
and—and I'll forgive you for being so rude to 
me just now if you'll come.” 

“It seems to me, Phebe,” said Gilbert, 
softened, in spite of himself, by the touch of 
her hand, “that I am not the one who needs 
forgiveness. LI should like an explanation of 
the scene I witnessed a few moments ago.” 

“TI can’t give you any explanation,” said 
Phebe, quickly, dropping her hand from_his 
arm, and her face grew very grave and stern 
under Gilbert’s searching eyes, but did not 
ehange color in the least. 

The young man looked perplexed. Phebe 
was always so frank and true, he hardly knew 
how to doubt her, but then there was the 
evidence of his own eyes.. Phebe looked up 
in his face very humbly and beseechingly. 

“I can’t tell you anything more, now, than 


that he is. an old friend, and I was so glad 
and so surprised to see him that perhaps I 
wasn’t quite so—so ceremonious as I should 
have been.” 

Gilbert’s brow darkened, and Phebe saw 
plainly that she was not mending matters. 
She tucked her little, white hand inside his 
large, brown one, and her baby-blue eyes 
looked pleadingly up into his face. 

“Gilbert, wont you trust me?” she said, 
softly. “There is something that I keep 
back that I can’t tell you now, though some- 
time I may. But you know, Gilbert, that 
there is nobody in the wide world that I1—” 
and her eyes dropped, and shy pink blushes 
chased euch other over her face, her voice 
was very low, and faltering, and sweet—“ that 
I love like you.” 

It was the first time that Phebe had ever 
confessed so much, and Gilbert caught her in 
his arms and kissed her, and drove the last 
shadow. away from his brow, and allowed 
himself to be led into the house, where Aunt 
Jane awaited them in a fever of anxiety. lest 
the biscuit were cold. 

Gilbert was a great favorite with Aunt 
Jane. She had always been determined that. 
Phebe should not marry a seafaring man, 
and then the knowledge that Phebe might 
have done better, as far as money and posi- 
tion were concerned, harassed her continu- 
ally. For there was Gerald Bayne, the great 
man of Rockport, the owner of nobody knew 
how many ships, and warehouses, and stocks, 
and lands, who had been in love with Phebe 
ever since she wore pinafores, and who might 
have won her, Aunt Jane was continually 
saying to herself, if it had not been for 
Gilbert Drew. 

Not that Phebe had ever manifested the 
least liking for Gerald Bayne, but she could 
not have been insensible to such attractions 
as his, Aunt Jane was sure, if Gilbert Drew, 
with his handsome face had not come in the 
way, and coaxed her into fancying herself in 
love with him. But Phebe was the apple of 
her eye, and she hadn’t the heart to try to 
thwart her; perhaps, too, she was conscious 
that it would not be of much use to try, for 
Phebe was a determined little thing when she 
had once made up her mind. 

Willfulness was a family trait. Aunt Jane 
well remembered how being thwarted in his 
will had been the ruin of one member of it. 
That was Phebe’s brother; from childhood 
all his dreams had been of the sea, every ship 
that sailed out of the port he followed with. 
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longing eyes, all his hopes and fancies flew 
forward to the time wheu he should be able 
to go. 

But his mother was a widow, and the sea 
had swallowed up so’ many of her kindred 
—her husband among them—that she had a 
dread and horror of it, and absolutely refused 
to let the boy go. She kept an unceasing 
watch over him, and when, in his sixteenth 
year, he attempted to run away he was 
caught and brought back, and sent to the 
city to work his way up, his mother fondly 
hoped, to honor and wealth in a mercantile 
house. But news of his recklessness and ill- 
conduct came continually, until, at last, three 
years from the time he left home, the blow 
came that broke his mother’s heart. He had 
been concerned in an extensive bank robbery 
and sentenced to a long term of imprison- 


* ment, and had committed suicide to escape it. 


Poor Mrs.:Hanson died in three months 
afterwards, and Phebe was left to Aunt Jane’s 
care; and they had lived together ever since, 
in that little gray stone house by the sea. 
And Aunt Jane, remembering her nephew’s 
fate, had an almost morbid dread of crossing 
Phebe in anything; if it had not been for 
that it is very unlikely that Gilbert Drew 
would have been seated so cosily at their tea- 
table, with Aunt Jane’s cherished strawberry 
preserves put on for his express benefit. For 
Aunt Jane was ambitious, and that she was 
not to see Phebe Mrs. Gerald Bayne was the 
great disappointment of her life. 

But not the lightness of Aunt Jane’s bis- 
cuit, nor the sweetness of her preserves, nor 
even Phebe’s society, was able to dispel the 
cloud that still lingered on Gilbert’s brow. 
He had perfect faith in Phebe, he said to him- 
self, over and over again; but still it was not 
a pleasant sight that he had witnessed. And 
Phebe seemed so strangely nervous and ex- 
cited, so unlike herself; she.talked perfectly 
at random, and even when he reminded her 
that in just three weeks the Lapwing would 
be ready for sea, she seemed scarcely to hear 
him, but was listening intently as if fora foot- 
step on the gravel walk, and she started and 
grew pale at every slight sound. And when 


Gilbert arose to take his leave, at least an ~ 


hour earlier than his wont, she did not ask 
him to stay, but seemed rather relieved at his 
going. Yet she stood in the door ahd watch- 
ed him out of sight, with a wistful, anxious 
look on her face. 

“I’m going to bed,” said Aunt Jane, “‘and 
you had better go, too. What is the matter 
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between you and Gilbert. Haven’t had ‘a 
falling out, have you?” 

“No, no indeed! nothing is the matter,” 
said Phebe, faintly. “Don’t wait for me, 
Aunt Jane. I am not guing to bed quite 
yet.” 

Aunt Jane was quite sure that everything 
was not right, but she was too wise to say’ 
anything; she went her way up stairs, and 
left Phebe sitting alone on the doorstone. 
The village clock struck nine just as the echo 
of her fuotsteps died away, aud Phebe rose, 
with a great sigh of relief, wrapped herself in 
her cloak and drew the hood over her head, 
ran lightly down the road, climbed the stone 
wall and crossed the pasture, then sped lightly 
over the rocks to the seashore. 

It was almost as light as day, and the moon 
made a glittering wake upon thesea in which’ 
two or three ships rested, with gleaming sails, 
like great, white, hovering birds. 

A man started up from one of the rocks’ 
at the sound of her footsteps—Captain 
Matthews. i 

“T am late, I know, Joe, but I couldn’t get- 
away before; and now I mustn't stay long, for 
Aunt Jane may call me, and she would be 
frightened to death to find I was not in the’ 
house.” 

They sat down together on a rock, his arm 
around her waist, her eyes looking up into 
his. Ah! if Gilbert Drew could have seen 
her then his face would have worn a darker 
cloud than it did now. He was a fool to have 
faith in her after what he had seen, you 
think? Well, he thought so himself after- 
wards. Only once in their long talk—for 
Phebe forgot that she ought not to stay—did 
they mention his name. 

“You are going to marry Gilbert Drew?” 
the young man said. 

“Yes,” said Phebe, simply. 

“Not if he knew, 1 faney, Phebe!” And 
the man’s tone was hard and bitter. 

“TI think sometimes that he must have 
heard it from some of the village gossips; 
there are so many who would enjoy telling 
him,” said Phebe. “ But of course he cannot 
know all.” 

“ He never shall know all, Phebe. I have 
made you wretched enough! You shall 
never be troubled by me again.” 

“But I couldn’t live without seeing you, 
Joe,” cried Phebe; “and there may yet come 
a time when we can see each other openly, 
without fear of disgrace.” 

The young man shook his head hopelessly. 
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_“ We will wait and hope; Joe,” she whisper- 
ed. “Now I must go. No, no, you must not 
go home with me! You might be seen; it 
was very dangerous for you to come to-day; 
and I am not afraid. I shall wait to see you 
in your boat before I go.” 

The young man got into a row boat, whose 
rope he had fastened to a stone, and was soon 
rowing away to where his ship, the Winged 
Rover, lay at anchor, looking like a great, 
black shadow in the moonlight. 

Phebe turned towards the house. There 
was no light to be seen in any of the windows; 
it was evident that Aunt Jane was sleeping the 
sleep of the just, unconscious of her niece’s 
absence. So Phebe walked leisurely along, 
now and then casting a backward glance at 
the Winged Rover. But when she came 
withiu a few feet of the pasture bars she 
started back with a low ery of alarm; a man 
stood leaning over them in a careless attitude, 
watching her intently. 

_“ Pray don’t let me alarm you, Miss Phebe,” 


he said, reassuringly, and as he lifted his hat. 


Phebe recognized Mr. Gerald Bayne. 


Never agreeable in its expression, his face’ 


now wore a look of malicious triumph that 
made it positively repulsive to Phebe; she 
saw at once that he had witnessed her meet- 
ing with Captain Matthews; she remembered 
with a thrill of terror that he might have 
heard all their conversation. 

“Will you allow me to accompany you 
home? Itis not safe for you to be out so 
late alone,” he said, quietly. 

Phebe drew herself up haughtily. His tone 
and manner deceived her. He had not heard, 
or he would not be so calm, she thought. 

“T don’t need any eseort for so short a dis- 
tance, thank you,” she said, coldly, attempting 
to pass him. 

He stepped before here and whispered a 
few words in herear. A low, half-stifled cry 
broke from her lips, and her face grew white. 

“And you listened! I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved that, even of you!” she cried. 

“No, I didn’t listen. I didn’t need to. I 
knew it before,” he answered, coolly. 

“And you will use your knowledge? You 
will bring disgrace and ruin upon him and 
me?” 

“Tsn’t it my duty ?—unless I hove my pay 


for keeping your secret.” 


Phebe’s lip eurled contemptuously. 

“And your pay?” she asked, haughtily, in 
spite of her terror. 

“Can you ask? Don’t you know the one 


treasure without which the whole world is 
valueless to me?” And he took in his one of 
the hands that hung limp and nerveless at 
Phebe’s side. 

“O, how can you be 80 cruel? What have 
I ever done to you that you should persecute 
me so!” cried Phebe, passionately. 

“Cruel to you, Phebe? If you could only 
understand how much more my love is worth 
to you than Gilbert Drew's, bow much hap- 
pier you must be as my wife! Why, his is 
only a boy’s faney that he will forget ina 
twelvemonth, while I will cherish you so 
tenderly, always, Phebe!” 

Phebe drew her hand away. 

“T will never be your wife,” she said, firmly, 
emboldened by his softened tone. Surely one 
who professed to love her so much could 
never persist in bringing such sorrow upon 
her as he had threatened! 

“As you choose,” he replied, “ but think a 
moment! What will Gilbert Drew say when 
he hears this story? The Drews have always 
borne an honest, honorable name; they pride 
themselves upon it.” 

“T am not afraid of what Gilbert Drew will 
say,” returned the girl, proudly. “It is only 
for Joe that I care? How ean’ you, what 
good will it do you to betray him? Will 
nothing move you to keep our secret?” she 
cried, desperately. 

“ Yes, one thing. You will do that, Phebe ? 
Nothing else can move me, not even your 
tears. Is it yes?” 

“O,1I don’t know, I can’t tell! Give me 
until to-morrow’ to think.” 

“Until to-morrow morning. I will come 
then for my answer.” 

He walked beside her. to the house, but 
Phebe left him at the door without a word of 
adieu. But there was a smile of triumph on 
his face as he went down the lane. And he 
was not deceived. 

Early the next morning Captain Gilbert 
Drew, who was superintending some arrange- 
ments on the Lapwing, was surprised to 
receive a note from Phebe, sent by the little 
boy whom she usually employed as a mes- 
senger. As he opened it the ring he had 
given her—a little, golden circle with a blue 
forget-me-not—rolied out. This is what he 
read, in Phebe’s handwriting, but in waver-: 
ing, unstéady lines, and with stains on the 
paper that looked like traces of tears: 


“T write to ask you to release me from my 
engagement to you. I can never be your 
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wife, You must not ask me why, nor ever 
try tosee me. But God bless you, alwa 
Gilbert! Pree.” 


Captain Drew crammed the note into his 
pocket, and seized his hat. He would go to 
Phebe, at once, and discover the meaning of 
this strange freak. But then, suddenly, the 
memory of that scene which he had witnessed 
the night before, and which Phebe had re- 
fused to explain, rashed over him. This was 
the result. Phebe had cast him off because 
her old lover had come back! 

He went back as hastily as he had come— 
this impulsive young sailor, set his heel upon 
the little ring that still lay on the cabin floor 
where it had fallen, and crushed it to atoms. 

The workmen were. hurried and driven 
that day as they had never beer before, for 
the captain had decided that he must sail in 
a fortnight, at least. 

Aunt Jane received the news with the 
greatest amazement. That Phebe had broken 
her engagement with Gilbert and was going 
to marry Gerald Bayne, of her own accord, 
was too much to be believed. 

“Tean’t say that I am not pleased,” she 
said, when Phebe told her the simple facts, 
refusing all explanation, “but it doesn’t seem 
as if you were treating Gilbert just right, 

‘since you haven’t any reason.” 

“I have areason,” answered Phebe, quietly. 
But she went about the house with a pale 
face, and eyes whose old, glad light. seemed 
quenched forever. 

In spite of herself she was disappointed that 
Gilbert should have obeyed her injunction; 
to see him only once more would have been 
such aeomfort! But yet it might have made 
her lot even harder to bear. 

Gerald Bayne was constant and open in his 
devotion, and before a week the change in 
Phebe’s prospects was known all over the 
village. Of eourse everybody pitied Gilbert 
and blamed Phebe, except a few ambitious 
young ladies who did not see how anybody 
could be expected to resist the temptation of 
being mistress of Gerald Bayne’s fine house, 
and being considered the grandest lady in 
Rockport. 

Two weeks passed and Phebe had not seen 
Gilbert save once at chureh, when his stern, 
set face and the cold, contemptuous glance he 
gave her made her shrink. The Lapwing was 
to sail on the next day, and as it happened 
the Winged Rover was to be’ ready then to 
Proceed on her voyage, and Rockport: lads 


and lassies, eager to improve every opportu- 
nity for a good time, determined to give them 
a little party by way of farewell. It was to 
be in the town hall, and the Rockport band 
had been practising vigorously for a week 
past in preparation for the great event. 

_ Gerald Bayne was very anxious that Phebe 
should go, it would be such a fine opportunity 
to parade his triamph before Gilbert Drew’s 
eyes; but Phebe at first refused, decidedly. 
But as the time drew near, such an impatient 
longing came over her to see Gilbert’s face 
once more that she consented togo. It would 
be more pain than pleasure to see him under 
such circumstances, she said to herself, over 
and over again, but still the longing remained 
too strong to be resisted. 

And if she went she must be the gayest of 
the gay; she must not wear her heart upon 
her sleeve. There were two who would be 
there who must never know how great her 
pain was: Gilbert Drew, because if he knew 
it he would insist upon an explanation which 
she could not give him, and because he would 
forget her more easily and so suffer less pain 
himself if he”believed her fickle and heartless, 
and Captain Matthews for another reason. ° 

Aunt Jane brought out the white Indid 
muslin that was to have been her bridal 
dress, and insisted upon her wearing that. 

“Yon will have a finer wedding dress than 
that, now, of course, and it will be just the 
thing to wear to the party—” 

“No, no, I can’t wear that! F never will 
wear that!” cried Phebe, and a great sob 
shook her voice. Aunt Jane looked at her 
in wonder and perplexity, then put the dress 
away without a word. 

A week before the party Gerald Bayne sent 
as a present to his betrothed a dress of pink, 
Canton crape, the loveliest thing that ever 
was seen, which he had bought out'of a ship 
that had just come into port. There never 
was a prettier picture than Phebe made in 
that dress; the bright pink was just what she 
needed to brighten her pale cheeks, and in 
the making of the dress Miss Simpkins, the 
village dressmaker, had achieved a wonder, 
having gone to the city on purpose to get 
patterns; it was be-bowed and be-puffed and 
be-paniered like any city belle’s, and Aunt 
Jane, surveying Phebe with admiring eyes 
after she was dressed for the party, said to 
herself that in the whole State Mr. Gerald 
Bayne could not have found 4 fairer or a 
sweeter bride. And for her—was it. not bet- 
ter that her beauty should be splendidly set off, 
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than that it should be half hidden by its com- 


monplace surroundings as the wife of Gilbert 
Drew? 

When Phebe entered the hall that night, 
leaning on Gerald Bayne’s arm, the first eyes 
she met were Gilbert’s, not stern nor re- 
proachful, but coldly contemptuous. 

He had driven her out of his heart utterly, 
she thought, with a numb pain at her heart 


that was.like despair. After that she was gay 


with scarce an effort, so wildly, recklessly gay 
that everybody stared at her in surprise, and 
wondered what. had changed shy, modest 


litue Phebe Hanson so suddenly into some- 
thing very like a brilliant, dashing belle. 


Only once Gilbert asked her to dance. She 
felt as if she had hardly strength enough to 


‘do it, but there were so many eyes upon her, 


and it would look so strange for her to refuse! 
It was a waltz, and at the first notes of the 
band Phebe remembered the music; they had 
dauced to it before, she and Gilbert, on the 
night when they bad first met, in that very 
hall. Gilbert looked steadily in her eyes at 
those first notes. 

“You have haan that music before,” he 
said. 

“Havel? I don’t remember,” she answer- 
ed, carelessly, blushing scarlet, the next 
moment, at the falsehood. 

“Some people forget easily,” said Gilbert, 
bitterly. And after that he said nothing. 

Captain Matthews was quite a favorite, 
especially among the young ladies, yet Gilbert 
Drew, watching him furtively, saw that it was 
Phebe whom his.eyes followed, it was at her 
side that he lingered longest. And Gilbert 
fairly ground his teeth with anger. Not even 
for Gerald Bayne had he so great a dislike as 
for this gallant, young captain, for he could 
not help fancying him, in some way, the 
cause of Phebe's faithlessness. Captain Mat- 
thews was evidently desirous of being friendly 
with him, but Gilbert’s. replies to all his ad- 
vances had been so curt that he had at last 
given up the attempt. But as the gay com- 
pany separated that night he followed Gilbert 
down the street. 

“ Good-by, captain,” he said, heartily, hold- 
ing out his hand. “Our tracks divide again 
to-morrow; you'll go in the morning, I sup- 
pose, and I shan’t be ready till afternoon, but 
unexpected things are always happening in 
this world—which is a queer craft to sail in, 
any way—aud maybe, in some port or other, 
we two'll meet again.” 

“I hope not!” said Gilbert Drew, sharply; 


and strode on, disregarding the proffered 
hand. 

It was very rude, certainly, and it was very 
unlike the brave, young sailor, who had been 
wont to have akind, courteous word for every- 
body. But just before he left the hall he had 
witnessed a scene the remembrance of which 
was rankling in his mind at that moment. 
Captain Matthews was saying good-by to 
Phebe; they were alone, together, in the 
little aute-room, and Gilbert Drew, pressing 
by the door, had seen his arm around -her 
waist, her head’ resting on his shoulder, while 
her tears were dropping like rain over her 
white face; and he saw Captain Matthews 
bend his head and press his lips tohers. Who 
could blame’ him for not feeling disposed to 
be friendly with him ? 

A dark flush mounted to Captain Mat- . 
thews’s brow as he watched him striding off 
in the darkness. 

*A queer fellow, that,” he said to himself. 
“Not any too amiable. I guess Phebe is well 
rid of him. But I wish could make her tell 
me why she threw him over.” 

Early the next morning the Lapwing, with 
a favoring wind and sunshine glittering on 
her sails, was leaving Rockport far behind 
her; could he ever: get so far away that the 
echo of Phebe’s wedding bells would not 
reach him? Gilbert Drew wondered. And 
Phebe, in a sea-ward window, was straining 
her eyes to catch the last gleam of those sails 
which were bearing lier heart away. 


Six months have passed, and this morning 
there is no sunshine glittering on the Lap- 
wing’s sails. A darkness like night hangs 
over the sea, a fierce gale is blowing, and 
thunderbolts crashing about the brave little 
ship as she struggles in the black, raging 
waves. She bears herself gallantly, though 
her masts have snapped like strings, and at 
every fresh gust she strains, and grinds, and 
groans; but there is no hope. Gilbert Drew 
knows it. The Lapwing was a stanch vessel, 
and she had borne much; all her outward 
voyage was unprosperous, they were vexed by 
calms one day, and tormented by tempests 
the next. And now the Lapwing will never 
see the end of the homeward voyage on which 
she has started, and there is little doubt but 
that before this tempest has spent itself, cap- 
tain and erew will have gone on that longer 
voyage from which there is no: home-coming. 
The hold was: filling rapidly. 

“ We nmust take to the boats;’ our only 
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hope, though no boat can live long in such a 
sea as this,” the captain said, hoarsely. He 
was no coward, but this looking forward to a 
certain death was terrible to him. Life was 
so fresh and strong in all his veins, and, 
though Fate had been very unkind to him, 
and his dearest hopes had been dashed, it was 
still precious to him, for, 


' “ Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 
No life that breathes with human breath 
Has ever truly longed for death.” 


“Tt is certain death to take to the boats,” 
the mate said. “Fire the gun once wore. 
There may be a ship near.” 

“If there were, who would run to certain 

death for the chance of helping us?” said 
Gilbert Drew. 
' But the gun went booming out over the 
waters, and there they waited for what seem- 
ed an eternity, and then, far off and faint, an 
answer came—or was it only a distant peal of 
thunder? . But there was no time to wait 
longer. The boats were lowered and quickly 
filled—more than filled. Gilbert Drew leaned 
over the vessel’s side, after they were all in 
the boats but him, and looked at the little, 
crowded boat that awaited him. 

“The boat is full enough already; there is 
no chance for so many,” he said. “1 shall 
stand by the ship.” 

Prayers were of no avail, and they went, at 
last, and left him, knowing that the Lapwing 
when she sunk would draw them in also. 
And Gilbert Drew stood, alone, on the vessel’s 
deck, waiting for death. 

But, suddenly, ina pause of the wind he 
heard a shout; with a sudden thrill of hope 

+ he answered.. A moment after a boat that 
rode the waves gallantly was beside the Lap- 
-wing. There were five or six men in it; one 
.of them was standing up straight and tall, 
‘and a sudden flash of lightning showed Gil- 
bert his face—it was Captain Matthews. Just 


- as Gilbert Drew swung himself into the boat 


a flying spar struck Captain Matthews on the 
head and knocked him—thank God, not into 
the sea—but into the boat, white and sense- 
less. Without a word Gilbert took his oar, 
and they rowed away for life. towards, the 
vessel, the Winged Rover, that Gilbert had 
last seen in the quiet little harbor of Rock- 
port. It was but a short distance, and two 
boats from his own ship had_already reached 
it, the crews faint and exhausted, but with- 
out one man missing. They lifted Captain 
Matthews over the vessel’s side, and laid him 


on the deck.. A stream of blood was flowing 
from his mouth, but he opened his eyes;and 
looked up into Gilbert’s face as he bent over 
him, 

“TI told you we might meet again,” he said, 
faintly. 

“ You are too weak to talk,” said Gilbert. 

In spite of himself he had still a feeling of 
enmity against this man who had saved his 
life. That life was scarcely a precions gift 
coming from his hands, he thought. 

“No, I am not too weak, but I think Iam 
dying. No matter; your life is worth more 
than mine. But I had something to do; you 
must do it for me. You must stop Phebe 
from marrying that man! Why, you don’t 
know who heis! He is what lam, an escaped 
convict—only he is a thousand times worse 
than I ever was,” he added, looking up eager- 
ly, as if to see whether his listener believed; 
“he was the one who led me into evil; if it 
had not been for him I should never have 
broken my mother’s heart nor. brought dis- 
grace upon poor little Phebe, And it is so 
Strange that I shouklin’t have known him. 
But we parted company that night when we 
got out of jail together, and I had never seen 
him since then, How was I to think that 
Mr. Gerald Bayne, the richest and most re- 
spectable man in Rockport, was Bill Eckley? 
I should never have known it—a wig and 
false whiskers changed him;even more than 
they did me—if I hadn’t met John Harrison, 
he was another of my old comrades .in 
Havana, and he told me where Bill was and 
what a fine show he made. And now I shall 
never get there to tell poor little Phebe, and 
if you should be too late! Promise me that 
nothing shall hinder. you, that you'll see her 
just as soon as possible ;” and he caught at 
Gilbert’s hand, gasping painfully in his 
eagerness, 

“What is she,, what is Phebe to you?” 
cried Gilbert, eagerly, almost fiercely. 

“To me? She is my sister, Better for her, 

poor child, if she.hadn’t been!” he said. 
, ,Gilbert remembered vaguely that he had 
heard stories from the village gossips of Joe 
-Hanson, who had been a black sheep, a thorn 
in, his mother’s side, but he, thought he was 
dead long ago, 

“They think in Rockport that I am dead,” 
he said, seeing Gilbert’s bewilderment. “You 
have heard so, I suppose. The jailor got up 
the story that we-had committed suicide, be- 
cause he was to blame for our getting out so 
easily, and we were willing enough never to 
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contradict ft. Ihad a chance to begin the: 


world anew if I could disguise myself so that 
nobody would recognize me, and I broke 
away from my old comrades and tried hard to 
live a better life. I never meant to go back 
to Rockport at all after my mother died, I had 
brought disgrace enough on my family; but 
chance, or fate, or Providence, whatever you 
please, sent me there, and I couldn’t resist 
the temptation to tell little Phebe who I was, 
and see if she would turn against me. No- 
body knew me there, unless Bill Eckley did. 
I think sometimes that he did, from glances 
he gave me; and I think, too, that he may 
have persuaded Phebe to marry him by 
threatening to deliver me up. She acted so 
strangely; she seemed to think so much of 
you, at first, and she would not tell me any 
reason why she threw you over.” 

A light broke in upon Gilbert’s bewildered 
mind—a light by which all the dark past was 
made clear. 

“T understand now, and I know you are 
right. I know she loved me,” hesaid. “ But 
I—I—you don’t know how much I have 


wronged you! And to think that it is to you 


that I owe my life!” 

“That was nothing. I should have done it 
for anybody. When that first boat reached 
the vessel, and the men said they had left 
their captain on board the sinking ship, T re- 
solved to rescue him, or die in the attempt, 
for very likely, I sald to myself, he is an hon- 
est, honorable man, whose life is worth much 
more to himself and his friends than mine is 
to me. But when I heard that the vessel was 
the Lapwing, and knew that it must be you, 
I was more eager to go, for Phebe’s sake, for 
I thought if what I fancied was true, my sav- 


ing her lover’s life might atone in some 
measure for the: trouble I had brought upon 
her. If you are only in time to save her! if 
she is not married to that man!” 

“But you may live to tell her, yourself,” 
said Gilbert, hopefully. 

He shook his head, slowly. 

“No, no, I shall never see her again. And 
it is just as well; I should only bring disgrace 
upon her. Something or somebody would be 
sure to betray me, sooner or later. And my 
life hasn’t been so pleasant that I should prize 


it highly. It is hard to know that you have 
no right to breathe the free air, that every 
man you meet may be a spy sent to watch 
you. And it is hard to get to going right 
when you have begun all wrong. But God 
knows I’ve tried and—it’ll be all right where 
I’m going,” he said, wearily. 

Gilbert watched over him unceasingly, but 
all efforts to save his life were unavailing, He 
had given it to save Phebe’s lover, % 

The homeward voyage of the Winged Rover 
was a rapid one, but to Gilbert Drew it seem- 
ed that ages passed before he reached Rock- 
port. He asked no one of the village people 
whom he met for news of Phebe. He could 
not find voice to, but he walked straight to 
the little stone cottage and entered the par- 
lor unbidden. 

A dress of snowy silk and a white bridal 
veil lay on the sofa, and his lips grew white 
with dread. But Phebe came into the room. 
She started back when she saw him, then 
held out her hands involuntarily, with a little 
glad cry, drawing them back the next instant 
and making an effort to greet him quietly 


and coldly, 
* Phebe, you have not worn those ?” hesaid, 


pointing to the sofa. 

“No, I shall wear them to-morrow.” 

He saw the look of dread, almost of agony, 
that came over her face, and caught her in 
his arms, 


“My darling, you shall never wear them,” 
he eried ; and then he told all his story rapid- 
ly, breathlessly. At first Phebe was only 
able to realize the fact of Joe’s death. But 
joy mingled with her grief when she under- 
stood the whole. 

Mr. Gerald Bayne, as he called himself, 


needed no urging to induce him to leave 
Rockport for parts unknown, after an inter- 
view which Gilbert had with him that day. 
Tt was better so than to accuse him openly 
for Phebe’s sake, Gilbert thought. Gossips 
were busy enough with the story as it was. 

Two months later the India muslin dress 
that Phebe had laid carefully away, she 
thought forever, was brought out again; and 
when the Esperanza, Captain Drew’s new 
ship, safled out of Rockport harbor, a happy 
little bride went in her. 
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THE STAR IN THE EAST. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


Blow joyfully, O winter wind, 
With silver-bell notes in your breath! 

A star peers through the darkness blind, 
Whose brightness breaks the shadow, death, 


Rising above the eastern hills, 
Its gleams light all the sad, old earth; 
Cast rays of cheer ’cross wintry seas, 
Bring gladness to the lowliest hearth. 


Its joy fills every pealing bell, 
Thrills from the organ’s mellow note; 
Its praises ring from every tongue, 
Swell solemnly from every throat, 


Its peace lies deep in every heart, 
Hiding all grief, and care, and pain; 

This glorious birthnight of our King, 
The weary world is young again. 


The altar glows with Christmas flowers, 
Rich wreaths of incense fill the air; 
Snow-white, snow-pure, O Lord, may be 

Our altar-flowers of praise and prayer! 


The windows blaze with ruddy light, 
Palace and cottage share the feast; 
On prison roofs and dungeon walls 
Fall the glad starbeams from the east. 


O wondrous star, whose promise blest 
Ts all our joy this Christmas night! 
Surely our Christ is born, and we 
No longer wander without light, 


O holy night! in winter’s clear 
And sparkling coronal the gem; 

Since once beneath its purple sky 
Was born the babe of Bethlehem. 


UNDER SUSPICION. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


My watchmate Harry Langley and I went 
on shore one Sunday afternoon, our ship ly- 


ing moored in the beautiful bay of Papeete, 
in the island of Tahiti. It was soon after its 
occupation by the French under the reign of 
Louis Philippe, and the raising of the protec- 
torate flag over the territory of a people as yet 
partially unsubdued. Some mountain tribes 


still held out against the invaders; though 
the sovereign Pomare had submitted to 
necessity, retaining an empty title; a crown 
without a sceptre. 

The little shops and cabarets which had 
sprung up under the new regime were all 
open, for Sunday appeared to be the liveliest 
day of the week. Soldiers in gay uniforms 
were sauntering idly under the shade of the 
cocoa-palms, or singing in the little places of 
resort, hob-nob with sailors in white frocks 
from La Sirene frigate, moored in the bay. 
The sons of the soil, for the most part 
thoughtful and sullen, were also to be met 
with in considerable numbers; while the na- 
tive women, their shining black hair encir- 
cled with bright-colored wreaths, mingled 
freely with the Frenchmen, seemingly ready 


to hug their chains—and their jailors, as well, 


Having disposed of a bottle of vin ordinaire, 
after the fashion of our own country, by per- 
pendicular drinks, instead of spending an 
hour or two in sipping it, like the soldiers 
seated at the little tables near by, we started 
for a stroll, out of town. We intended to re- 
turn by sundown, as at that hour, the regi- 


mental bands, reinforced by the musicians 
from the frigate, were to begin their evening 
concert in the park fronting the governor's 
mansion. 

We soon passed out of the stir and bustle 
of Papeete, and settled into a slow, leisurely 
walk, occasionally meeting and passing a sol- 
dier or two, more rarely a native, stopping 
frequently to admire the beauty and luxuri- 
ance of the scene, or to knock down an or- 
ange from its tree, and to suck the refreshing 
juice. We rambled on further than we had 
intended at starting, and coming to a retired 
spot, where the shade was invitingly ¢ool, 
threw ourselves down for a rest. 

I had closed my eyes, and was fast losing 
my consciousness of surrounding objects, 
when I was roused by the voice of Langley. 
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“That young fellow must be practising for 
the stage,” said he. 

I raised my head upon my arm, and fol- 
lowed the direction of my friend’s glance, 
down the vista formed by the trees which 
grew in open order. Some two hundred yards 
from us, an officer, in the uniform of the “ In- 
fanterie de la Marine,” was pacing back and 
forth under the trees, with drawn sword, mak- 
ing passes at empty air. Now and then he 
stopped and struck an attitude, plying his 
weapon with great skill and spirit, as if fight- 
ing an imaginary opponent. He did not ap- 
pear to be aware of our vicinity, and, with a 
curiosity quite natural under the circumstan- 
ces, we rose with one aecord for a nearer view. 

By dint of Indian tactics, skirmishing in 
range of the largest trees, we managed to ap- 
proach within fifty yards or less, and again 
ensconced ourselves in a position to see with- 
out being seen. The officer, a mere stripling, 
with beardless cheek and slender figure, still 
continued" his performance or rehearsal, or 
whatever it might be, accompanied by words 
doubtless suited to the action. But so limited 
was our knowledge of the French language, 
that neither of us was much the wiser for this 
soliloquy. 

“Mad as a March hare,” I whispered to 
Langley. 

“I hope not,” he replied, “for if he 
should get sight at us,he might give chase. 
’Twouldn’t be pleasant to look at that shining 
small-sword over one’s shoulder. ButI don’t 
believe he is quite a madman—only a 
Frenchman.” 

“But here comes another!” said I. “Lie 
close.” 

The young soldier put up his sword and ad- 
vanced to meet the new comer, who was hab- 
ited in naval uniform, as an aspirant or mid- 
shipman. He was also a young man, scarcely 
older than the other, though stouter in frame, 
and with a deeper tinge of bronze in his 
cheek. 

The two saluted each other politely, though 
not cordially; and, after exchanging a few 
words in a low tone, drew and measured 
swords. They then took their stands, con- 
fronting each other, and, as the weapons 
crossed, the expression in their set faces told 
the object of their meeting. They were, in- 
deed, Frenchmen; but neither actors nor 
maniacs. 

“1t’s a duel to the death!” I whispered to 
my shipmate. 

“ And we are the only witnesses. Strange 


that they should meet without seconds.” 

“It’s a secret affair, of course. They are 
forbidden to fight, and have stolen away to 
meet here alone, by appointment.” 

“ Hadn’t we better show ourselves, and 
volunteer to see fair play ?” 

“No,” said Il. “If they want to fight, I’m 
not going to interrupt them. And I must 
confess, I’ve a curiosity to see a live duel, 
though it seemsa pity that one, perhaps both, 
of these fine young fellows may be spitted like 
a robin, before our eyes, in a very few 
minutes.” 

“Hush! they’re beginning to play,” said 
Langley. “It’s too late to move now, we 
might be the means of killing one of them, 
by throwing him off his guard.” 

By this time we had eyes and ears for noth- 
ing but the fight. With suspended breath 
we watched the agile movements of the com- 
batants, and the flash of their deadly weapons 
in full play. They appeared to be very equally 
matched in respect of skill, and after a rapid 
succession of passes, they fell back for a 
momentary rest without having drawn blood. 

“We might enter on the stage, now,” said 
Langley, “and save a fool’s life—perhaps 
two.” 

“No,” said I. “It’s only postponing the 
matter—they would meet again. Let them 
fight it out.” 

For neither my comrade nor I entertained 
for a moment the idea of turning informer to 
prevent a second meeting of the fiery youths. 
Such a course would have been foreign to all 
the teachings of our seaman’s creed. Besides, 
I must plead guilty to a full share of curiosity 
to see the result of the duel. I was a victim 
of that fascination by which all men are more 
or less affected in similar cases. 

Again the ringing sound of steel broke the 
stillness, as the dueiiists attacked each other 
with even greater vigor than before. But the 
superior strength and endurance of the naval 
officer now began to tell in his favor. He 
was also cooler and more wary than his an- 
tagonist, who, as he lost wind, also lost cau- 
tion, and exposed himself to a deadly thrust. 
Too late I regretted that I had looked pas- 
sively on to see a fellow-creature slaughtered, 
when I might have postponed, and perhaps 
prevented it. I can never forget the sicken- 
ing feeling I experienced, as I saw the life- 
blood of the young soldier dyeing the grass, 
while the sword dropped from his powerful 
grasp. A swaying motion of the body; a 
dull thud upon the grass; and the fight was 
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over. The survivor carefully wiped the traces 
from his weapon; cast a look more in sorrow 
than in anger upon his late foe; and disap- 
peared rapidly in the direction of Papeete. 

Langley and I, still obeying the fascination 
which had held us to the spot, approached the 
body as soon as the midshipman had passed 
out of sight. With a shudder I looked down 
into the young face, set in death, and still 
distorted in angry passion. I stooped over 
him and opened the breast of his coat, reveal- 
ing the fatal wound from which the blood 
was oozing. His own sword lay where it had 
fallen, partly under his body. My shipmate 
pulled it out, thickly stained, with the blood 
of its unfortunate owner only, for his oppo- 
nent had escaped without a scratch. 

We were both so absorbed that we had not 
observed the approach of a corporal and a file 
of soldiers, fully armed, as if coming in from 
some outpost or picket station. They were 
close upon us before we were aware of their 
presence, and we were seized, before we could 
think of either resistance or escape. We 
were both crouching over the body, I adjust- 
ing the coat upon the breast, with one hand 
inside, as if in the act of rifling the pockets, 
and Langley overlooking the operation with 
the bloody sword still in his hand. To ex- 
plain the matter was out of the question, as 
they understood even less of our tongue than 
we did of theirs. 

One man was left to guard the body until 
the proper officers should be sent to examine 
it, and we two innocent seamen were marched 
into town, and delivered up at the provost- 
marshal’s headquarters, charged with tour- 
der and robbery. We were not even allowed 
the opportunity of conferring together, but 
placed in separate cells at the guard-house. 

We were arraigned the next morning be- 
fore a semi-military court of investigation. 
Our captain was present to see and hear, if 
not to understand; and an interpreter was 
provided, to make known to us thecharge of 
which we were accused, as well as to translate 
our statements in reply to it. The corporal 
was summoned as the principal witness, and 
testified to the manner in which he had found 
the body of the sous-lieutenant Gautier, with 
the two men stooping over it. He told how 
he saw me, with my hand, as he supposed, in 
the breast-pocket of the deceased, and my 
shipmate, Langley, still holding the bloody 
weapon with which the deed must have been 
done. His statement was, of course, fully 
corroborated by those of his men. 
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The sword taken from Langley was found 

to fit the wound. It was identified by the 
comrades of Gautier as his own, and the 
opinion was expressed in court that we must 
have taken it from his side while he was 
sleeping. It appeared in evidence that his 
pocket-book and other little matters were 
found safe on his person; but this was not 
worth much in our favor. The natural infer- 
ence was, that we had been surprised and 
arrested before we had time to complete the 
robbery. 

Langley and I were kept at opposite sides 
of the room, to prevent the possibility of col- 
lusion, and were now called upon, one at a 
time, for our own statements of the affair. 
Of course they agreed exactly, inasmuch as 
each told the whole truth. 

“This story may be true,” said the presid- 
ing officer of the court. “At all events, the 
prisoners must have every chance to sift it to 
the bottom, that justice may bedone. Could 
you recognize the man who, as you say, 
fought this duel with Gautier ?” he demanded, 
addressing me through the interpreter. 

I thought I could; and my shipmate, in re- 
ply to the same question, was equally confi- 
dent. A note was written and sent off at 
once, summoning all the midshipmen of La 
Sirene to appear in court. 

Some five or six came on shore and were 
confronted with us, but we were obliged to 
confess, without hesitation, that we had never 
seen either of them before. 

We learned, however, that a boat expedi- 
tion had been sent away during the night on 
secret service, and that two midshipmen were 
among the officers in charge of it. One of 
these two might, perhaps, be our man; ang 
we were remanded to the guard-house to 
await their return. 

Bat our captain ‘was allowed to confer with 
us while in court; and, bya little manage- 
ment on his part, we learned the names of 
the two absent officers—Delavigne and 
Rigaud. This was done at Langley’s sug- 
gestion, though I was at a loss to know of 
what consequence it could be to him. 

“ Rigaud is our man,” he whispered, as soon 
as he heard the two names. 

“How do you know that?” I asked, in 
surprise. 

“T have something to prove it, but I can- 
not show it to you here. I am sorry to in- 
form upon him, as he will probably be dis- 
missed the service in disgrace, if he does not 
meet with any other punishment. But I see 
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no way to get ourselves out of the scrape 
‘unless by getting him into it.” 

We had no time for further words, but 
‘were conducted again to our separate quar- 
ters. I was left to wonder at my shipmate’s 
meaning, until another day cleared up the 
mystery. 

My door was thrown open, and, stil] guarded, 
I was conducted to the military hospital, 
where, by a gesture, my attention was directed 
to a wounded officer stretched upon a couch. 
A single glance was enough; and I signified 
to the interpreter that the duellist was before 
us. I passed on, and Langley, who came 
directly behind me, also recognized Rigaud 
at once. He had, it seems, been mortally 
wotnded in a skirmish with a hostile party of 
natives at Tiarei, while on duty in one of the 
frigate’s boats. He opened his eyes at the 
noise made by our party, and made some 
inquiry of the surgeon who stood at his side. 
When informed of the reason of our being 
brought to the hospital, he raised himself in 
his bed, in spite of the surgeon’s remon- 
strance against his making the exertion. He 
explained the matter in French to all present, 
then addressing us, somewhat to our surprise, 
in fluent English, “ Boys,” said he, “ you need 
not go further to prove your innocence; for, 
as you suppose, I am the man who killed 
Lieutenant Gautier. It does not matter to 
explain to you the cause of quarrel between 
us, but, under the code of honor, as under- 
stood among military men, I could not avoid 


fighting him. .He insisted upon a duel with- 
out seconds or witnesses. I have but a few 
hours to live, and I am glad to know that you 
were present and saw the whole affair. It is 
well that I have fallen honorably in my coun- 
try’s service, and thus escaped disgrace and 
expulsion. Fortunately, I have lived long 
enough to establish your innocence of the 
charge of murder; and 1 trust you are ready 
to testify that Gautier was killed in fair fight, 
standing an equal chance with myself.” 

The sufferer fell back exhausted upon his 
bed, from which he never rose again. Almost 
his last words of consciousness were those 
addressed to us. 

Langley produced a gold ring which he had 
picked up on the sward by the body of Gau- 
tier. Inside the ring was engraved the name 
“ A. Rigaud.” He handed this to the dying 
man, who recognized it and returned it to my 
comrade, with a sign that he should keep it. 

The dying words of the young midsbipman, 
spoken in the hearing of so many witnesses, 
of course satisfied every one of our inno- 
cence. We both signed and swore toa full 
statement of the circumstances of the duel, 
and returned to our ship, speculating upon 
what might have been our fate had Rigaud 
died before having seen us. 

Langley still preserves the marked ring as a 
memento of this strange incident; and the 
two young Frenchmen sleep side by side be- 
neath the shade of the cocoa-palms at 


Papeete. 


; TRIED BY FIRE. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


WHeEn, under the pressure of some sudden 
or seductive temptation, a man—a strong 
man, perhaps—goes down, the air is full of 
reproaches and marvels at his weakness, or 
wickedness. Every one is sure he could have 
withstood the temptation, and talks volubly 
of what he should do in such and such cases, 
were he in such and such a one’s’ place. 
Doubtless he is honest in his belief, for very 
few thoroughly know themselves. In the 
ordinary course of events, no great tempta- 
tion arising, they are moral and upright. 
They get a reputation for goodness, and bear 
a fair character before the community. By- 
and-by some insidiotis temptation rises in 
their way; they turn away from it, they 


¥ 


struggle against it, they bring all their pre- 
vious good character to bear upon it, but still 
it stands in the way and confronts them, and 
they tremble as they find a hitherto unsus- 
pected element in their uature responding to 
it. God pity them if they fall!—their fellows 
will not. All the bitterness of struggle, all the 
passionate depths of anguish and travail of 
spirit, and alas! all the flerce after-sting of 
regret and remorse, are quite lost sight of in 
the sweeping denuneiations of those who 
have never been tempted. 

I would not be understood as offering ex- 
cuse or palliation for wrong doing. Sin can- 
not be too strongly denounced; but in view 
of the weakness of human nature, and our 
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own liability to error, might we not be more 
lenient towards the sinner, even while con- 
demuing his sin? Are the two so closely 
allied as to be utterly inseparable in our 
thoughts? "Might not the return to virtue 
and integrity be made easier by a more liberal 
infusion of Christian charity in the popular 
heart, and thousands, who have taken the 
“ first false step,” saved from the easy, down- 
ward way? What is the true course for 
Christian men and women to take in this 
matter? Shall they stand aside, rejoicing in 
their own strength, and purity, and inflexible 
virtue, thanking God that “they are not as 
other men are, or even these publicans,” or, is 
there a more tender and Christly way for 
dealing with the erring? 

I beg that none, in their haste to “get at 
the story,” will skip the above because it has 
the look of sermonizing. They are serious 
questions, it is true. That they appeal to 
every community, and touch both the 
romance and reality of life, is equally true. 

I do not imagine Grantley to have been 
much above the average of New England 
towns in regard to virtue and religion. It had 
its scores of pious people who frowned upon 
all not of their peculiar stamp and superscrip- 
tion; it had also its fair quota of scoffers who 
lived, like parasites, on the shortcomings of 
those same pious ones. It had, like other 
small towns, its petty aristocracy, its middle 
and lower classes; and, taken altogether, was 
perhaps a fair sample of the majority of 
moderate-sized New England towns, 

Alfred Lindsey had a good deal to contend 
with from the start. The class of people are 
not yet extinct who believe it impossible for 
any good thing to come out of Nazareth. 
There were those who believed it the wildest 
recklessness in James Sherwood in taking a 
Lindsey into his store, even in the irrespon- 
sible situation of errand boy. It had been 
more a matter of impulse with him, than from 
any deliberate benevolence he felt towards 
young Lindsey, or the class he represented. 

I do not mean to insinuate that the Lind- 
seys were sinners above other men. Indeed, 
I rather incline to the opinion that, according 
to their gifts and opportunities, they were full 
as good as their betters. To be sure their 
gifts, pecuniarily considered, were exceedingly 
small, and they were not the sort of people to 
make opportunities. 

Had they been fortunate enough to have 
been born rich, they would have made good- 
natured, respectable citizens, but not men 


and women of energy and enterprise. - There, 
was, perhaps, half a dozen families of them, 
and all singularly alike in character and dis: 
position. If there be one thing above another 
a genuine New Englander thoroughly de- 
spises, it is shiftlessness and indolence, In a 
country where every man is expected to in- 
vent at least. a patent gridiron, or an “im- 
provement” on one already invented, people 
of the Lindsey pattern are at asorry discount. 

For three generations. the Lindseys had 
been “ hewers of wood and drawers of water.” 
Some of them had been offered opportunities 
of becoming artisans, but so long as they got 
enough to eat, and an extra shirt in case of 
emergency, they were content to let well 


- enough alone. They never went to church, 


and so had no need of fine clothes. They had 
very little literary taste—the annual Town 
Report and Farmer’s Almanac furnished their 
year’s reading. This again was not particu- 
larly expensive. They had no foolish pride of 
appearance, and old hats and coats, though 
a trifle less transparent, had the merit of 
costing less than window glass. They believed 
in taking the world easy. They fulfilled, 
literally, the command to “take no thought 
for the morrow.” They worked barely enough 
to keep them out of the alms-house, yet were 
forever hovering un its verge. People said it 
was “no use trying to help them,” though I 
am rather doubtful about the experiment 
ever having been tried. 

Up to his twelfth year Alfred Lindsey had 
followed in the steps of his predecessors, He 
had lived principally in the streets, picking 
up occasional jobs of work and a pretty good 
knowledge of human nature. Noone thought 
to look under the tattered hat, or they might 
have seen a pair of brilliant gray eyes looking 
keenly out at the world—the busy, restless, 
struggling world, upon which he was only a 
fungus growth. Some such thoughts crept 
into his brain, sometimes. A longing to crowd 
himself into the busy ring and fight his way 
with the rest sometimes came over him, 
keeping him awake for hours after his two 
brothers, George and Ben, were asleep. But 
there never seemed to be an opening. No 
one saw him, apparently, and so he waited 
till one day Fate cleft the way for him. 

An unusually heavy fall of snow, solidified 
by frequent rains falling upon and freezing in 
it, had distinguished the winter. The streams 
were already swollen beyond precedent, when 
a strong south wind, accompanied by a heavy 
rain, set in. Mr. Sherwood’s residence was 
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situated on a little knoll, below which the 
river bent abruptly, broadening to a beautiful 
pond, dotted in summer with snowy lilies, 
and in winter by gay parties of skaters. 

“Papa, isn’t the river rising?” Corrie Sher- 
wood asked, pausing at the door, on her way 
to her chamber. 

“A little, I presume; but it wont rise high 
enough to reach you, little one, if you hurry 
off to bed,” the father answered, smiling at 
the flushed little face, looking out of a tangle 
of soft chestnut hair. 

“You are quite sure, papa?” 

“Sure! Why, Corralline, what puts such 
absurd thoughts in your usually wise little 
head? The river never rises half way up the 
knoll. Go to bed without any fears, my child.” 

“The river does roar fearfully, James,” 
Mrs. Sherwood said, going to the door and 
opening it a little way. : 

“Well, my dear, it’s chained fast to its bed, 
and can’t get away,” he answered, with the 
air of a man who is conscious of having said 
a clever thing. 

Mr. Sherwood was the merchant of Grantley. 
‘Fhere were several grocers, and simple “ store- 
keepers,” but only one Mahomet. The others 
were respectable citizens, merely—Mr. Sher- 
wood eminent and honored. All the “ best” 
people in Grantley—I use the word in its 
social, not its moral sense—patronized his 
house. If he sometimes took advantage of 
his popularity and respectability, and sold the 
same quality of goods at a slight advance on 
the other Grantley dealers, it did not lessen 
his sales. The prestige of trading at Sher- 
wood’s was worth a small percentage. 

“TI wish you would go to the door and look 
out before retiring,” his wife continued, 
strangely oblivious of her lord’s cleverness. 

“You and Corrie are nervous,” he said, 
rising. 

Standing on the broad, polished granite 
steps of his elegant residence, Mr. Sherwood 
looked down, in a double sense, at the low, 
tumble-down hovel of Tom Lindsey. It stood 
at the edge of the pond, in close proximity to 
the old “grist mill.” The light shone out 
from one of the dilapidated windows, reveal- 
ing a wild, turbid sea of broken ice and 
floating boards. 

“I shouldn’t be surprised if it carried off 
Tom’s hut. I’m sure I hope it will!” Mr. 
Sherwood said, coming back to his warm, 
luxurious room. “The pond is full of floating 
boards, so I suppose Morton has suffered 
some. But he piled his boards on the river’s 
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edge to save storage. But I’m not afraid of 
its injuring me, and other people must look 
out for themselves;” with which quite un- 
heard-of sentiment Mr. Sherwood, merchant, 
retired to his virtuous repose. 

“Papa, papa, wake up! Allie Lindsey is 
out here ina boat. Their house is carried 
away; and O papa, the water is all over the 
meadow !” 

Mr. Sherwood sprang hastily to his feet, 
thoroughly awake. 

“How came you to know about this, 
Corrie?” he asked, as he hastily dressed. 

“Allie woke me, shouting under the win- 
dows. I don’t think I was sleeping very 
soundly, papa.” 

“Where is the boy, now ?” 

“Gone back with his mether—O, I didn’t 
tell you his father, and George and Ben were 
carried away in the house. He managed to 
get into a boat, and took his mother out of 
the window, but the ice got between them 
and he couldn’t save the rest. Ben jumped 
out into the water, but just as Alfred was 
reaching to draw him into the boat, a great 
piece of ice came crashing against it, carrying 
down poor Ben, and crushing some of the 
fingers on Alfred’s hand. Then he saw how 
the water was up round our house, and he 
rowed clear up here, with that wounded hand, 
too, to tell us of the danger. Isn't he a real 
hero, papa?” the bright eyes flashing out 
their admiration. 

“Yes, Corrie,” he answered, promptly, “a 
true hero.” 4 

It was hard work, but by daylight the cows, 
horses and swine had been driven to a place 
of safety. Had the work been delayed two 
hours longer three thousand dollars worth of 
stock would have perished in the waters. The 
water was nearly five feet deep in front of the 
house, and the broad, beautiful meadows 
stretching back to the wood was one broad 
lake of foamy waters, when the gray light of 
morning broke over the scene. 

Alfred Lindsey completed his bravery by 
rowing against the current nearly a mile, and 
procuring men and boats to take away the 
beleaguered family. 

_Poor Tom Lindsey and his two boys were 
washed up on the meadows, crushed almost 
past recognition by the ice and timber. Only 
Alfred and his mother, a weak, fair-faced 
woman utterly devoid of ambition or energy, 
were left, and they utterly destitute and 
shelterless. 

“TI ought to do something for Alf,” Mr. 
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Sherwood said, after the excitement and peril 
were beginning to subside in Grantley, and he 
had ventured back to his house again. “I 
hardly know what is best. Giving to the 
Lindseys is like pouring water into a sieve.” 

“Why don’t you hire him, papa?” Corrie 
asked, soberly. “You could pay him more 
than he earned if you thought it was right, 
you know.” 

And this was how it happened that Alfred 
Lindsey became a clerk—for he was soon pro- 
moted from his original post of errand boy— 
in the highly respectable mercantile establish- 
ment of Sherwood & Son. 

As I said before, young Lindsey had much 
to contend against. First came his own long- 
seated indolence. He had never been confined 
to labor, and though his resolution was strong 
to succeed, the flesh was sometimes weak. 
His mother, grown weak and fretful, grew 
also selfishly unreasonable, and instead of 
helping him forward, was a perpetual drag 
and hindrance to his efforts, by her demands 
on his time and purse. With their improved 
finances she had developed a weak vanity for 
dress, and upbraided Alfred that he could 
not indulge her in her rapidly increasing 
wants. Then there were the prejudices of all 
Grantley to overcome. 

The thriftiessness, and indolence, and im- 
potence of a score or more of uncles and cou- 
sins was a continual “old man of the sea” 
about his neck. No one thought to honor 
him the more because of them, recognizing 
the merit that had vindicated itself despite 
untoward circumstances. He was “a Lind- 
sey,” and that fact was never lost sight of, 
but continually urged against him, as in itself 
something too monstrous for forgiveness. We 
all know how the stigma of a name will cling 
to one, particularly in a country town, where 
every one’s antecedents are thoroughly 
known, and how hard it is for one of a pro- 
scribed family to rise above the level, or pass 
the bounds society and common opinion have 
set for him. 

It argued therefore no ordinary strength of 
character when at twenty-one Alfred Lind- 
sey had so far overcome and lived down the 
prejudices of his townsmen as to be admitted 
—+still a little reluctantly, but yet admitted— 
to be a young man of ability and promise. 

From the first Robert Sherwood had been 
Alfred’s firm friend. Five years his senior, 
with fine natural abilities, and a superior 
_ education, it is easy to see the great help he 
could be to a boy like young Lindsey, if he 
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chose. He did so choose. He spent his 
evenings in teaching him those studies which 
he had himself acquired at great expense, and 
rejoiced enthusiastically when the pupil’s 
thought sometimes outstripped the teacher's. 
He braved even his father’s displeasure, by 
recognizing him as his social equal upon every 
possible occasion, and by his friendship and 
countenance forced others to. 

“If I am anything, it is you who have 
made me,” Alfred said, his lips trembling in 
spite of him, as Robert Sherwood put a paper 
in his hand on his twenty-first birthday, 
declaring him a junior partner in the great 
house of Sherwood & Son. 

“Nonsense! You've earned the compli- 
ment—(for it’s not much more, you have got 
to put work instead of money into the firm, 
and I know we shall be the gainers)—fully 
and faithfully. I hope, of course, it will be 
better for you, but it’s no more than fair to 
tell you that things don’t look just as I wish 
they did, for your sake, particularly. I'd like 
to promise you a larger income than I dare.” 

“T had not thought of the income,” he an- 
swered, earnestly. 

“You are more unselfish than I,” he replied, 
a slight color rising to his forehead. Adding, 
after a little pause, “I wish I had had the 
good fortune to have been born poor. The 
unlimited use of money is little better than a 
curse to a boy.” 

“It did not spoil you, at least.” 

“Tt entailed a curse that will follow me to 
my grave!” he said, vehemently. “It has 
made it a necessity—it has fitted a yoke upon 
my manhood, and I cannot break it! Well, 
perhaps it will all come out right—I mean 
that it shall,” he added, earnestly, his fine 
face a trifle clouded. 

“Tf you are in any sort of trouble—now, or 
ever—where I can serve you, I will do it 
gladly, even if it costs me my life, or what is 
more, my good name,” was Lindsey’s 
impulsive answer. 

“TI hope we shall be reduced to no such 
desperate strait as that, my dear fellow,” he 
replied, smiling, “ but your good-will is just as 
truly appreciated. By the way, I suppose you 
received Corrie’s note?” 

“Yes, but I don’t think I had better come,” 
coloring vividly. 

“Not come! Why, it is got up expressly in 
your honor, as I read at once through that 
transparent little sister of mine. I would like 
to see you try to settle it with her, if you 
slighted her invitation.” 
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will pain you,” Lindsey said, hesitatingly; 
“but 1 am quite sure it would be more satis- 
factory if I absent myself. Don’t think I 
mind it, it is very natural, and I can easily 
make an excuse that—” 

“You mean that it would be more satis- 
factory to my father, I suppose, Lindsey ?” 
he interrupted, gravely. 

“T think so, yes,” 

“But am I of no account? And Corrie— 
why the girl would cry herself sick over the 
disappointment! You are a most wonderful 
hero in her eyes, Alf. Her worship dates back 
to the time of the flood—the flood on the 
Connecticut, I mean,” he said, laughing to 
cover his companion’s embarrassment. 

“ Miss Sherwood has been very kind to re- 
member a poor fellow like me, at all,’ he 
replied, just a little stiffly. Then, his face 
softening, “I wont mind, though, if it will be 
any pleasure to you to have me come.” 

“It is not simply my pleasure that I am 
eonsidering—you know it would be that—but 
the right of the thing. I do not consider one 
man’s prejudices of birth should stand in 
another’s way, a barrier between him and his 
rightful position. My father understands 
that you are to come.” 

“Very well; it is settled, then,” Lindsey 
replied, turning to his desk. 

But all day the thought annoyed and 
troubled him—the thought that he should 
net be quite welcome in the house of his 
wealthy senior. He was not at all blinded by 
the partnership just conferred on him. He 
knew quite well whom to thank for that. Be- 
sides he was proud, if he was “only a Lind- 
sey.” He knew very well that he should 
receive cool looks and scanty recognition 
from a portion of the guests. They were too 
well-bred to be positively rude; but there is 
the quiet ignoring of one’s presence—the 
grouping together, leaving one quite alone 
and aside, with a score of other little petty 
circumstances, that tend to make the pro- 
scribed one uncomfortable. He expected 
to be subject to any or all of these anaoy- 
ances, but because Robert desired it he would 
submit to the ordeal. Possibly, too, though 
I cannot say, considering that he did not him- 
self admit it, the pretty pink-tinted note which 
Corrie had sent him had some influence in 
his decision. 

Through all the nine years since that night 
of storm and terror, Corrie Sherwood had 
been different to him from other girls. He 
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“T am sorry to say it, because I know it 


blushed, even now, at the remembrance of 
the tearful kiss she had given him when he 
had lifted her light form out of the boat, in 
the gray dawn of that wild, frightful February 
morning. To be sure it was but a childish 
impulse of gratitude, and neither of them 
was more than a child, but he had never 
forgotten! The memory had been, simple as 
it was, a strong incentive to effort. Not that 
any presumptive or sentimental passion had 
grown out of it. He bad never dreamed of 
being in love, in the received sense of the 
term, with his employer's daughter; yet her 
smile was brighter than sunshine to him, and 
her friendship the one thing desirable in life. 

Contrary to young Lindsey's expectations, 
he was cordially received; the fact of his ad- 
mittance into the firm acting a most potent 
open sesame into that mystical circle known 
as “good society.” Mr. Sherwood, too, met 
him more cordially than he had expected, 
though still with a little stiff, patronizing air, 
which said, quite as plainly as words, “ You 
are very welcome among us, and under the 
circumstances have a right here, but I beg 
you to remember that you are not exactly of 
us—you understand.” 

But Robert and Corrie paid him the most 
flattering attentions, and as he promenaded 
up and down the long, brilliantly-lighted 
rooms, with Corrie Sherwood’s fair hand 
resting lightly on his arm, and her beautiful 
eyes lifted trustingly to his face, he forgot all 
annoyance and discomfort, aud lived only in 
the enchanted present. , 

But Fate, which takes a malicious pleasure 
in making people miserable, dropped a grain 
of bitterness into this cup of sweetness. It 
was near the close of the evening's entertain- 
ment, and Lindsey had sat down for a mo- 
ment near the window. The blinds were 
closed, but the window itself was open. Two 
gentlemen were talking outside. .The first 
voice he did not at once recognize, only the 
words sent the blood in a quick wave from 
his heart to his face. 

“Ah, Sherwood,” the man said, with a 
short laugh, “everybody understands the 
move, as cleverly as it has been done. Of 
course you are expected to deny it; but any 
one with half an eye can see where the next 
partnership is to come in.” 

“By Heaven! Mordaunt, I'll not listen to 
such senseless talk,” cried a quick, passionate 
voice, which poor Lindsey knew all too well. 

“Ah! is that it?” in a surprised tone. “I 
thought you understood the turn matters 
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were taking, and took the young fellow into 
the firm to take the curse off—pardon me for 
saying it.” 

“Perhaps you will enlighten me a little in 
regard to this matter,” Mr. Sherwood said, in 
his haughtiest tone. “It is not possible any 
one has dared associate my daughter’s name 
with this—this Lindsey !” 

“Tam sorry I mentioned it, really,” Mor- 
daunt said, apologetically. “It has been 
thought possible and even probable that 
Lindsey would some day marry Miss Sher- 
wood. You surely are not blind to the fact 
that they are very intimate—for friends.” 

“TI would sooner see my daughter lying 
dead, than married to a Lindsey, Mr. Mor- 
daunt. You can contradict all such shameful 
rumors,” Sherwood replied, coldly. 

If the allegation had been true, Alfred 
Lindsey could scarcely have felt worse, and 
the evening which had passed so delightfully, 
set in mortification and sorrow. A weary, 
restless night followed—a night of discourage- 
ment and bitter despair. It is no use, the 
tempter whispered, try as hard as you may, 
you will never be anything but “a Lindsey.” 
You might just as well give up the struggle 
first as last. 

The morning found him feverish and 
nervous. It was later than usual when he 
went down to the store. Two men were 
standing on the sidewalk, and when he open- 
ed the store followed him in, amusing them- 
selves by sauntering about, looking at the 
showcases, and apparently making a mental 
valuation of the contents of the store. 

“How long before I could see one of the 
partners ?” one of them asked, sauntering to 
the door and looking back. 

“T am one of the partners,” Alfred answer- 
ed, in a rather ungracious tone. 

“Ah! May I ask if it is not something 
quite recent ?” 

“Tt is, sir.” 

The men glanced at each other, and one 
said in a low tone, “ wait.” 

“We will come in again. Good-morning, 
sir,” bowing, and passing out as unceremo- 
niously as possible. 

It was perhaps half an hour later when Mr. 
Sherwood, senior, came in, and passed at 
once to the office. Two hours wore away; a 
few straggling customers dropped in, and then 
came the post-boy bringing rather more than 
his usual complement of letters. Alfred took 
them into the office at once, Mr. Sherwood 
was sitting in a listless attitude, his chin rest- 
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ing on his hand. He sprang up with a little 
flash of excitement in his face as Lindsey 
came up to the desk, and took the letters 
with a sort of nervous clutch, running them 
over rapidly in his hand till he came to one 
superscribed in a coarse, scrawling hand. 
Tossing the rest on the table he tore this 
open with hands that trembled visibly. It 
was very brief, for he crumpled it in his hand 
almost instantly, and sank back in his chair 
with a low groan, 

“Take me home,” he said, in a hoarse 
whisper, as Alfred held a glass of water to his 
white, drawn lips. 

A carriage was at once brought to the back 
entrance, and leaning on Lindsey’s arm, he 
walked out to it, and was driven speedily 
homeward, leaving his bewildered junior in a 
state of doubt and perplexity. 

Slowly the hours dragged away, and the 
bell of the office clock rang out sharply—one 
sharp, ringing stroke. One o’clock! No word 
or hint from the great silent house on the 
knoll—not so much as an open door or blind 
all that long, long forenoon! Alfred Lindsey 
grew positively nervous watching it through 
the restless leaves of the beeches that ran in 
aslender zone about the soft, velvety knoll. 
Had some fateful hand fallen upon and para- 
lyzed every living thing? The suspense was 
becoming intolerable, when the front door 
opened, and Robert came swiftly down the 
street. Lindsey stood in the door awaiting 
his arrival, a strange, overwhelming sense of 
danger shutting down upon him. He leaned 
forward eagerly, scanning his face, trying to 
get some hint of the story he felt lay behind 
its immobility and pallor. 

“Ah, Lindsey! how hungry you look! 
Don’t devour a fellow so with your eyes, 
man,” he said, with a Jaugh, as he came up 
the steps. 

Something in his tone—its lightness, per- 
haps—jarred upon his highly-strung nerves 
with such suddenness that it was with 
difficulty he could repress a cry. A moment, 
and he had himself in hand, and could laugh 
at his nervous anxiety. 

“T believe I am a little faint,” he said, 
taking up his hat. “I have no recollection of 
eating any breakfast,” his face darkening at 
the remembrance of what it was that had 
taken away his appetite, and driven sleep from 
his pillow. 

“You need not hurry back, Lindsey,” 
young Sherwood said, turning over the leaves 
of a huge ledger, “I am at liberty, and if you 
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are back by three, the time trade usually sets 
in, it will be soon enough.” 

“T have nothing to keep me so long unless 
I take a row up the river.” 

“Do, by all means,” was the eager answer; 
“you keep too close indoors. Yes, take a 
good long row, and don’t feel hurried about 
it.” 

“ Thank you, I believe I should feel better. 
Do you know,” laughing still a little nervous- 
ly, “I imagined all sorts of terrible things 
about you up at the house, this forenoon.” 

“Why?” 

The question came sharp and vibrant, and 
in a voice so strange that Lindsey involun- 
tarily stopped and looked back at the speaker, 
feeling very much as if he had been hit by 
some invisible ball. But the face was turned 
away—it had been all the time—and the 
leaves of the ledger turned slowly, the white 
fingers slipping down mechanically. He quite 
forgot the question for the moment, but 
presently recollecting, answered : 

“ Your father was taken ill here this morn- 
ing, you remember, and I suppose that, added 
to a sleepless night—” ‘ 

“You should know nothing of sleepless 
nights—you who are free from—” 

He paused abruptly, and as Alfred did not 
choose to enlighten him as to the cause of his 
sleeplessness, there was no more said on the 
subject, or indeed on any other, for Lindsey 
went immediately out. 

His dinner eaten, he went to the boat- 
house, but both boats were out. Well, he 
might as well go back to the store. He would 
take a stroll down street first, he thought, 
turning involuntarily in the direction of Mr. 
Sherwood’s. He passed the house, noticing 
how still everything seemed, and how closely- 
shut the blinds were. He remembered all at 
once that he had-not asked if Mr. Sherwood 
was better or worse. He saw Terry Dermott, 
the gardener, out in the field, and went out 
to him. 


“How is Mr. Sherwood, Terry, better?” 


he asked, as soon as he could make a 


break in Terry’s oration upon the relative 
merits of the various fertilizers in the market, 
and the mode of applying the same. 

“Och, and ye must ask somebody ilse but 
I,” he replied, with a mysterious nod which 


was very vaguely expressive, “I reckon 
though he be mighty bad, for there was no 


dinner ate in the house, only what I ate me- 
self in the pantry, and” Miss Corrie’s eyes 
looked as if she had cried a week, when she 
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came out to ask me to stay about the house 
—somewhere within call, she said—the 
afternoon.” 

“There’s something strange about it,” 
Lindsey said, under his breath, the old 
nervous, uneasy sensation taking possession 
of him, together with a feeling that he was 
needed at the store immediately. He had 
been away scarcely an hour, yet as he walked 
down the street it was with difficulty he 
could keep himself from breaking into a run. 
It seemed as if his feet were made of lead, 
they dragged so. He had experienced a 
similar sensation during sleep, but never be- 
fore in his waking hours. 

The store door stood slightly ajar when he 
came up. He walked directly through to the 
office. Something told him he would find the 
door locked, and without trying it he took a 
duplicate key from his pocket and endeavored 
to fit it in the lock, but the key on the inside 
prevented. There was, however, a smothered 
exclamation, and a sudden rustle of paper, 
and a voice he scarcely recognized asked, 
hurriedly: 

“Ts that you, Lindsey ?” 

“Yes, open the door, I want to come in,” 
was the quick answer. 

“Wait a minute, I am busy.” 

Lindsey went back to the store, and two 
ladies coming in, kept him busy perhaps 
fifteen minutes. At the end of that time, and 
just as they were passing out, Sherwood 
came to the door and called him. He was 
deadly pale and his hands trembled, but there 
was a firm, hard look about his eyes and 
mouth which Lindsey had never seen there 
before. 

“T want you to be off for Hartford in the 
half past five train, Lindsey,” he said, in a 
hurried, nervous way, quite unlike his usual 
open, calm manner. 

“Certainly; but I must know what-the 
trouble is, first. You look like a maniac.” 

“Do 1?” passing his hand hastily across 
his forehead. “Well, I am not sure but I am 


—or shall be. You see we are in rather a 
tight place—if you insist on knowing. A bill 
for ten thousand dollars worth of-goods. It 
is in the hands of one of the hardest men in 
existence. He would not hesitate an instant 
to shut up the store if every dollar was not 


forthcoming at the precise moment it was 


due. Five thousand dollars takes every cent 
of money the firm can command for a week. 
In this extremity we are obliged to borrow. 
You are therefore to take this check to 
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Hartford, get the money, and return imme- 
diately.” 

“Mr. Morrison,” Lindsey said, looking at 
the check. 

“Yes; he has accommodated us before, you 
probably remember.” 

“J think I once took one of his checks into 
the bank. A year or more ago, wasn’t it?” 

“JT don’t remember. He has helped us 
several times. I am going down to the house, 
and will send Terry down with the team. He 
has got to go down to Windsor Locks, and 
you can ride down so far with him and take 
the train from there. I want you to attend 
to a few small bills that are due. I'll come 
down to the store again before you leave. By 
the way,” pausing and looking back with his 
hand on the knob, and speaking cautiously, 
“T wouldn't say anything to any one, if I 
were you, about going down to the city.” 

“Very well,” turning and going behind the 
counter, a troubled, perplexed expressian on 
his face. 

Several customers came in, and among 
them one of the men who had been in to in- 
quire for one of the partners that morning. 
He said nothing about them, now, however, 
but bought a pair of gloves, loitering about 
the store till Terry drove up. Lindsey at 
once went out, leaving him in the store. 
Robert had ridden down with Terry, and 
paused a few moments, giving some additional 
directions concerning the business at Windsor 
Locks. Just as he was turning away, the 
man in the store sauntered leisurely out, 
bowing coolly to Sherwood as he passed. 

“Who is that man ?” Lindsey asked. “He 
came in in company with another man very 
early this morning and asked to see one of 
the partners, but he went away without 
mentioning any business.” 

“It is Clark Hunter,” Sherwood replied, 
his face darkening. 

Lindsey said no more; he understood, at 
once. Clark Hunter had been a former suitor 


of Miss Austin’s, Robert Sherwood’s bride 
elect, and he had heard that there were not 


very pleasant relations between the rivals. 
Terry tried very hard to interest his com- 

panion in conversation during the journey to 

Windsor Locks. At length he hit upon a 


new topic. 


“Some trouble atween yeself and the ould 
one?” he asked, insinuatingly. 

“Mr. Sherwood, do you mean?” looking 
up, surprised. 
“Yes, the ould gintleman. You see I heard 
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it all last even,” looking exceedingly wise. “It 
was after the company had all gone, and I 
jist in from the stables, stopped a bit in the 
kitchen. The doors was open, and I heard 
the ould chap say, angry like, ‘I'll niver have 
my daughter a-disgracin’ herself in such a 
way,’ or somethin’ like it.” 

“What did Miss Sherwood say?” Lindsey 
asked, involuntarily, yet despising himself for 
listening to what was not intended for his 
ears. 

“O,” said the garrulous Terry, “she said 
niver a word, only cried as if her little heart 
would break. And the ould one, says he, 
‘Lindsey will not come here again, and I for- 
bid you from meeting him, only in the 
presence of others—’ ” 

“Stop, Terry!” Lindsey interrupted, sud- 
denly. “I have no right to listen, or you to 
tell me this private conversation.” 

“ But there wasn’t only a bit more, and—” 

“Not another word!” was the peremptory 
answer. 

“Och, jist as ye likes, though if a nice, 
swate young leddy said the likes of me, I 
wouldn’t stay away for as many ould ones as 
there is stars in the skies.’ And Terry 
chuckled inwardly at his smartness in putting 
the gist of Miss Corrie’s answer so cleverly. 

The business at Windsor Locks was duly 
attended to, the journey to Hartford made, 
the check duly presented, and at once cashed 
without question. The cashier knew young 
Lindsey, and had that morning seen among 
the business notices in the “Courant,” the 
advertisement of the new firm. Mr. Sher- 
wood and Mr. Morrison were both old cus- 
tomers at the bank, and had often accommo- 
dated each other, but never to quite so large 
an amount. Morrison was good, however, 
for five times that amount, and he dismissed 
all thought of it from his mind. 

The evening train found Alfred Lindsey 
among its passengers. Just as they were on 
the point of starting a young lady touched 
his arm timidly, He looked up, and instantly 


his face flushed scarlet. 

“Mr. Lindsey, pray pardon me, but I am 
alone, and I suppose you are going to Grant- 
ley ?” said a soft, hesitating voice. 

Alfred arose hastily, and amid a little con- 


fusion on both sides—more than there was 


any apparent cause for—Miss Annie Morrison 
was seated beside him. 

“TI was so pleased when I saw you,” she 
said—the faintest bit of an accent on the 
“you”—“for I’m a perfect coward about 
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riding alone at night. I missed the other 
train, and if I had not feared mother would 
be alarmed about me, should not come to- 
night at all. Iam so glad now that I did!” 
And she settled herself cosily down beside 
Lindsey, who most cordially echoed the last 
sentence. 

Ever since Alfred Lindsey could remember, 
Annie Morrison had been the most beautiful 
and wonderful of creatures to his fancy. He 
had never touched her hand, or sat beside 
her, before—he had never expected so much 
happiness—and it is no marvel that the mo- 
ments flew, and all the trouble and perplexity 
of the day were forgotten in the sweet delirium 
of the moment. 

“T read something in the Hartford papers 
about you,” she said, just before they reached 
Grantley. “ Father said a year ago that Mr. 
Sherwood ought to take you into the firm. 
He didn’t know it when he went away.” 

“Your father gone away!” Lindsey ex- 
claimed, so suddenly that she gave a quick 
start, laying her hand on his arm. 

“O Alfred, how you startled me!” she said, 
withdrawing it with a vivid blush. 

“Pray pardon me,” he stammered, between 
two contending emotions, of joy and alarm. 
“I had not heard your father was away— 
when did he go?” 

“Yesterday morning. I went as far as 
Hartford with him. He has gone out to 
Uncle Charles’s in Pennsylvania.” 

A terrible crushing sensation almost took 
his breath away—how came Robert Sherwood 
by that check ? 

A moment’s reflection, however, served to 
allay the fearful suspicion that had forced 
itself upon him. Knowing of the impending 
emergency, he had doubtless procured it sev- 
eral days before; but, in spite of this reason- 
ing, he felt uneasy, and the strange illness of 
Mr. Sherwood, and Robert’s subsequent un- 
usual behaviour—the anxiety to get him out 
of the way, the locked door, the rustle of 
paper—all combined to fill him with a vague 
sense of apprehension. Even Annie Morri- 
son’s sweet face was for the moment quite 
forgotten in the fever of emotion. 

“Grantley!” called the conductor, putting 
his head in at the door. 

Lindsey sprang up nervously, then colored 
suddenly as he caught the slightly surprised 
look in Miss Morrison’s face. She followed 
him out without speaking. The carriage was 
waiting for her, and Lindsey went with her, 
and though there was no particular need, as 
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the coachman was waiting, handed her in, and 
heard her low “good-night, Alfred,’ with a 
vague impression that it was only a beautiful 
dream—he had heard that voice so often in 
dreams. 

The carriage had barely turned away when 
there came a nervous grasp on his shoulder, 
He turned, and by the dim light of the swing- 
ing lantern saw Robert Sherwood. Was it 
fancy, or did the pale rays of the lantern give 
his face that livid, unnatural look ? 

“How came you with her?” he asked, in a 
nervous whisper. 

“If you mean Miss Morrison, she came 
from Hartford in the train, and being alone, 
kindly accepted my escort.” 

“You said nothing to her about—about 
that?” lowering his voice still more. 

“T did not trouble Miss Morrison with 
business matters,” was the rather cool 
answer. 

“'Phank you, Alf,” in a relieved tone. “I 
might have known I could depend on your 
sagacity, but this business has made me ner- 
vous, I think. Once clear of this snag, and 
we'll have smooth sailing again, I hope. You 
see if it got out that we were so short, every 
petty creditor would be down on us, and our 
credit would suffer irretrievably.” 

“You did not tell me that Mr. Morrison 
had left town,” Lindsey said, as calmly as he 
could. 


“Didn’t 1? Yes; gone West for a month,” 
he answered, carelessly. 

There was no more to be said without re- 
vealing his suspicions, and the possibility that 
they were unjust and unfounded kept him 
silent. The money was given into Sher- 
wood’s hands, and the note duly paid the 
next day. 

Mr. Sherwood still remained ill—at least he 
was not seen out. Three days had passed— 
three days of evident anxiety and expectancy 
on the part of young Sherwood, who now re- 
mained almost constantly in the store, watch- 
ing the mails with feverish eagerness. The 
morning of the fourth day Lindsey noticed 
among the letters one with the peculiar scrawl- 
ing hand he had remarked before—the one 
had such a remarkable effect on Mr. Sher- 
wood. He observed that Robert grew a trifle 
pale when he saw it, and that his hands trem 
bled when he tore open the envelop, but he 
was not prepared for the bitter groan that 
burst from his white lips as they syllabled the 
one word, “ ruined !” 

Lindsey slipped to the door and turned the 
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key. He would not be interrupted now—he 
must know all. . 

“Robert—Mr. Sherwood,” he said, firmly, 
coming and standing before him, “I have a 
right to know what this means, and I must.” 

“It means that we are all beggars—” 

“ Yes,” he interrupted, “ I understand that, 
only tell me it is nothing worse. That check 
of Morrison’s—” 

“I meant to pay it, God knows, Lindsey!” 
he exclaimed, covering his face with his 
hands. “I expected to have the .money to 
return to the bank long before his return.” 

“ He did not give you the check, then ?” 

“ We had some of his blank checks, and I— 
Omy God!” 

“Enougb, I understand,” Lindsey inter- 
rupted, strongly moved by his companion’s 
anguish. 

After a while, Sherwood controlled himself 
enough to tell the story. Some six months 
before, a friend had induced his father to in- 
vest heavily in a new oil company just begin- 
ning operations under the most flattering 
prospects. At the same time, ignorant of his 
father's investment, he had himself bought 
one hundred shares in another company 
whose promises were even more flattering 
than the other. This left them very short of 
funds, and the. bill just paid was for goods 
bought on six months’ credit, contrary to 
their usual custom, but made necessary by 
the circumstances. The first three months 
things looked favorable, and under the pros- 
pect of success other debts were incurred. 
Latterly—say for the last month—rumors of 
failure in the first-named company had been 
circulated, and the morning after the party, 
they had seen in a paper the announcement 
of the failure, and the flight of the treasurer 
with what little funds remained over the ex- 
penses that had been incurred in what had 
proved fruitless labor. Still they hoped the 
story false, as no other had been received 
from the agent in New York. The morning 
mail, however, brought one, confirming the 
newspaper report, and pronouncing it a dead 
loss to the stockholders, The effect on his 
father had been such as to nearly deprive him 
of reason; and his anxiety about Gorham’s 
bill,so near due, drove him. wild, and he de- 
clared, in a frenzy of passion, that he would 
never live to be disgraced by having his store 
closed, or an attachment puton his property 
by Gorham, who he knew would not hezitate 
to do it. 

In this strait, his father half-crazed, his 
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mother and sister weeping, and begging him 
to do something to save them and quiet his 
father, the temptation to use Morrison’s 
name came to him. He fought against it 
until he was himself half-distracted, yielding 
at last, by comforting his conscience with the 
assurance that Morrison would gladly accom- 
modate them if he was at home. 

“ God knows, Lindsey, I had never dreamed 
of such a possibility as this!” he gasped, in a 
hoarse whisper. “I had invested ten thousand 
dollars with the prospect of tripling my money 
in six months, The six months expired yes- 
terday, and I have scarcely slept an hour this 
week, I have been in such a fever of ex- 
pectancy. Itisallovernow! Bentley writes, 
the whole thing was an enormous swindle, 
and the sharp fellows who got it up are 
already on their way to Europe with the 
money of their dupes; an old, wornout oil 
well, being all thatis left for the stockholders. _ 
I dare not tell father—and that check—O my 
God, I shall go wild!’ And springing to his 
feet he paced the floor in an agony of remorse 
and despair. 

“Why not write to Mr. Morrison at once, 
telling him the story as you have told it to 
me. 1 don’t think he would prosecute the 
case—you could secure him by a mortgage on 
the store and contents; you say you have 
accommodated each other.” 

“T will do so at once. Heaven bless you, 
Lindsey; I feel new courage already. I can 
bear the disgrace of bankruptey—but crime!” 
shuddering convulsively. 

A rap at the door interrupted them. Lind- 
sey turned the key and looked out. The 
shop boy stood a little in advance of three 
men, two of them the same who had visited 
the store the morning after Corralline Sher- 
wood’s party. Heclosed the door behind him 
and walked forward to meet them. 

“ We would like to see the senior partner,” 
one of them said, glancing toward the office 
door. 

“Mr. Sherwood is ill at his house, sir,’ 
Lindsey returned, quietly. 

“Mr. Robert Sherwood, then.” 

“He is busy, just now; if you would in- 
form meof your business,” Alfred began; but 
the man interrupted him with a short laugh 
and an expressive shake of the head. 

“Call Mr. Sherwood,” Lindsey said, turn- 
ing to the boy. 

Robert came out at once, deadly pale, but 
calm. He had evidently overheard the con- 
versation, and knowing the voice of the 
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speaker, divined at once his business. He 
bowed quietly, and leaning against a pillar, 
said, in a steady voice: 

“You can proceed with your business, gen- 
tlemen; I think I anticipate its nature.” 

The two men exchanged glances, and then 
made a sign to the third, who took out and 
read a writ of attachment upon the store and 
contents, in behalf of Doyle & Hunter, of 
Hartford, ereditors to the firm of Sherwood 
& Son, for goods to the value of nine hun- 
dred dollars. The business concluded, Messrs. 
Doyle & Hunter turned to go out, leaving the 
officer in charge of the store. 

“I know whom 1 have to thank for this, 
Clark Hunter,” Robert said, an angry flush 
struggling through the dead pallor of his face. 

“Thank you,” Hunter retorted. “I am 
sorry I couldn’t give you time to draw on 
your friend Morrison!” And with a low, 
exultant laugh, he walked away. 

The flush faded instantly from Robert Sher- 
wood’s face, and a look of despair settled 
down upon it. With an unsteady hand he 
opened the office door and went in. 

“ A bad business, Mr. Lindsey,” the officer 
said, looking sorry. 

“ Yes,” Lindsey answered abruptly, without 
looking up, a strange expression growing 
every instant in his face, and his gray eyes 
darkening to jetty black. 

A moment or two more of struggle, and he 
followed his partner into the office. 

“It is too late for what I proposed,” he 
said, speaking hurriedly, like one who had 
made up his mind to do a thing and is in 
haste to have it over. “I have come to the 
conclusion that I signed Morrison’s name. I 
shall be arrested for presenting the check—I 
shall at once admit that I did iton my own 
responsibility—” 

“ And bear the punishment for my guilt! 
No, I am not such a scoundrel as to suffer 
that, Lindsey,” Sherwood interrupted. 

“Hear me, Robert,” he cried, laying his 
hand on his arm. “Think of your parents 
and Corrie. You can settle all these demands 
and have a home left for them, at least. You 
are young and capable, you can soon get into 
some business that will keep you all comfort- 
ably—and, pardon me for alluding to it, per- 
mit you to marry Miss Austin.” 

“ We were to have been married in a month,” 
he interrupted, sadly. 

“Yes, I heard so. But if she is a true 
woman she will wait willingly, and sympa- 
thize with and encourage you, meanwhile. If 
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I am anything, or ever might have been, it ts 
your kindness’ and sympathy that have done 
it. I ask it as a privilege, my best and truest 
friend, to bear this burden for you. There 
is no one dependent on me, now mother 
is dead, and no one will be pained or unhappy 
on my account. I am only a Lindsey, you 
know, and no one will be surp ised; beside, I 
shall not suffer—” he was going to add, “ be- 
cause I have the consciousness. uf innocence,” 
but checked himself, and substituted, “ be- 
cause I shall have the consciousness of repay- 
ing in part the great debt of gratitude I owe 
you.” 

Sherwood at first positively refused to listen 
to such a plan, but he was worn down with 
care and loss of rest, and mind and body were 
nearly exhausted in the struggle. He felt 
the force of Lindsey’s reasoning, and at last 
yielded, weakly, perhaps, but not selfishly, for 
it was not of himself he thought, only of his 
father and mother, and Corrie—and possibly 
of Floy Austin; no man is willingly disgraced 
in the eyes of his betrothed wife. 


Well, the blow had fallen, and all Grantley 
was confounded. But the bankruptcy, in- 
credible as that seemed, was quite overshad- 
owed by the dreadful turpitude of young 
Lindsey, though not a few were heard to de- 
clare that it was nothing more than was to 
be expected of a Lindsey, and they were not 
surprised in the least—in fact, had been ex- 
pecting some such thing to happen ever since 
James Sherwood was so quixotic as to take 
the boy into his store. It seemed the whole 
trouble from first to last originated in Lind- 
sey’s crime, according to the odd logic of the 
Grantley-ites, though Robert Sherwood took 
every occasion to declare the true cause of 
bankruptcy to be an unwise and wild specu- 
lation. But this was set down as only another 
proof of foolish weakness in upholding and 
countenancing Alfred Lindsey—he had 
always done so, 

Only one person in Grantley (save, of course, 
Robert Sherwood) believed in the possibility 
of Lindsey’s innocence. Why should they, 
indeed, since he himself had admitted his 
guilt at the first? But Annie Morrison was a 
stubborn little thing when once she made up 
her mind to anything, and as determined as 
she was stubborn. It made her angry to see 
every one so willing—indeed, rather pleased— 
to believe evil of one who had fought his way 
up so bravely against the prejudices of his 
fellow-citizens. She had a natural love of 
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opposition, and so she espoused his cause, 
and was in her element. If there was any 
other reason that influenced her in the mat- 
ter she did not admit it, even to herself. She 
managed to see him after his arrest just long 
enough to say, in a low voice: 

“ You don’t suppose J believe this absurd 
story, Alfred? No, I know better, and I am 
going to prove it!” 

“ Miss Morrison, I beg,” he began, but she 
nodded gayly, in a very positive way, and 
tripped away. 

A sharp pang of regret, the first he had 
felt, shot heavily through his heart. He con- 
quered the feeling after a little struggle. He 
knew he could never be anything to Annie 
Morrison—he had always tried to remember 
it, but a heart is a wayward thing to manage. 

“ She will never know that I am innocent,” 
he said, a little sadly, “and. by-and-by she 
will come to think like the rest.” And yet 
his heart beat lighter all day for that whispered 
word, 

Before the day of trial came, Annie had 
nearly succeeded in converting her father tu 
her belief in young Lindsey’s innocence. She 
had a happy faculty of winding that person- 
age round her finger. He had a great deal of 
faith in his Annie’s judgment, and altogether 
believed her to be a most wonderful little 
woman. 

“You see,” said Annie, argumentatively, 
“it’s not at all probable that he would do this 
when it wasn’t going to benefit himself any, 
only to pay an old debt contracted by the firm 
six months befure he was admitted into it. 
And, by the way, J think it a shabby trick in 
the Sherwoods taking any one into such a 
shaky concern as theirs very evidently was. 

“I think they meant well, my dear,” her 
father interposed, mildly. 

“ Perhaps,” was the doubtful answer. “But 
now, father, does it look reasonable that any 
one would be so anxious to convict them- 
selves if they were really guilty, as you say 
Mr. Lindsey was? Yousay he seemed ‘ fev- 
erishly eager to criminate himself’ Now is 
that natural, father?” 

“ Well, not generally, I don’t think.” 

“ Of course not. I tell you he is not guilty 
of this forgery, and if you send him to prison, 
you will do a very wicked thing,” she said, 
vehemently. 

“But, my child, he is in the hands of the 
law; it will not be as I say,” he replied. 

“ But you can establish some test—see if he 
can write your hand—it is said that the imi- 
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tation was perfect—or require him to declare 
under oath that it was his work—something 
to get at the truth—for itis my firm belief 
that he is sacrificing himself to save the 
Sherwoods.” 

Mr. Morrison promised to mention these 
things to a legal friend and get his opinion; 
he did not know as he could do much more. 

The day of the trial came round; it was 
only a formal one, the accused having con- 
fessed his guilt, and requested that no defence 
be made for him. A counsel had, however, been 
assigned to him, to sum up the extenuating 
circumstances, and beg that the court might 
be as lenient as possible in its sentence—con- 
sidering the nature of the crime—in view of 
his youth and his previous good character. 

But a new complexion was at once put 
upon affairs, by Clark Hunter's coming for- 
ward at the opening of the court and boldly 
charging the furgery upon Robert Sherwood. 
He stated that, knowing the financial affairs 
of the firm to be in a very ticklish condition, 
he had, in company with a detective from the 
city, kept an eye on the Sherwoods for sev- 
eral days previous to the time of the forgery. 
He knew of their dabbling in speculations, 
and learned of the failure of the concern per- 
haps before they did. He was a little sur- 
prised to find a new partner in the firm, and 
did not know but possibly he might have 
money. He waited to find out. He soon 
learned that it was only a poor clerk who had 
long been in their employ. He knew Gor- 
ham’s note fell due the next day, and he had 
a natural curiosity to see how they managed 
to pay it. He was interested, from the fact 
that the Sherwoods owed their firm quite a 
sum. He saw Robert Sherwood come down 
to the store, and almost immediately young 
Lindsey go away. He looked into the store 
twice, but saw nothing of Sherwood. He 
afterward saw Lindsey come down to the 
store, and a moment after, looking in through 
the glass door, saw him behind the counter 
waiting on some ladies. Afterward, from the 
same position, saw Sherwood open the office 
door and beckon to Lindsey, who came out 
from behind the counter and followed him 
into the office. He then walked away down 
street, not caring to let Sherwood see him 
just then. 

In a little less than ten minutes Sher- 
wood came out of the store and walked 
hastily toward home. He then entered the 
store, several others also coming in. Bought 
a pair of gloves, and waited further develop- 
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ments. He had a theory that some means 
were to be put in operation to procure the 
money to meet Gorham’s bill next day, and 
thought possibly the store and contents were 
to be mortgaged. 

“ Presently the sound of wheels made me 
lift my eyes,” he continued, “ and I saw Rob- 
ert Sherwood, and a fellow whom I judged to 
be one of their servants drive up in a carriage. 
Lindsey went hastily out. There was no one 
in the store, and a strong impulse to open the 
office door and look in took possession of me. 
I did so, and the first thing that caught my 
eye was a piece of crumpled paper lying in 
front of the desk. I took it, and without 
looking at it, put it in my pocket and hurried 
out. Sherwood was still talking with Lindsey, 
who was seated in the carriage with the Irish- 
man. I walked immediately out, and when 
at a sufficient distance, smoothed out the 
paper and read, ‘T. D. Morrison’ written in 
half a dozen places, together with the time 
and place of date. But the date was ‘Sept. 
11th,’ instead of thirteenth as it really was. 
I was shocked at the suspicion that forced 
itself upon me. I had letters in Sherwood’s 
hand, and I compared them with the writing 
on the paper, and saw at once that it was the 
same, only a little disguised. I had also a 
letter of Morrison’s, and I remembered all at 
once that I had previously observed that 
there was a striking similarity between the 
handwriting of the two men.” 

“TI knew Morrison had gone West. 1 wrote 
him immediately, asking if he had loaned 
Sherwood a sum of money to be drawn from 
the bank during hisabsence. He telegraphed 
back that be had not, and Mr. Dole and my- 
self visited the bank, and found a check for 
$5000 had been presented by Lindsey the 
afternoon of ‘the 13th. We went down at 
once and put an attachment on the store, 
Subsequent developments you are familiar 
with. I demand now that Lindsey give us 
a proof of his handwriting being the same 
sigued to the check, or that on this piece of 
paper,” producing it and laying it on the 
table. 

Lindsey firmly refused. There was a little 
excitement, and before it had subsided, Rob- 
ert Sherwood, his face pale, yet firm, walked 
into court. 

“Stop!” he interrupted. “Itis I, whoam 
the culprit—” 

“No! no, it is not, gentlemen—O, do not 
mind what he says!” Lindsey cried, inter- 
rupting him. “O Robert! you promised me 
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you would not interfere,” a pleading pathos 
in his voice. 


“ Damon and Pythias,” sneered Hunter. 

Well, of course the entire complexion of the 
matter was changed, and Robert Sherwood, 
the handsome, generous, talented son of one 
of the oldest and most respectable families of 
Grantley, was condemned to imprisonment 
for forgery, and Alfred Lindsey’s noble con- 
duct was on every tongue. Public opinion, 
that fickle creature, fell at once to abusing 
Robert Sherwood, and if it could have had 
the fixing of the sentence,I am afraid the 
gallows would have had another victim. By- 
and-by, however, the excited state of opinion 
subsided. Lindsey used every effort to soften 
the feeling against him, and at the end of a 
year succeeded in getting up a petition, 
headed by Mr. Morrison, for his, pardon. 
After some delay it was granted, and Robert 
Sherwood, grown sadly old aud altered ina 
year, came back to Grantley. During his in- 
carceration, Lindsey had acted the part of a 
son to the poor, broken-down old man, who 
seemed little enough like the proud merchant 
of former years. All Grantley prophesied 
that Lindsey’s love for Corrie Sherwood 
prompted him to this course of labor and 
sacrifice, as well as being at the bottom of his 
devotion to Robert. It is so hard for man- 
kind to believe in the unselfishness of their 
fellows, or to conceive it possible that a warm 
and tender friendship can exist between a 
man and woman, 

Well, as I said, Robert Sherwood came 
back to Grantley, broken in health and 
spirits, his good name tarnished, poverty and 
toil before him, a weak, almost imbecile 
father, and a helpless mother and sister de- 
pendent on him for support. Did his old 
friends, remembering all his long, upright life, 
his pure morality, his generous, noble nature, 
forgive him this one sin, committed under 
such great excitement and provocation, and 
not a deliberate wrong; and remembering 
their own liability to fall in some mo- 
ment of terrible temptation, gather about 
him, and with words of encouragement, and 
kindly proffers of sympathy and assistance, 
hold up his fainting hands, and strengthen bis 
fainting heart? Did they do this, do you 
think ? 

Alas! no. They held aloof from him, they 
said continually by their conduct, “we are 
holier than you,” and managed in a hundred 
nameless ways to keep the fact of his dis- 
grace continually before him, There were a 
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few noble exceptions. Mr. Morrison showed 
not only his true nobility as a gentleman, but 
his Christian spirit, in using every effort to 
make him feel how fully and thoroughly 
he forgave him, and wished to have it quite 
forgotten. He also tried bravely to combat 
the prejudices of his fellow-citizens, but with 
very indifferent suceess. Alfred Lindsey, now 
in business at Windser Locks, helped and 
encouraged him in many ways, but his sensi- 
tive soul was slowly crushed under the hard- 
ness and coldness of his fellow-citizens, and 
like a tree dying at its core, he gradually lust. 
strength and life, and people saw at last that 
he was dying, yet not one of them, perhaps, 
thought that possibly his blood would be re- 
quired at their hands, There was 4 little 
convulsive sympathy then, but it was too late. 
There was, however, one beautiful ray of 
brightness that streamed out over his dark- 
ened life. Floy Austin had been true to her 
love for him, though her father had forbidden 
her to see him after his arrest. But when 
the story that he was dying came to her 
ears, she threw aside all parental control, and 
came to him, and insisted upon being his 
wife immediately. He objected faintly, but 
the thought of having her with him to the 
end, and of calling her at last by the sweet 
name of wife, was too pleasant to be long 
resisted, and so in the solemn shadow of 
death they were united in wedlock, and her 
hands ministered to his last earthly wants, 
and her loving faithfulness brightened the 
valley of shadows. 

And so Robert Sherwood was dead—dead 
in the flush of his young manhood. If he 
erred and fell in that one terrible moment of 
bitter temptation, were they quite guiltless 
who barred the way of his return to honor, 
and virtue, and usefulness ? 

After Robert’s death, Alfred Lindsey came 
up and took Mr. and Mrs, Sherwood and 
Corralline down to Windsor Locks, He 
knew how desolate and terrible the old place 
must seem to them now, and he promised 
Robert to make their grief as casy for them 
to bear as possible. Grantley people talked 
about it some, and wondered “ why he didn’t 
marry Corrie and done with it—it would 
certainly look better.” 

But one, two, three years went by, and 
both Alfred and Corrie kept on in the even 
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tenor of their way. There was nothing 
heard of marriage between them, but that a 
deep, and tender, and earnest affection existed 
between them, no one could doubt who 
knew them. Some people, not under- 
standing pure and tender feeling, laughed, 
and made sneering remarks and innuendoes, 
bat the poisonous arrows glanced off harm- 
less from their strong armor of purity. But 
there came change at last; a change that 
released Lindsey from his. self-imposed life of 
labor and sacrifice in their behalf. Corrie 
Sherwood, quite unexpectedly to most people, 
though not to Alfred, married a wealthy gen- 
tleman in Hartford, who at once took her 
parents home to his house. The day after 
they left, Lindsey went up to Grantley. He 
had searcely been there since Robert Sher- 
wood died. There were reasons why he 
dared not trust himself to go there much. 

Annie Morrison, a little paler and graver 
than on that autumn morning when she had_ 
ridden from Hartford to Grantley with Alfred 
Lindsey, sat lost in thought before a light fire 
that flickered through the twilight shadows . 
of a gray October evening. A low rap 
sounded on the door. Of course it was. 
her father, she was expecting him moment!y; 
so she said, with a little low laugh: 

“ Come in, if it’s anybody that. loves me.” 

The door opened and a gentleman came 
forward, pansing where the light fell across 
his face. 

“ Annie,” he said, tenderly, “I.could not 
stay outside when you said that.” 

Of course she gave a little feminine start 
and scream, and protested against his taking 
her so literally, because, of course, she was 
only in fun, besides, she was so sure it was:her 
father. But when he told her in earnest, pas~ 
sionate words of his love for her all these 
years, and how he had not dared to come to 
her before lest her sweet face should make 
him forget the path of duty he had marked 
out for himself; and that now the burden 
was off his hands, and he was free to seek his: 
own happiness, etc., ete., why, she quite broke 
down, and admitted between little happy, hys- 
terical sobs, that “she had loved him always ;” 
and when a little later Mr. Morrison really 
caane in, he found his little girl the betrothed 
wife of Alfred Lindsey, and like a model 
father, added the paternal blessing. 
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THE GOLDSMITH’S DAUGHTER. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


“ You have been so diligent to-day, my good 
lads, that although half an hour earlier than 
usual, you may leave off work, and seek what- 
ever diversion may please you, provided you 
keep within proper bounds,and avoid min- 
gling in the street riots which are getting to be 
frequent as well as dangerous. 

These words were addressed by Godfrey de 
Coiguers, a thriving goldsmith of the city of 
London, to his two apprentices, the elder of 
whom sat diligently at work linking together 
a heavy gold chain for a wealthy citizen, 
while the other, whose duty it was to wait on 
customers, was busy in polishing a piece of 


Walter Kingsley quietly deposited the chain 
in a drawer, which he locked, and taking his 
cap, stood awaiting for his companion. 

“Shall I fasten the street door and close 
the shutters?” inquired Simon Cosin, the 
younger apprentice, fixing his small, keen 
eyes upon his master’s face. 

“ Yes, Simon,” replied the goldsmith, pass- 
ing his hand over his face as he spoke, to hide 
the sudden flush occasioned by the prying 
looks of his apprentice. 

As Simon Cosin turned away to perform 
his task, a faint smile flickered over his coun- 
tenance, which Kingsley, quiet and careless 
as he appeared, failed not to observe. Hav- 
ing performed it as his master had ordered, 
Cosin adroitly slipped a small key from be- 
neath a bit of canvas, which appeared to be 
lying carelessly at one end of the shelf, which 
he held in such a manner as to be concealed 
by the sleeve of his jacket. The two appren- 
tices now left the shop by a passage which 
led to the back of the building, which admit- 
ted them into aclose, dark alley. As soon as 
the door was closed behind them, the gold- 
smith secured it on the inside with a heavy 
bolt. He then, having examined the fasten- 
ings of the front entrance and the window 
shuttera, lit a lamp; for though the sun was 
yet a quarter of an hour high, the light was 
excluded, except what was admitted through 
the open door of an inner apartment. He 
placed the lamp on a table, and crossing this 
inner room, opened a door which revealed a 
narrow staircase, 


“ Alice! Alice!” said he, “come to me a 
minute, I wish to speak with you.” 

A door at the head of the staircase was 

‘ almost immediately swang back, and a beau- 
tiful face, evidently dimmed with a shade of 
sadness, peered from behind it. 

“Come down, my daughter,” said the gold- 
smith; “I wish to give you some directions 
before I go out.” 

This was said in a somewhat louder voice 
than was absolutely necessary for one so near 
as Alice to hear, and was clearly intended for 
some one in the chamber. As svon as Alice 
had descended the stairs, her father passed 
into the workshop and made a sign for her to 
follow. She was somewhat surprised to find 
that the apprentices were gone, and that the 
shop, instead of the lingering gleams of day, 
was lighted by a lamp. 

“Should any person, except Grantham, call 
and inquire for me,” said her father, “ say that 
I shall not be in till eight o’clock. If dis- 
posed to wait my return, let it be in the oak 
parlor, and be careful that neither you nor 
Dame Gifford have occasion for anything in 
the shop, or the room adjoining.” 

“You had better lock the door, then, as 
soon as I am gone, for though I can promise 
for myself, it is uot unlikely that the good 
dame may be seized with a sudden desire to 
see the silver vase and the drinking-cup, set 
with jewels, you are making for the arch- 
bishop. Father,” she added, while a deeper 
shade of sadness stole over her features, “I 
am haunted with the fear that some evil is 
hovering over you.” 

The goldsmith turned quickly round, and 
said, sharply, “ Why do you suffer yourself—” 
but he checked himself and added, playfully, 
“if idle fancies disturb you, Alice, it is a sign 
that you are too much at your embroidery, 
and too little in the fresh air. Nothing is 0 
good as fresh air to dispel a fit of the vapors.” 

“TI wish it were indeed the vapors which 
thus trouble me, both for your sake and mine. 
But it is not so. Will you forgive me, dear 
father, if I tell you that I know why Walter 
and Simon were dismissed so early, and why 
for some weeks past, you have often worked 
while others have slept?” 
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“ Have you dared,” said her father, sternly, 
“to pry into what you should not know ?” 

“I have made no attempt to pry into any- 
thing. The knowledge of the unwelcome 
secret, which has ever since preyed upon my 
spirits, was obtained accidentally.” 

“In what way ?” 

“The evening you had the first interview 
with the stranger you call Grantham, I was 

t.” 

“ Impossible !” 

“It is true. I had entered the shop a min- 
ute before, as it seems, without your notice, 
to ask you about something, and imagining 
that the stranger might wish to make some 
purchase which would require only a few 
minutes, and not caring to be seen by him, I 
stepped behind the screen which you some- 
times place before the table when you are at 
work, and thus, unintentionally, heard every 
word that was said. But, father, you have 
nothing to fear from me, for I will prove to 
you that a woman can keep a secret.” 

“TI believe you, my child, and since you 
know what passed between me and the stran- 
ger, you shall see the progress I have made in 
the work he engaged me to do,” 

Saying thus, he unlocked a writing-desk, 
and opening a private drawer, took thence a 
golden coronal. 

“ An hour’s work,” said he, as he placed it 
on the table, “ will finish it.” 

“And this,” said Alice, “is intended to 
crowrk Robert de Bruce, the rebel, and the 
enemy of King Edward. O father, why did 
you consent to do what, if found out, must 
cost your life ?” 

“Yes, as you say, should the secret tran- 
spire, it will cost me my life. But there isno 
danger—there can be none. According to 
my own views of the matter, I have been 
guilty of no crime. Mightis all that can give 
Edward a right to rule Scotland, and for my 
own part, I rejoice that Brace has triumphed. 
Let Edward be content to rule his kingdom, 
I say.” 

“And so say I. But whatever we may 
think on that subject, the danger you have 
brought upon yourself by fashioning this 
bauble remains the same.” 

“You suffer yourself to be unnecessarily 
alarmed. The whole affair has been con- 
dacted with so much secrecy and discretion, 
that there can be no danger.” 


“TI wish that I could feel the same confi- 


dence that you do; but there is the youngest 
apprentice, Simon Cosin, who hae as mueb 


curiosity as he has cunning, who would—and 
I accuse him not without cause—betray his 
own brother for the sake of a broad gold 
piece.” 

“It cannot be that he has any suspicion of 
the matter,” said the goldsmith; but while 
he spoke, the keen glance with which Cosin 
regarded hitn as he and his fellow-apprentice 
were preparing to leave the shop, flashed into 
his mind and caused him considerable 
uneasiness. 

“He may not,” said Alice, “suspect the 
real nature of the affair, but 1 am persuaded 
that he already imagines there is something 
in agitation which you are desirous to conceal 
from him, and he will not rest till he finds 
what it is.” 

“T believe that you are mistaken.” 

“T am nearly certain that I am not.” 

“ What are your reasons for thinking thus 2?” 

“They are founded on a hint which Walter 
gave me.” 

“I don’t know why Walter is entitled to 
more confidence than Simon; I believe, were 
I inclined to trust either, it would be my 
younger apprentice.” 

“Father, you are not so well acquainted 
with Walter’s true character as Lam. The 
brow which is covered by the flat cap of a 
London apprentice would grace an earl’s 
coronet,” said Alice, with a warmth which 
brought a look of surprise to the countenance 
of her father, and a blush to her own. 

“How long has Master Walter Kingsley 
stood so high in the good graces of my 
daughter?” he said. 

« Ever since he endangered his life by ree- 
cuing that poor, helpless old man from the 
mob, at the head of which was Simon Cosin, 
whom, in their cruel thirst for what they 
called sport, they came near depriving of 
life.” 

“That does tell in his favor, bat time is 
wasting, and you must leave me; I would fain 
finish this coronal to-night, and then I shall 
feel more at ease.” 

“T wish, father, that you would just meit it 


+down, and then, should suspicion get abroad, 


80 as to cause search to be made for it, noth- 
ing could be found to implicate you.” 


“Step thie way, Alice, and you will see that’ 


I have nothing to fear even from the strictest 
search.” And he opened his writing-desk as 
she drew near, and requested her to point 
out to him the drawer where the coronal had 
been concealed. 

“I cannot,” she replied, after having 
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examined the interior of the desk with strict 
scrutiny. 

“Iwas certain you could not, and though 
I am not afraid to trust you, if search should 
sbe made, it may be better that you remain 
ignorant of its situation, Now, my child, go 
and let no foolish fears disturb your dreams 
to-night.” 

The moment Alice had left him he secured 

the door which communicated with the stair- 
case, and then addressed himself diligently to 
the task of finishing the coronal. He hoped 
to complete it in an hour, nor did he overrun 
the time by more than afew minutes. As he 
was taking it to the desk to deposit it in the 
secret drawer, he thought he heard a slight 
noise outside the door which opened into the 
street. He stood still and listened, but as 
the noise was not repeated, he imagined that 
it must have been caused by some person 
who was passing. He, therefore, quickly 
restored it to its place of concealment, and 
locking the desk, retained the key about his 
person. On going up stairs, he found that 
his daughter had retired to her own room, 
and feeling weary and dispirited, he bade 
Dame Gifford “ good-night,” and sought his 
own place of repose. 
_ One of the windows of his apartment could 
be seen from the street which passed in front 
ef the building, and as the curtain was par- 
tially drawn aside, two persons, who had for 
about fifteen minutes been standing opposite, 
watching for that purpose, were aware of the 
moment of his entrance. They could nut 
only see the gleam of light, though it had 
been placed in a remote corner of the room, 
but could discern the outline of his form, as 
he many times crossed and recrossed his 
chamber, previous to disrobing, as if his mind 
was ill at ease. 

The persons watching, who were screened 
by the dark shadow of the building near 
which they stood, began to grow impatient, 
when jsuddenly the light was extinguished, 
They waited not another moment, but cross- 
ing the street, one of them, who was a little 


forward of the other, went directly up to the . 


door of the goldsmith’s shop, and dexterously 
displacing one of the panels which had been 
previously loosened for the purpose, he was 
enabled to remove the two heavy bars by 
which the door was secured. The only ob- 
stacle to their ingress being now removed, 
they both entered the shop. He who hap- 
pened to be the leader, then carefully closed 
the door and replaced the panel. 
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“This way,” he then said to his eompanion, 
and as he spoke, caused the light from a dark 
lantern to fall on the writing-desk in which 
was concealed the coronal. As he bent for- 
ward and placed a key in the lock of the desk, 
the light revealed the cunning and sinister 
countenance of Simon Cosin, the goldsmith’s 
younger apprentice. The person with him 
mow took the lantern, and the dark cloak, 
which he wore, falling open, displayed the 
rich dress of a nobleman. The desk was 
soon thrown open. 

“ There is nothing here,” said Lord Segrave. 

Cosin made no reply, but pressing his fin- 
ger against the back of the desk, on a spot 
which in no respeet appeared different from 
any other, a small door flew open and re- 
vealed a drawer containing the coronal, which 
was the object of their search. A small bun- 
dle of papers lay beside it, which Lord Se- 
grave hastily examined. None appeared to 
him to be of much importanee, except one. 
In this allusion was made to the intended 
coronation of Robert Bruce at Seone, and 
although the day was not designated, the 
goldsmith was requested to have the crown 
ready by the tenth of the month, when Mas- 
ter Grantham would call for it, and secretly 
convey it toits place of destination. This he 
retained, and refolding the others restored 
them tothe drawer. After a few moments’ 
hesitation, he also returned the coronal. 

“Are you going to leave it, my lord?” 
asked Cosin. 

“ Yes, [ believe it will be best to leave it till 
morning, when your traitorous master, and 
this, his precious piece of handicraft, can be 
secured at the same time.” 

“T can see no good that can come of leav- 
ing it,” said Cosin, with a dissatisfied air. 

“There can be no harm that I can see in 
suffering it to remain a few hours, and the 
prize is too precious to be borne, at this time 
of night, through streets in the neighborhood 
of Whitefriars, whose only population is made 
up of thieves, robbers and assassins. Besides, 
this paper which I hold in my hand will be 
sufficient evidence against your master, even 
should we fail to gain possession of the crown, 
so that at any rate, your promised reward is- 
secure.” 

At this moment, sounds of loud and riot-: 
ous mirth were distinctly heard, although 
they were borne from a considerable distanee. 
Whatever doubts remained in the mind of 
Lord Segrave as to suffering the coronal to 
remain till morning, or at least till a guard 
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could be procured, were now put to rest. He 
therefore ordered the apprentice to lock the 
desk, and after waiting long enough to assure 
themselves that the gang of rioters were not 
approaching in that direction, they left the 
shop. 

Lord Segrave immediately crossed the street 
and turned into a close, dark lane, leaving 
Cosin to secure the door. He had restored 
the bars to their former position, and had 
bent down to secure the loosened panel, 
when he heard some one quickly pass near 
him. He was somewhat startled by this, and 
rising and looking, in the direction of the re- 
ceding footsteps, he could dimly descry 
through the gloom a person who he thought 
resembled his fellow-apprentice. 

“If he has dared to act the spy on me,” he 
muttered, between his teeth; “but no—he 
suspects me not—I need not fear.” Having 
thus settled the matter in his own mind, he 
finished replacing the panel, and then with- 
drew to a place, to which he had been 
directed to repair by Lord Segrave, that he 
might be in readiness to lend his assistance at 
whatever hour he might be required. 

Dame Gifford had remained awhile after 
the goldsmith and his daughter had with- 
drawn to their separate apartments, that she 
might regale herself on some delicacy, which 
for the last fifteen minutes had been simmer- 
ing on the embers, in a little silver saucepan. 
She had just lifted the lid to see if the gravy 
had assumed the proper consistence, when 
she heard her name pronounced in a low, 
cautious tone of voice. Had she not at once 
recognized the voice, the contents of the 
saucepan would probably have been over- 
turned into the ashes; as it was it barely 
escaped a fate as disastrous. As soon as she 
was satisfied that the saucepan was firmly 
settled on the embers, she rose and turning. 
round said: 

“Bless me, Walter Kingsley, how came yow 
here, and how did you get here ?” 

“T got in there,” he replied, pointing to the 
casement, which he had left swinging on its 
hinges, “and my business is to speak with 
Mistress Alice.” 

“And do you think that Mistress Alice is 
going to rise from her bed because one of her 
father’s ’prentices takes it into his head that 
he wants to speak with her?” 

“T have something to say to her which will 
admit of no delay. I must see her, and that 
immediately.” 
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Finding she still hesitated, he said: 

“Go, good dame, and fetch her hither, and 
the very first holiday that comes, I will mend 
the clasp for you, which you asked me to do 
yesterday.” 

“And so you think to bribe me? but re- 
member, if I go, it will be out of good-wilk 
and not for the sake of reward.” 

Without further parley she proceeded to 
Alice’s chamber and knocked at the door, 
which was at once opened. Her anxiety was 
such, that feeling no inclination to sleep she 
had remained at her window, hoping that the 
stranger whom her father called Grantham 
might yet come and remove the coronal. 

“ Has he come?” she eagerly demanded, of 
Dame Gifford. , 

“Yes; but if I should give you a piece of 
my mind, I should say it is not seemly for 4 
lass who might, if she chose, marry one of thé 
richest burgher’s sons in the city, to be so 
earnest fur a stolen meeting with her father’s 
apprentice—not but that Walter is a nice lad 
and comely enough to be a prince.” 

Alice made no reply, for the stranger was 
in her mind when she asked the question, 
and she felt that Dame Gifford had misappre- 
hended her. She, however, could not prevent 
feeling alarmed at being summoned to an in- 
terview with Walter Kingsley at sueh an 
hour, for she felt persuaded that it had some- 
thing to do with the dangerous basiness 
which her father, in an evil hour, had been 
tempted to undertake. 

It proved to be as she had suspected: 
Walter had been aware for some days, that 
Cosin was in the possession of some secret 
which endangered the safety of their master; 
though he was ignorant of its precise nature. 
He at any rate determined to keep a vigilant 
watch upon Cosin’s proceedings. At one 
time, when they two were alone in the shop, 
Cosin, when he imagined Walter too deeply 
engaged in his employment to notice him, 
busied himself in fitting a key to the writing- 
desk. But Walter did notice him, nor did he 
fail to observe him when he slipped the key 
which he knew to be the same, from under. 
the piece of canvas, and concealed it in the 
sleeve of his jacket. 

When the two apprentices left the shop) 
Kingsley took a different direction from that 
chosen by Cosin, but in a short time turned: 
back and succeeded in keeping him in sight) 
till he met Lord Segrave, when tliey. both’ 
entered a small obscure building. When 


almost wearied with watching, Walter saw 
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the door open, and Cosin, preceded by a per- 
son closely muffled in a cloak, come forth. 
The evening was extremely dark, the stars 
being blotted out by a mass of heavy clouds, 
from which fell an almost imperceptible mist. 
The darkness was in Kingsley’s favor, and he 
succeeded, without their suspecting it, in fol- 
lowing them to his master’s shop. Having 


seen them enter, he approached the door, 
where, by attentively listening, he was able 


to arrive at a pretty accurate conclusion as 
to what was concealed in the desk. He 
also found that Lord Segrave had concluded 
to let it remain till morning, that it might be 


removed with more safety, when his master 


would also be arrested, unless he previously 


made his escape. 

. “I would willingly have concealed this 
from you,” said Waiter, in conclusion, “ but I 
knew that at any rate you must soon know 
it, and thought it best not to excite Dame 


Gifford’s wonder by asking for your father. I 
thought it best to ask for you, and permit her 


to put her own construction upon it, which 
will at least be wide enough of the truth.” 

. “I was already in possession of the dreadful 
secret,” said Alice, “ but hoped that it might 
remain a secret to all except me and the 
parties engaged in the transaction. I must 
go to my father and tell him of his danger. 
He may yet save himself by flight.” 

“Tell him,” said Walter, “that if he will 
but say the word, I will have a fleet horse in 
waiting for him in an hour from this time at 
any place which he may think best.” 

They now separated; Walter, so as not to 
excite Dame Gifford’s suspicions, going out at 
the window which had admitted him, and 
Alice by the door which led to her chamber, 
whence without difficulty she could go to the 
apartment.occupied by her father. 

Dame Gifford, who had by this time finish- 
ed the contents of the saucepan, as well as a 
cup of warm spiced ale, after raking the ashes 
over the embers, went to her room and was 
soon enjoying the sweets of profound repose. 
In a few minutes afterwards, the goldsmith 
and his daughter and Walter had met to- 
gether, anxiously discussing what course it 
would be best to pursue. Alice entreated her 
father to attempt to escape, in which she was 
earnestly joined by Walter. If he would 
agree to this, Walter offered to risk the peril- 
ous undertaking of conveying the coronal to 
Scone. But the goldsmith had no faith that 
he should be able to estape, though he at 
length yielded to the tears and entreaties of. 


his daughter, and consented to make the 
attempt. 

Walter knew where he could obtain horses, 
and in half an hour they were in waiting. 
The presentiment that he should not escape 
continued to haunt De Coigners to an extent 
which paralyzed exertion. While Walter 
Kingsley, in a suitable disguise and the coronal 


ingeniously concealed, took the road to 


Scotland, his master pursued a different 
direction, where a few hours’ hard riding 
would bring bim tothe house of an old friend, 
in whose fidelity he thought he could confide. 

The first faint gleams of dawn had hardly 


broke in the east, when Alice, who was keep- 
ing watch in a chamber which commanded a 


view of the street in front of the shop, could 
hear footsteps which approached with evident 
caution. They drew nearer and nearer, and 
soon ceased in front of the shop. She listened 
attentively and could hear when they gained 


admittance. She now ventured to throw 
open the easement, but though this availed 


her to hear a faint murmur of voices, she 
could distinguish nothing that they said. 
Unable longer to control her painful solici- 
tude, she groped her way to the apartment 
where the evening previous she had the in- 
terview with Walter, and descended to the 
foot of the staircase to which allusion has be- 
fore been made. All was silent for a few 
seconds, and then there was a bitter execra- 
tion, which she well knew was in consequence 
of being baffled in their expectations of finding 
the coronal. 

“The person who was to convey it to Scot- 
land must have come for it after we were 
here,” said a voice, which Alice knew to be 
Simon Cosin’s. 

“It is not of much moment whether we 
find it or not,” said some one, in reply. “ This 
paper is sufficient to prove your master guilty. 
Are you sure, Cosin, that there is no secret 
outlet from the building by which the trait- 
orous rascal can make his escape ?” 

“There is no place big enough for a weasel 
to escape,” was the answer of the apprentice. 

“ Lead us to his chamber then. A thrifty 
artisan should have been astir by this time, 
but he doubtless wishes to indemnify himself 


for ‘those extra hours of labor he has been 
obliged to bestow on the Scottish crown.” 
There was an aitempt made to open the 
door where Alice stood listening, which being 
fastened on the inside, was unsuccessful. It, 
however, caused a delay of only afew min- 
utes, and as Alice heaid the lock give way 
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she fled to her own room. She had only time 
to fasten the door, when she heard steps in 
the passage which led to her father’s chamber. 
They soon found that it was untenanted. 

“ He may have escaped to his daughter’s 
room,” suggested Cosin. 

“Where is it? Show it to us,” was the in- 
quiry and demand of several voices at once. 


“This way,” sald Cosin, 


The next minute there was a rap against 
Alice’s door. 

“We must enter, either by fair means or 
foul,” said one of the men, “and we leave it 
with you to choose which we shall do.” 


“T will unlock the door immediately,” said 
Alice, for she well knew that it would avail 


nothing to refuse. 

The door being thrown open, a slight sur- 
vey of the room convinced them that it 
offered no place of concealment. Dame 


Gifford was by this time aroused, who though 
sternly questioned could give them no further 


information than that she herself had lit the 
lamp for the goldsmith when he rose to re- 
tire, and that he left the room by the door he 
always did when he went to his bed-chamber. 
As for Alice, she refused answering every 
question, however trivial, with a firmness 
which could not be shaken, and after having 
searched every part of the house under the 
direction of Cosin, they were obliged to yield 
to the unwelcome belief that. their intended 
victim had made his escape. 


Had Godfrey de Coigners been able to 
maintain the appearance of as much coolness 
and self-possession as Walter Kingsley, his 
apprentice, he might have been safe. This 
was far from being the case, and when, as 
soon as it was found that he was not in the 
house, persons were sent in different direc- 
tions in pursuit of him, although he was art- 
fully disguised, he yielded himself to the first 
who came up with him, without the least 
attempt at evasion. His captor conveyed him 
back to London, and before night he was tried 
by the king’s council, and condemned to be 
executed at seven o’clock on the morning of 
the next day but one. 

This was the first Alice heard respecting 
her father after she parted with him. For 
half an hour she sat like one stupefied. 
Neither Dame Gifford’s attempts to comfort 
her, nor her noisy lamentations, had power to 
draw her attention. The day was near its 
close, when suddenly starting up she ex- 
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“TI will go to the king and beg my father’s 
pardon—he must—he will grant it,” 

“ Why, the poor child is demented to think 
of such a thing,” said Dame Gifford. “The 
king will only be angry with you, and when 
he is angry I’ve heard it said that he is dread- 
ful to look upon, and that his eyes are fierce 


as a lion’s, and seem to sparkle with fire, A 


glance of them would kill you, Come, my 


lady-bird, be persuaded not to go. What can- 
not be cured must be endured, and the 
remedy you seek, though it may harm your- 
self, can avail nothing in favor of your father.” 

“I shall go, Dame Gifford, so don’t add to 


my affliction by magnifying the difficulties 


which may beset me.” 


“You are a willful child and always would 
have your own way, for which I must thank 
myself, for it all came of my over-indulgence. 
Since you will go, I wish Walter was here to 


go with you. He is a good, sober lad, and is 


shrewd and sharp-witted withal, and would 


know how to manage with as much address 
as a courtier.” 

“Since he is not here, I must go alone.” 

“That you shan’t do. Do you think a 
handsome lady like you would be suffered to 
pass through the streets unmolested at this 
time, when Whitefriars begins to empty itself 
of its rogues, and the wild, young Templars 
are abroad, who are quite as much to be 
feared by one like you?” 

“ What can I do, then ?” 

“It may be that neighbor Gadson will go 
with you.” 

“O, I know he will—go, good dame, and 
see,” 

Dame Gifford soon returned accompanied 
by Master Gadson. The impatient Alice, en- 
veloped in a dark colored cloak and hood, 
met them at the door. The vigorous arms of 
the worthy citizen and her own intense ex- 
citement sustained her, as they rapidly pur- 
sued their way to the palace of Westminster, 
where Edward I., and Marguerite of France, 
his second queen, at that time had their 
court. 

Master Gadson used every effort in his 
power to introduce his young charge to the 
presence of the king, but after waiting nearly 
an hour, which to Alice seemed an age, they 
were told that the king being weary and in- 


disposed, had retired to his private apartments 
and could not be disturbed. 


“The queen, then—let me see the queen,” 
said Alice. 
“Tt cannot be,” said the page, who had 
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been sent to inform her of the impossibility of 
her having access to the king. 

Just at this moment.a door, opening into a 
passage communicating with the queen’s 
apartments, and directly opposite where 
Alice and Gadson stood, was unclosed. 
Several ladies were crossing the passage at 
the time, and Master Gadson, who had several 
times seen the queen, recognized her as one 
ofthem. He pointed her out to Alice. The 
moment the words had passed his lips, she 
darted forward with the speed of thought, 
and the next moment was kneeling at the 
queen’s feet. Marguerite, surprised at the 
suddenness of the movement, said kindly, 
while she at the same time attempted to raise 
her: 
“What would you have, my fair girl?” 

“My father’s pardon.” 

“ Who is your father?” 

“Godfrey de Coigners the goldsmith.” 

“The unhappy man we were speaking of 
only a few minutes ago?” said the queen, 
addressing one of the ladies. 

“Yes, your grace, the same.” 

“T have no power to pardon him,” said the 
queen. “ Your petition must be addressed to 
the king.” 

“T came to the palace for that purpose,” 
said Alice, “but they would not let me see 
him.” 

“Tt is doubtless well that you were denied, 
for the king, who is both ill and weary, might 
have been in no mood to give you a favorable 
hearing.” 

“What can I do?” said Alice; “to-morrow 
my success may be no better, and the next 
day it will be too late.” 

Marguerite remained silent a few moments, 
as if revolving in her mind what was best to 
do. 

“T will myself,” she at length said, “ inter- 
cede with the king for your father’s pardon.” 

The ladies in attendance looked surprised, 
for never had there been an instance, where 
a queen of England had ventured to stand 
between a mighty Plantagenet in his wrath, 
and his intended victim. Marguerite noticed 
this, and smiled as she said: 

“You think for so young a queen, Iam a 
very bold one—is it not so?” 

“ We know that your grace has the courage 
to be good and merciful,” was the reply of one 
of the ladies; “and if you do what you in- 
tend, it will be more than any of your 
predecessors ever ventured to do.” 

“JT shall be proud and happy to be the first 
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instance, then,” was Marguerite’s reply. Then 
addressing Alice, she said, “Go, now, and 
hope for the best. I will watch for a favor- 
able opportunity to speak in behalf of your 
father, and will see that you are advised of 
the issue at the earliest moment possible.” 

Alice pressed her lips to the queen’s hand, 
and with looks expressive of grateful thanks 
she was unable to utter, withdrew and rejoined 
her kind protector. 

They found Dame Gifford anxiously await- 
ing their return. After the departure of 
Master Gadson she persuaded Alice to recline 
on a couch which she spread for her near the 
fire, and was rejoiced to see wearied nature, 
after awhile, yield to the oblivion of sleep. 
But her slumbers were uneasy, and she often 
started as if harassed by painful dreams. 
When she awoke morning had dawned. At 
first, she was only conscious of a heavy op- 
pression weighing upon her spirits, but 
suddenly, the fearful truth broke in upon her 
mind. 

With leaden feet, the hours, one after 
another crept away. Sometimes it seemed to 
her that it was impossible fo longer endure 
the agony of suspense to which she was 
subjected. More than once she made up her 
mind to go again to the palace to learn the 
success of the queen’s promised intercession 
with the king, but was as often restrained, 
not only by the thought that the messenger 
which Marguerite had promised to send to 
make known to her the result might arrive in 
her absence, but by the difficulty, as taught 
by the experience of the preceding evening, 
of gaining admittance into the palace, unless 
under the protection of some one thought to 
be of more consequence than the worthy 
Master Gadson. 

The sun was past the meridian by more 
than three hours, when a méssenger arrived 
from the queen. 

“For Alice de Coigners,” were his words, 
as he placed a small packet in the trembling 
hand extended to take it. 

Alice quickly severed the band of floss silk 
which secured it, and opening it, saw written 
on the outside of a folded sheet of paper: 


“The pardon is granted. MARGUERITE.” 


Inside the sheet, was a copy of the pardon. 
After stating that “Godfrey de Coigners had 
been guilty of the heavy trangression and. 
malefaction of making the coronal of gold to 
crown the king’s rebel and enemy, Robert de 
Bruce of Scotland,” it went on to say that, 
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“ we, the king, pardon him solely at the inter- 
eession of our dearest rR, Marguerite, 
Queen of England.” 

In two hours more, Godfrey de Coigners 
was beneath his own roof. 


Back to my Own. 
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Not long afterwards he gave up a share of 
his thriving business to Walter Kingsley, and 
at the same time, what the latter prized more 
highly, the hand of his daughter. 


BACK TO 


One doesn’t often come to suicide all at 
once, except in love affairs, I think. The idea 
had dogged and haunted me for three months. 
First, it was a thought whose entrance into 
my heart shocked me, and was shown out in 
high haste. Then, material objects began tu 
haunt and tempt me. I got afraid of my 
medicine case—there were certain little 
bottles there took on a strange fascination. 
Sometimes the gleam of a knife in a shop 
window would give me a turn—*there’s a 
short cut to death,” I'd think. Get on, get 
on, for the love of Heaven—Launcelot 
Launce! Then the times grew harder, and 
I never crossed a bridge but something 
whispered, “drowning is an easy death to 
die. A little plunge, and all is over.” Set 
your foot quick on the firm shore, Launcelot 
Launce, or never on the firm shore shall you 
set your foot again! 

Well, I wrestled with and fought it for 
awhile, then I dallied with it and then I 
hugged it, and here I was, a man, able-bodied 
and all that, and about to kill myself because 
I couldn't get bread to put inmy mouth. You 
despise me? So should I in your place. But 
disappointment, and huuger, and cold take a 
man’s courage so surely, given day after day 
only these, that before he knows it it’s all 
gone, and then “facilis descensus Averni,” 
whether one chooses to take the cross cut 
direct, or the long way round through villany 
and crime. 

I suppose hunger made me a little light- 
headed. At any rate, the strongest feeling I 
had, as I sat over my last stick of wood, with 
my pistol in my hand, was that it really was 
a most stupendous joke that I should be 
freezing and starving, and about to take my 
own life. The idea of dining off Sevres and 
silver one New Year’s day, and committing 
suicide the next for want of a crust! To be 
sure neither Sevres nor silver was my own, 

but I had been laboring under the mistake of 
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supposing them to be so all my days, so the 
effect was the same. 

I had a strange feeling at the moment of 
being, not one, but three—the me of olden 
time, the me of latter days, and the me con- 
templating these two former personnels, as 
one might a couple of his own photographs. 

“You were a gay, debonair sort of fellow,” 
I said, turning to one of these, “and a merry 
dance you made of life, and if I were to in- 
troduce you to this,” turning to the other, 
“it would be somewhat after this fashion— 
self to self’s ghost!” 

In that hour, which one would naturally 
have supposed to be a solemn one, I was 
rather possessed of a feeling of strange bizarre’ 
lightness, and I laughed aloud at my pleasant 
fancy, while I examined my pistol with » 
touch almost caressing. 

At this moment a most remarkable thing 
happened—a most uncommon and unusual 
thing. My office bell rang. 

I had waited so long in vain for this sama 
event to occur that I had half a mind to treat 
it disdainfully, at this eleventh hour. But, 
after all, when one plays at balance, with life 
and death, each should have a fair field and 
no favor, so I laid my pistol by, with a 
whispered “wait!” and answered the sum- 
mons. 

I recognized the porter of the Dasley House 
as I opened the door. 

“Yees wanted at the hoose,” he said, in his 
broad Irish brogue, “there’s a grand leddy 
sick there, an’ sint for yees,” 

“Very well, Tim,” I answered, as non- 
chalantly as if “grand leddies” were in the 
habit of sending for Doctor Launce at all 
hours, “I'll be along directly.” 

As I stepped back into my room for my 
overcoat the pistol shining on the shelf seem- 
ed somehow a very different thing from what 
it had a few minutes before. I even was con- 
scious of a little shudder as I glanced that 
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way, and as I walked along over the crisp 
snow the keen, bracing air seemed to rouse 
and waken me as if from a nightmare. 

But if I had any visions of achieving a pro- 
fessiona] reputation from the difficulty of this 
providential case of mine, they were dis- 
sipated at once as I entered one of the 
parlors of the Darley House and saw before 
me my patient. Never was the seal of per- 
fect health more plainly set on lip and cheek, 
or displayed in the full flowing of a woman’s 
figure than in hers who awaited me, half re- 
clined in a deep, luxurious armchair. 

Doubtless my face betrayed my astonish- 
ment, for, dismissing the servant on some 
trifling errand, she said, the roses deepening 
in her cheeks, and a shade of embarrassment 
perceptible in her voice, despite her assured 
coolness : 

“You are right, Doctor Launce. I am no 
more sick than you are. And yet, for reasons 
that I cannot explain, but which I assure you 
are not in the slightest degree reprehensible, 
I wish to appear so. If you will only treat 
me as nearly as is possible as you would if I 
were afflicted with violent pneumonia, I will 
be so very, very much obliged.” 

The large, soft, brown eyes looked pleading- 
ly full into mine, and the rich, liquid voice 
was full of entreaty as she proffered this 
singular request. 

I hesitated a little, more from astonishment 
than anything else. 

“I pledge you my word you shall never 
regret it,” she said, “nor I,” she added, a 
little proudly. 

Just then the servant reentered. A well- 
simulated expression of pain crossed her fair 
face, and she put her hand quickly to her side. 

There was no time for further considera- 
tion; I accepted the situation. 

“The pain is almost constant now, is it 
not?” I said, gravely. Then seating myself 
at the table, and remarking that I quite fre- 
quently put up my own. prescriptions, I pre- 
pared a potion, supposed to be very powerful, 
but, of course, perfectly simple and harmless. 

A little gleam of pleasure in her eye did 
not escape me, nor a slight twinkle of mefri- 
ment, either, as I ordered mustard applica- 
tions in liberal quantities. 

“JI hope she will have the thought to insist 
on applying them herself,” I said inwardly; 
“there is no need of her martyrizing herself 
to a too great extent.” 

‘ Well, what with servants running for hot 
water and mustard plasters, and my gravity 
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and Miss Farnsworth’s (so she introdaced 
herself) little, repressed exclamations of pain, 
we succeeded.in getting up quite a commo- 
tion in the Darley House, It seemed the 
stylish young lady, who had arrived only that 
afternoon with a goodly number of trunks, 
had excited considerable attention and spec- 
ulation, and the news of her sudden and 
violent attack of illness was received with 
corresponding interest and solicitude. 

At length, Miss Farnsworth professed her- 
self somewhat relieved and I took my leave, 
promising to call on the following morning, 
unless the case should demand my presence 
before that time, “ which I do not now antici- 
pate,” I said, with professional caution. 

“ Whatever may be the cause of the young 
lady’s conduct,” I said to myself, as I reenter- 
ed my room, “her little comedy has spoiled 
my tragedy,” and I took down my pistol and 
removed the charge. I was a different being 
from that of three hours before. Death 
seemed now as foreign a thing in my mind as 
life had before appeared—so different a color- 
ing had a single gleam of hope given things. 

For long, monotonous months I had been 
waiting, waiting, for that which never came, 
my pocket growing lighter and my heart 
heavier every day, the current always setting 
one way, not a straw giving a backward 
ripple to the downward tide. 

An orphan, almost from my birth, at an 
age before my recollection my grandfather, a 
man of large property, had died intestate, and 
to me, as the lineal heir, the property had 
fallen. And in the belief that this property 
was mine I had grown up to manhood, a gay, 
light-hearted, impulsive fellow, who had 
never seen aught of life but the bright, easy 
side. The only touch of the practical there 
was about me was a passion for the study of 
medicine, and this I had pursued to a really 
considerable extent, for the mere love of it. 

One day as I was rummaging among some 
old papers in the library I bappened to pull 
out, from a corner where it had lain undis- 
turbed for many a year, a paper, yellow and 
worn with age. I unfolded it with idle 
curiosity. 

There at the end was the signature, firm 
and bold, of my grandfather, and above it my 
eyes read the words that made my brain spin 
like a top, for it was the last will and testa- 
ment of William Launce, and it gave and be- 
queathed all his property, not to me, but to 
Alicia Orton, a person whose very name and 
existence were hitherto unknown to me, 
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The shock was a severe one in every way, 
but, most of all, my pride was touched. I had 
lived on what was not mine all my days. 
Could I live another hour without giving up 
this property to its rightful owner? I was 
young and impulsive, with a full share of that 
pride which had always been a leading trait 
of the Launces, and I thought less of what a 
mighty change this involved for me than of 
dispossessing myself of that which was never 
mine. 

But who and where was this Alicia Orton ? 
Who would know? Grandfather's lawyer 
was dead—the witnesses were dead. “Bah!” 
I said, impatiently, “everybody is dead. No, 
wait, there is old Aunt Rhoda. She may 
know.” And locking the will carefully in the 
drawer where I had found it, I went in search 
of this individual. 

I found her knitting, smoking and working 
with equal vigor, in the full enjoyment of un- 
disturbed possession of that rather chaotic 
region, her own room. 

At sight of me a smile of delight spread 
over her broad, dusky face, whose color was 
finely set off by the snowy whiteness of her 
kinky hair. 

“Well, bress de Lord,” she said, joyously, 
“ef here aint my boy, a comiu’ to see me in 
my Own room, de room he gib me all for my- 
self! Set down, chile. Wall, thar, I ’clare for 
it, de chairs is pooty much occipied. ’Tis 
mazin’ how things does get heaped up with 
me clarin’ up all the time. Yis, honey, jist 
turn dem tings right out on de floor. Dey 
aint much count—jist a few stockings an sich 
I was gwine to cut over for Nancy’s chilen.” 

“Aunt Rhoda,” I said, as soon as I could 
get in a word, “do you know, or did you ever 
know, a person by the name of Alicia 
Orton ?” 

“Lordy massy, yes! Well, no, not exactly, 
eider, but I knowd ’bout de moder of her,she 
that was Margaret Reeves an’ married a 
Orton, but orter married your grandfader, an’ 
I'll say dat ef I am talkin’ to you. But, dar, 
de Lord knows you aint noways to blame, so 
don’t yer trouble, honey,” she said, with the 
rambling garrulity of age. 

“Ought to have married my grandfather? 
Why?” I said, trying to bring her back to 

' that head of her discourse. 

“Why? Hadn’t a man orter marry a gal 
when he hangs round her a year or two, an’ 
gets her so she aint no eyes nor nothin’ for 

nobody but him? His folks beat him out of 
it, yer see. Nobody nebber was good enough 
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for de Launces dem days. But he ’pented on 
it! pend on dat. He nebber took no comfort 
wid de woman he married, an’ nebber was 
like hisself arterwards. But yer aint noways 
to blame "bout it, ef she was yer grandmoder, 
honey ” 

Poor old Aunt Rhoda! She had always a 
soft place in her heart for “ her boy,” as she 
always called me, big and little. 

I began to see through this matter. My 
grandfather had willed his property to the 
child of his old sweetheart, as an atonement. 
There was something of spite mingled with 
this more Christian spirit, I thought after- 
wards, when Aunt Rhoda explained his cruel 
and complete ignoring of me by informing 
me that he never manifested the slightest 
fatherly feeling for his own son, my father 
seeming only to regard him as the child of the 
wife he hated. 

“Do you know where this Alicia Orton is 
now ?” I said, again. 

“Wall, no! yis! prapsI do. ’Pears now I 
heard Nancy say somethin’ "bout a Miss Orton 
that was teachin’ music to Miss Price’s chilen, 
when she was down to Fairbanks on a visit. 
Nancy,” she said, elevating her voice to a 
high key, “what was that music teachin’ 
Orton’s fust name ?” 

And from some invisible quarter came back 
the fateful reply: 

“Alicial” ° 

“Aunt Rhoda,” I said, “ this place, and all 
that I have so long thought was mine, is this 
Alicia Orton’s. 1 have discovered to-day that 
grandfather left a will, and by that will every 
dollar of his property is given to her.” , 

The good old creature’s aged eyes filled 
with tears, and she rocked herself to and fro 
in a state of great dismay and sympathy. 

“Don’t yer nebber say nothin’ *bout it, 
honey, nebber! He hadn’t no right to will 
his property ’way from his own blood, dat 
way. I nebber see sich a topsy-turvy world 
as this is. I’clare for it I’m glad I’m most 
down to Jordan’s shore. Dat’s what yer 
grandfader wanted to tell ’em an’ couldn’t, 
whar dat ar was. He had a stroke you see, 
an’ nebber could speak nor lift a finger arter 
it, an’ all the time a tryin’ to, three days an’ 
nights. He was an awful close-communioned 
kind of man. Nebber told nobody nothin’. 
Dey asked him (his lawyer man died just ’fore 
he did yer see) ef dar was any will, an’ some 
thought he meant yes, an’ some no, but dey 
nebber found none, so nobody don't know 
nothin’ ’bout it. An’ don’t you, honey. My 
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*vice is, jist say nothin’ ’bout it. You've had 
it so long, an’ yer oughter hev it anyway. 
Blood is blood, ’member dat, my boy.” 

“Aunt Rhoda,” I said, feeling very chival- 
rous and strong to do and dare, “do you 
suppose I'll live a day longer on what is 
another’s? I'd starve first, though there 
isn’t much danger of that. If a young girl 
can get her own living I should think I 
might.” 

“Vis, chile, but yer see yer warn’t brought 
up to it. Makes all de difference in de world, 
dat does,” said Aunt Rhoda, with a dubious 
shake of her head. 

But I paid little attention to her croakings. 
A feverish haste possessed me to divest my- 
self of my unlawful riches. I could scarcely 
bear the air I breathed, the food I ate, the 
house I lived in. I communicated the dis- 
covery of the will at once, by letter, to Miss 
Orton, and commenced settling up matters as 
fast as possible preparatory to a removal to 
the West, which was then the popular El 
Dorado. I thought that I had knowledge 
enough to set up for a physician there. 

I did not wish to stay and meet my succes- 
sor. It did not seem to me I could face her, 
for I had a strange unreasonable feeling of 
shame at holding the property from her so 
long. She answered my letters in a womanly, 
yet business-like style, begging me, however, 
in a deliberate manner, to consider the old 
place as my home always and to remain there 
as usual. 

In return for this I wrote a cold, proud 
letter, declining the offer, and pledging my 
word that I would as soon as possible make 
up the value of the only piece of property I 
had sold. 

Then I disposed of my guns, fishing ap- 
paratus, and a number of other expensive 
articles which I didn’t see that a woman 
could have any possible use for, and started, 
cutting myself adrift from all my old moor- 
ings aud setting myself afloat on the world’s 
untried sea, as ignorant of its shoals and 
deeps as a man could well be. 

I settled in a Western town, and there, asI 
have said, I waited, till “hope deferred,” 
pride, disappointment and hard fare wrought 
' such a change in me that many an hour I sat 
doubting my own identity. “This way lies 
madness,” and so at last I came to the rash 
resolve to leave a world which I despised 
myself for my inability to conquer. 

When I made my moriiing professional call 
on Miss Farnsworth, I found her decidedly 
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eomfortable. Indeed, she felt quite restored 
to her usual health, “ thanks to my skill,” she 
said, with a beaming smile, as I seated my- 
self This little speech from the “grand 
leddy” quite enhanced my importance with 
Tim, who was stirring the fire, as I perceived 
at once from the expression of his face as he 
ed me. 

I had thought my patient one of the most 
beautiful women I had ever seen, on the 
night before, and the clear morning light 
served only to confirm this first impression, 
for, unlike so many women who seem only 
night-blooming flowers, she had no blemish 
of complexion, no lines of time and care, for 
daylight to search out and reveal. She was 
dazzlingly fair, without pallor, her abundant 
hair a perfect bronze, with those lovely waves 
and ripples that art seeks in vain to counter~ 
feit, and her eyes a rich, golden brown, 
luminous and warm. Her figure was tall and 
full, and her expression at once noble and 
feminine. The old familiar quotation came 
at once to my mind as I regarded her: 


“A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command.” 


Her peculiar conduct of the preceding night 
puzzled me, but she was a woman for whom 
it was impossible to entertain any feeling 
contrary to respect. 

When Tim had left the room she thanked 
me warmly, blushing brightly the ‘while, for 
helping me on with her little play of the 
night before, and then dismissing the subject, 
we fell into an easy, delightful conversation, 
until, at length, I found myself speaking of 
my business, or, rather, of my lack of it, a 
thing which I had never before done to any 
human being. 

“There is something wonderfully sym- 
pathetic about her nature,” I thought, as I 
went homeward, and for the first time in 
many a day the winter sunlight seemed not 
to mock me with its brightness. 

Wonder of wonders! “It never rains but 
it pours.” When I reentered my office, there 
was an order upon my slate. This was in- 
deed quite a big sprinkle for me—a call to the 
house of the great man of the town. 

Well, it is especially true in a profession 
that “it is the first step which costs.” My 
call to Miss Farnsworth, who took up her 
quarters at the Darby House and became at 
once the fashion, helped me amazingly, and I 
was quite sure she aided me whenever she 
could by mentioning me with favor. The 
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tide had turned with me—I had now only to 
turn my sails to the prosperous breezes, 
The people of Darley suddenly — dis- 
covered that Doctor Launce was not only 
a fine physician byt a gentleman, and this 
gave me an entree into the circle in which 
Miss Farnsworth moved, Of course I fell in 
love with her. It would have been far more 
strange had I not. She was a fine musician, 
and of music I was passionately fond, and I 
fell into a habit of dropping into her parlor, 
when I was weary with long rides, and rest- 
ing, while she sung, in her deliriously modu- 
lated voice, songs sweet, and soft, and low. I 
got a way, too, of telling her of my hopes, my 
cares, my successes, and one night, when I had 
driven all day, and was, O, 80 gloriously tired 
with hard work, I told her what a mad, 
cowardly act her chance call had saved me 
from. 
I looked in her beautiful eyes, half shrink- 
ing—for what if I should read there contempt 
and scorn? But there were only pity and 
ineffable sympathy in their lovely depths, 
* You do not despise me?” I said, eagerly, 
“No,” she said, softly. “I know too well 
what creatures of opportunity we are, to do 
that. No,” she repeated, “I do not despise 
you.” 
There was some wonderful light in her eye, 
some heavenly smile about her mouth, as she 
. spoke the word “despise,” that transported 
me. 
“No, you do not despise me, Nora Farns- 
worth. You love me!” I said, with a sudden, 
triumphant surety, and all in a moment I 
held her mine, mine, in my arms. 

Once, before my love returned to her home 
in New York, I asked her what she meant by 
her assumed illness. 

“For that, and the reason why I left my 
home and came here, you mast trust me till 
you come on to New York. You can, 
Launeelot?” She laughed as she spoke, but I 
could see a shade of anxiety in her faee lest 
the secret troubled me. 

“For that, and anything else in the world 
you may choose to ask me,” I said, with a 
fervor that reassured her, “And to New York 
I shall come just as soon as I can bring the 
money with me to pay the debt I told you of, 
I can go to my old home then, and meet Miss 
Orton without blushing.” 

“What sort of person do you suppose she 
is?” said Nora. 

“T never thought enough about her to pic- 
ture her,” I answered, carelessly. “I only 
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know I thank her now for giving me the 
chance to know what I was made of. And 
yet, God knows I cannot flatter myself,” I 
added, soberly. “Success hangs on very 
slight things, sometimes.” ; 

Nora slid her soft hand in mine. 

“Forget that night,” she said, 
never would have done it.” 

But I don’t know about that. 

Nora went back to New York, and I stayed 
bebind, well content to labor with so glorious 
a prize in view. Such letters as we wrote! 
Nora has been my sweet, sweet wife this 
many a year, but I never think of some pas- 
sages in those I received from her without 
the sweet thrill returning that I knew when 
first I read them. I have a fancy that lovers 
who are never parted lose the most lasting 
sweet of courtship—those delightfully extrav- 
agant, deliciously absurd, and yet sacred 
things—love letters. 

Things went well with: me, and it was not 
long before I had the pleasure of bidding Miss 
Nora Farnsworth expect me in New York on 
a certain day soon after the reeeption of the 
happily written letter conveying this bidding, 

I have no doubt but certain women with 
babies, certain young and old, but alike inex- 
perienced voyagers, thought me a most 
obliging and accommodating traveller on that 
trip from Darley, Indiana, to New York city. 
The fact was, I was happy, and I could afford 
to be good-natured. I had the money in my 
pocket to pay that old debt which had 
weighed on me, like an incubus, so long, I 
had a profession that warranted me in mak- 
ing the sweetest woman in all the world my 
wife, and I was going after her now. 

At the New York station a pair of brown 
eyes drew my own like a magnet. There was 
my own sweet darling waiting fr me. How 
the blushes came and went in her soft round 
cheek, as she sat beside me in the carriage! 
As we rode on, an agitation, unusual to her 
manner, seemed to possess her and grow 
more and more marked every moment. 

The quarter of the city through which we 
were passing was near my old home. We 
were even on the same street, and as we were 
about to pass it, I couldn’t help a feeling of 
reg et (only for her sake, I will affirm,) that 
this lovely place was net indeed mine, as I 
had once fancied. Why was the carriage 
stopping ? 

A soft hand stole shyly into mine. 

“Welcome back to your own, Launcelot 
Launce,” said a voice, bewilderingly sweet. 
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“To all your own,” she repeated, with an 
emphasis fervent and tender, and like one in 
adream I entered my old home, where old 
Aunt Rhoda received “her boy” with 
rapturous delight. 

“Alicia Farnsworth Orton,” said my brown- 
eyed darling, with a gleam of merriment in 
those same brown eyes, while she made me 
an arch courtesy. “Aunt Rhoda sent me 
after you, didn’t you, aunty ?” 

“Yes, I did jist dat, honey. An’ I reckon 
ye’ve got him fast. Aint dat so, my boy? 
Guess I'd better be helpin’ set on dat supper.” 
And breaking into a mellow, unctuous laugh 
that made her quiver like a huge mould of 
jelly, Aunt Rhoda departed. 

“Did you think I could come here, and, 
driving you out, take that which was right- 
fully yours, I don’t care what the law says, 
without a word?” said Alicia Orton, her 
whole figure expressing a pride that at least 
matched myown. “When they told me you 
had gone West, without money or friends, I de- 
termined to find you if it were a possible thing. 
Besides, to tell the truth,” she said, with a 
little blush, “I liked your cold, proud letters, 
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and had a little curiosity about you. I found 
you at last, and learned enough of you, no 
matter how, to convince me that times were 
none too good with you. I knew you wouldn’t 
let me help you, knowingly, you proud, fool- 
ish fellow, so I had to disguise my name. My 
old days had taught me, long before, that 
fashion rules everything, a choice of physi- 
cians as well as musicians, so I adopted the 
little ruse you know of, for the double purpose 
of seeing you and bringing you into notice. [ 
don’t believe that success is always the gauge 
of a man’s merit, but I saw that you could 
improve opportunity. That interested me, 
and then—and then—” 

How celestially she blushed! 

“And then you fell in love with me,” I 
said, supplying her hesitating speech. “And 
I with you, Nora Farnsworth. And now 
again with you, Alicia Orton, and never did 
a man before have two such glorious sweet- 
hearts !” 

And I had just time for the kiss that sealed 
my second betrothal, when Aunt Rhoda came 
shuffling in with news that more substantial 
sweets awaited us. 


THE DEVIL’S HOLLOW. 


In the town of Catskill, on the Hudson 
River, there dwelt, some years ago, an attor- 
ney of the name of Mason. He was in con- 
siderable practice, and had two clerks in his 
office, whose names were Mansell and Van 
Buren. In ability these young men were 
nearly on a par, but they differed widely in 
disposition. Van Buren was cold, close, and 
somewhat sullen in temper; but in business, 
shrewd, active and persevering. Mansell, al- 
though assiduous in his duties, was of a gayer 
temperament, open as the day, generous, 
confiding and true. 

Mason, without being absolutely dishonest, 
was what is called a keen lawyer, his practice 
being somewhat of the sharpest; and as the 
disposition of his clerk, Van Buren, assim- 
ilated in many respects to his own, he was a 
great favorite—more intimately in his confi- 
denee, and usually employed on those delicate 
matters which sometimes occur in an attor- 
ney’s business, and in which the honesty of 
Mansell might rather hinder than help. 

Mason had a niece, who, he being a bache- 


lor, lived with him in the capacity of house- 
keeper. She was a lively, sensitive and clever 
girl—very pretty, if not positively handsome. 
She had the grace of a sylph and the step of 


afawn. It was natural that such a maiden 
should be an object of interest to two young 
men living under the same roof; and by no 
means a matter of astonishment that one or 
both of them should fall in love with her; 
and both of them did. But as the young lady 
had but one heart, she could not retain the 
love of each. In making her selection, the 
choice fell upon Edward Mansell, greatly to 
the chagrin of his rival, and to the annoyance 
of Mason, who would have been pleased to 
find Van Buren the favorite suitor. How- 
ever, Mansell was chosen lover, and Mason 
could not alter the case by argument, nor 
was he disposed to send away his niece, who 
was in some measure essential to his domes- 
tic comfort; and, moreover, he loved her as 
much as he loved anything. 

Matters went on this way for some time; a 
-great deal of bitterness and rancor being dis- 
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played by Mason and Van Buren on the one 
hand, while Kate and Edward Mansell found 
in the interviews they occasionally enjoyed, 
more than compensation for the annoyance 
to which they were thus necessarily exposed. 

It happened, at the time when Edward’s 
engagement was within a month of its expi- 
ration, that Mason had received a sum of 
money as agent for another party, amounting 
to nearly three thousand dollars, of which the 
greater portion was solid coin. As the money 
could not be conveniently disposed of until 
the following day, it was deposited in a tin 
box in the iron safe, the key of which was 
always in the custody of Mansell. Soon after 
he received the charge, Van Buren quitted 
the office for a short time, and in the interim 
an application from a client rendered it 
necessary for Mansell to go up to the court- 
house. Having despatched his business at 
the hall, he returned with all expedition, and 
in due time he took the key of his safe to de- 
posit therein, as usual, the valuable papers of 
the office over night—when to his inconceiv- 
able horror, he discovered the treasure was 
gone. 

He rushed down stairs, and meeting Van 
Buren, communicated the unfortunate cir- 
cumstance. He, in turn, expressed his aston- 
ishment in strong terms, and indeed exhibited 
something like sympathy in his brother clerk’s 
misfortune. Every search was made about 
the premises,and information was given to the 
nearest magistrate, but as Mason was from 
home, and would not return till the next day, 
little else could be done. Edward passed a 
night of inteuse agony—nor were the feelings 
of Kate more enviable. Mason returned some 
hours earlier than was expected, and sent im- 
mediately for Van Buren, and was closeted 
with him for a long time. 

Mansell, utterly incapacitated by the over- 
whelming calamity which had befallen him, 
from attending to his duties, was walking, 
ignorant of Mason’s return, when Kate came, 
or rather flew towards him, and exclaimed: 

“O Edward, my uncle has applied for a war- 
rant to apprehend you; and, innocent thotigh 
I know you are, that fiend in human form, 
Van Buren, has wound such a web around 
you, that I dread the worst. I have not time 
to explain; fly instantly, and meet me at” 
nightfall, in the Devil’s Hollow, when I will 
explain all.” 

Mansell, scarcely knowing what he did, 
rushed out of the garden and through some 
fields; nor did he stop till he found himself 
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out of town on the banks of the river. Then, 
for the first time, he repented of having 
listened to the well-meant but unwise counsel 
of his dear Kate. But the step was taken, 
and he could not retrace it now. He pro- 
ceeded until he arrived at a thick grove, in 
the vicinity cf the Devil’s Hollow, where he 
lay completely hid, until night closed upon 
him. 

He then approached a dark opening in 
which there was a deep hollow, which had 
acquired a celebrity from its having been the 
scene of a murder some years before, and was 
such an object of superstitious awe to tlie 
farmers of the vicinity, that he was considered 
a bold man who would venture there after 
nightfall. This, doubtless, had influenced 
Kate in the choice of such a piace of meeting, 
inasmuch as they would be secure from 
interruption. 

Mansell returned, and lingered on the skirts 
of the grove, until the sound of a light foot- 
step on the gravelled path which led to the 
place announced the approach of the loved 
being whom he felt he was about to meet for 
the last time. The poor girl could not speak 
a word when they met, but bowing her head 
upon his shoulder, burst into a flood of pas- 
sionate tears. By degrees she became more 
calin, and then detailed to him a conversation 
she had overheard between Van Buren and 
her uncle; and gathered thence that the 
former ha succeeded in convincing Mason of 
Edward’s guilt, by an artful combination of | 
facts which would have made out a prima facie 
case against the accused—the most formi- 
dable one being the finding of a considerable 
sum of specie in Mansell’s trunk. Knowing 
that he could not satisfactorily account for 
the possession of this money, without the evi- 
dence of a near relative who had departed for 
Europe a week before, and whose address was 
unknown and return uncertain, Edward, to 
avoid the horror and disgrace of lying in the 
county jail in the intermediate time, resolved 
on evading the officers of justice, until he 
could surrender himself with the proofs of his 
innocence in his hands. 

The moon had now risen above the hill 
which bound the prospect, and warned the 
lovers that it was time to separate. 

“And now, dearest,” said he, “I leave you 
with the brand of thief upon my fair name, to 
be hunted like a beast of prey from one hiding- 
place to another. But,O Kate, I bear with 
me the blest assurance that one being, and 
that being the best loved of my heart, knows 
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me to be innocent; and that thought shall 
comfort me.” 

“A remarkably pretty speech, and well de- 
livered!” exclaimed a vice, which caused 
the youthful pair to start, and turn their eyes 
in the direction whence it proceeded, when 
from behind a solitary tree th.* grew in the 
Hollow, a tall figure wrapped in an ample 
cloak walked towards them. The place, as 
we have before said, had an evil reputation, 
and although Edward and his companion 
were of course free from the superstitious fears 
which characterized the country people, an 
undefinable feeling stole over them, as they 
gazed on the tall form before them. 

Mansell, however, soon recovered himself 
and told the stranger that, whoever it was, it 
ill became him to overhear conversation that 
was not intended for other ears than their own. 

“Nay,” was the rejoinder, “be not angry 
with me; perhaps you may have reason to re- 

.joice in my presence, since being in the pos- 
session of the story of your grief, it might be 
in my power to alleviate it. I have assisted 
men in much greater straits.” 

Edward did not like the last sentence, nor 
the tone in which it was uttered; but he said: 

“T see not how you can help me; you can- 
not give me a clue by which I can find the 
box.” 

“Yes, here is a clue,” replied the other, as 
he held forth about three yards of strong cord. 
“ Here is a line; go to the river at a point ex- 
actly opposite the hollow oak; wade out in a 

” straight line until you find the box; attach 

one end of the cord to the box, and the other 
to a stout cork, but remove it not yet.” 

“The devil!” said Mansell. Whether he 
really believed himself to be in the presence 
of the evil one, or that the word was merely 
expressive of surprise, we know not. 

The stranger took the compliment, and ac- 
knowledging it with a bow, said, “ The tin box 
of which you have been accused of stealing, is 
at the bottom of the river, and you will find 
that I have spoken no more than the truth.” 

Mansell hesitated no longer, but accom- 
panied the stranger to the spot, and in a few 
minutes the box, sealed as when he last saw 
it, was again in his possession. He looked 
from the treasure to the stranger, and at last 
said, “I owe you more than life, for in regain- 
ing this, I shall recover my good name, which 
has been foully traduced.” 

He was proceeding towards the shore, when 
the other cried: 

“Stop, young gentleman! not quite so fast; 
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just fasten your cord to it, and replace it 
where you found it, if you please.” Edward 
started, but the stranger continued: “ Were 
you to take that box back to your employer, 
think you that you would produce any other 
effect on him than the conviction, that finding 
your delinquency discovered, you wished to 
secure impunity by restoring property? We 
must not only restore the treasure, but con- 
vict the thief. Hush! 1 hear a footfall!” 

As he’spoke, he tovk the box from Edward, 
who now saw his meaning, fastened the cord 
to it, and it was again luwered to the bottom 
of the river, and the cork on the other end of 
the cord was swimming down with the tide. 

“ Now follow me in silence,” whispered the 
stranger, and the three retired and hid them- 
selves behind the huge trunk of the tree, 
whence by the light of the moon they beheld 
a figure approach the water looking cautiously 
around him. 

“ That is the thief,’ said the stranger, in a 
low voice, in Edward’s ear. “I saw him last 
night throw something into the river, and 
when he was gone, I took the liberty of rais- 
ing it up; when, expecting that he would re- 
turn and remove his booty, I replaced it, and 
had been unsuccessfully watching the place, 
just before I met you in the Hollow.” 

By this time the man had reached the river's 
brink, and after groping some time through 
the water, he found the box, but started back 
in astonishment on seeing a long cord attach- 
ed to it. His back was turned to the witnesses 
of the transaction, so that Edward and the 
stranger had got him securely by the collar 
before he could make an attempt to escape. 
The surprise of Mansell and Kate may be 
more easily conceived than painted, when as 
the moonbeam fell on the face of the culprit, 
they recognized the features of Van Buren, 
his fellow-clerk. 

Mansell’s character was-now cleared, while 
Van Buren, whom Mason, for reasons of his 
own, refrained from prosecuting, quitted the 
town in merited disgrace. The stranger 
proved to be a gentleman of large landed 
property in the neighborhood, which he had 
now visited for the first time in many years, 
and having been interested in the young pair 
whom he had delivered so opportunely from 
tribulation, he subsequently appointed Man- 
sell his man of business, and thus laid the 
foundation of his prosperity. It is almost need- 
less to add, that Kate, who had so long shared 
his heart, became his wife, and shared his 
good fortune. 
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SINK OR SWIM: 
—oR,— 
HARRY RAYMOND’S RESOLVE. 


BY HORATIO ALGER, Jr. 


AUTHOR OF “LUCK AND PLUCK,” “RAGGED DICK SERIES,” “CAMPAIGN SERIES,” ETC., ETO. 


CHAPTER IL. 
THE VERNON HIGH SCHOOL. 


“Sink or swim, live or die, survive or 
perish, I give my hand and my heart to this 
vote.” 

These words were declaimed in a clear, 
ringing voice from the platform of the Vernon 
High School. The speaker was a boy of 
fifteen, well-knit, and vigorous, with a frank, 
manly expression, and a prepossessing face. 
His dark, chestnut hair waved slightly above 
a high intellectual brow, and his attitude, as 
he fated his schoolmates, was one of ease and 
unconscious grace. His eye flashed as he de- 
claimed with appropriate emphasis the pa- 
triotic extract which commences in the well- 
known words quoted above. He had learn 
the orator’s secret—to be in earnest—and he 
carried his audience with him. When at the 
conclusion of his declamation he bowed and 
walked to his desk, the boys broke into 
spontaneous applause. Though this was con- 
trary to the rules of the school, Reuben 
Tower, A. M., the principal, uttered no 
reprimand. He had himself been pleased 


with the declamation, and sympathized to 
some extent with the scholars. 

“Very well indeed, Master Raymond! you 
speak as if you felt it,” he said. 

Harry Raymond looked gratified, at this 
double commendation. The applause of his 
schoolmates pleased him, for he was by no 
means indifferent to their good opinion, 
which he tried on all occasions to deserve. 
He was no less pleased with Mr. Tower's 
praise, for he had a high respect for his 
ability, and that praise was never lightly 
bestowed. 

I have spoken of Harry’s good appearance. 
Iam obliged to confess that his dress had 
nothing to do with this. In fact, his jacket 
and pants were of very coarse texture, and 
by no means elegant in fit. Besides this, 
they appeared, though neat, to have seen 
considerable service, and there was a patch 
on one knee; very small, indeed, but still a 
patch. In fact, I may as well state at the 
outset, that Harry was the son of a house- 
carpenter, an industrious and intelligent 
man, but still of limited income, and obliged 
to economize strictly in order to lay aside, as 
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he made it a point to do, a hundred dollars a 
year, as a provision for the future. 

The applause which followed our hero’s 
declamation was almost unanimous. I say 
almost, for there were two boys who did not 
join it. One of these was James Turner, a 
boy about Harry’s age, but more slightly 
made. He was the son of Squire Turner, 
the wealthiest man in Vernon, and his dress 
afforded quite a contrast to the ill-fitting 
garments of our young hero, The village 
tailor’s skill had not been deemed sufficient, 
but James had accompanied his father to 
New York, where his measure had been left 
with a Broadway tailor, who had made up 
the suit and sent it to Vernon by express. 
The cloth was very fine, and there was a 
style and neatness of fit about the clothes of 
which James felt very proud. He regarded 
his companions with a supercilious air, as if 
convinced of his own immeasurable superi- 
ority, in dress at least. 

James Turner did not participate in the 
applause called forth by Harry Raymond’s 
declamation. On the contrary, he sat with 
an unpleasant sneer on his lips, and cast a 
glance of scorn at the patch, which his quick 
eye had detected in our hero’s pauts. 

There was another boy, sitting next to 
James, who also refrained from. joining in 
the applause. This was Tom Barton, a friend 
and hanger-on of James Turner, who by 
persistent flattery earned the privilege of 
being treated with half-contemptuous famili- 
arity and condescension by the young aristo- 
crate He knew that James did pot like 
Harry Raymond, and the sneer which he saw 
on the lips of his patron gave him the cue. 
He attempted to imitate it, and gaze scorn- 
fully at the young orator in his momentary 
triumph. 

“ James Turner!” called out the principal. 
_ James Turner rose from his seat, and 
walked to the platform, which he ascended, 
greeting the audience with a stiff and con- 
sequential bow, and an air, which might be 
interpreted to mean, “ Boys, you will now 
have the privilege of hearing me speak.” 

James had selected a good piece—Patrick 
Henry’s well-known appeal to arms, familiar 
to every schoolboy, commencing—‘I have 
but one lamp by which my feet are guided, 
and that is the lamp of experience.” 

It is a fine piece of oratory, lofty in tone 
and sentiment, and should be spoken with 


dignified earnestness. James Turner’s voice, 
which was shrill, was scarcely calculated to 


do justice toit. Still it would not have called 
out any demonstration from the young audi- 
tory, but for one or two peculiar ideas on the 
part of James, as to the proper way of speak- 
ing it. When he came to the clause, “we 
have prostrated ourselves before the throne,” 
he suited the action to the word, and sank 
upon his knees. But, afraid of soiling his 
pantaloons, he first spread out his silk hand- 
kerchief on the platform, and this spoiled 
whatever effect the action might otherwise 
have had. There was a general titter, which 
the young aristocrat saw with anger. At the 
end of the sentence, he rose from his knees, 
and with a general scowl at the boys, kept on 
with his declamation. 

But a more serious contretemps awaited 
him. A little further on the orator says, 
“ we have been spurned, with contempt, from 
the foot of the throne.” Here again James, 
with a striking lack of judgment, thought it 
would heighten the effect to suit the action 
to the word. Accordingly he prepared to 
kick out with his right foot. Unfortunately, 
he was so provoked with his schoolmates, for 
their lack of appreciation of the other point 
he had made, that he executed the manceuvre, 
if it may properly be so called, with a spiteful 
emphasis which was too much for his equi- 
librium. He lost his balance, and fell forward 
in a ludicrous manner, and rolled over on the 
floor of the schoolroom. 

It could not be expected that fifty school- 
boys could restrain their merriment under 
such trying circumstances. There was a 
wild burst of laughter, in which, after an 
ineffectual attempt to resist the infection, Mr. 
Tower himself was compelled to join. Boys 
laughed till the tears came into their eyes, 
and the merriment was only increased when 
James Turner rose to his feet, and with an 
air of offended majesty, marched indignantly 
to his seat, darting a look of withering scorn, 
as he meant it to be, at his youthful audience. 

The laughter recommenced, and became 
almost hysteric. The principal, however, 
quickly recovered himself, and said: 

“ Boys, that will do. Turner, you must ex- 
cuse the boys for a little good-natured 
merriment at your expense. I think your 
conception of the gestures proper to use with 
your piece is not quite correct. However, 
that is a point on which the most experi- 
enced speakers are apt to make mistakes; 
not only boys, but men, Your intention was 


good, though the effect was injured by 


circumstances.” 
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These remarks ought to have appeased the 
offended orator, but he evidently did not 
mean to be appeased so readily. His feeling 
of mortification was swallowed up in a greater 
feeling of anger and irritation at the presump- 
tion of his schoolmates, in daring to laugh at 
him, the son of the richest man in Vernon. 
He felt that he was entitled, rather, to be 
treated with respect and deference. So he 
sat sullenly through the remainder of the 
speaking, with an ill-tempered scowl upon 
his features. 

When the speaking was over, Mr. Tower 
rose and said: 

“ Boys, you are aware that at the com- 
mencement of the term, I offered a prize to 
the boy, who, in your own judgment, should 
be pronounced to have succeeded best in 
declamation, taking into consideration the 
whole term. As this is the last time we 
shall declaim before vacation, I will call for 
the vote now. I shall distribute small slips 
of paper among you, and I will ask each boy 
to inscribe upon his slip the name of that one 
who in his opinion deserves the prize. We 
will afterwards count the votes.” 

Slips of paper were accordingly distributed, 
and the boys were soon busy in recording 
their votes. 

“ Sheffield, you may collect the votes,” said 
Mr. Tower. 

The boy referred to passed among the 
desks with his hat, and the slips of paper 
were deposited therein. These were handed 
to the teacher, who forthwith proceeded to 
count them. 

The count over, he rapped on his desk. 

“ Boys,” he said, “ I will announce the vote. 
Votes cast, fifty. Of those Walter Sheffield 
has one; James Turner, two; and the re- 
mainder, forty-seven in number, are for Harry 
Raymond, to whom I have great pleasure in 
awarding the prize, of which he has been 
pronounced worthy by the nearly unanimous 
vote of his schoolmates. Raymond, you will 
come forward.” 

Harry Raymond advanced toward the 
teacher’s desk, amid the loud applause of his 
companions. 

Mr. Tower placed in his hands a hand- 
somely-bound volume, consisting of selections 
from the best efforts of orators, ancient and 
modern, saying: 

“LT have great pleasure in giving you this 
volume, Raymond, for my own judgment 


approves the selection of your school-fellows. 
I trust you will be able to express in your 
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life, as you have so appropriately done upon 
the platform, the lofty and elevated senti- 
ments of our best orators.” 

There was a flush of gratification upon our 
hero’s cheek as he received the book with a 
respectful bow, and returned to his seat, amid 
the renewed applause of his fellow-pupils. 


CHAPTER II. 
SOUR GRAPES. 


Harry Raymonp lived in a small house, 
just off the main street, fronting on a narrow 
road or lane. The building lot, consisting of 
an acre of land, his father had bought three 
years before for one hundred and fifty dollars. 
After purchasing and paying for it cash down, 
he found that he had but one hundred 
dollars left towards the house which he 
wanted to build. Under these circumstances 
he went to Squire Turner, who was the 
moneyed man of the village, and asked for a 
loan. Knowing .that his money would be 
safe, the squire agreed to furnish him what 
money he might need towards the house, 
taking a mortgage upon it when it was 
completed. 

Mr. Raymond, therefore, at once com- 
menced building. His house cost a thousand 
dollars, of which Squire Turner furnished 
him seven hundred, the balance being made 
up of his own labor and cash in hand. So 
when all was done, he regarded himself as 
worth a property of twelve hundred dollars, 
subject to a mortgage of seven hundred. 
During the three years that had since elapsed, 
he had managed, besides paying interest, to 
pay up three hundred dollars of the mortgage, 
leaving only four hundred due. This had 
not been accomplished without some economy, 
but his wife and Harry had cheerfully ac- 
quiesced in this, being anxious for the time 
to come when they might be clear owners of 
the little house. 

The house contained six rooms, and stood 
about fifty feet back from the street. The 
land in the rear made an excellent garden, 
supplying them with all the vegetables of 
which they had need. 

Besides Harry, there was his sister Katy, a 
little girl of ten, sweet and winning in her 
ways, to whom he was warmly attached. 

Mr. Raymond had kept Harry steadily at 


school, feeling that a good education would 


be of far more value to him in after life, than 
the small amount he might earn if kept at 
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work. Harry had justified this determination, 
having acquitted himself on. all occasions 
most creditably in all the studies which he 
pursued. Out of school he found time to 
work in the garden, and assist in various 
ways by sawing and splitting what wood was 
required for family use, so that his father, on 
returning from his day’s labor, was not under 
the necessity of fatiguing himself by extra 
work. 

We will now return to the Vernon High 
School. 

When school was dismissed, Harry Ray- 
mond was surrounded by his friends, eager 
to congratulate him on his success. 


Swim. 


“Say, Turner, did you vote for yourself?” 
called out one of the boys. 

“None of your business!” said James 
Turner, sharply. 

He stood a little on one side with his crony, 
Tom Barton, sirveying the scene with an 
ill-tempered scowl. It was very disagreeable 
to him to see Harry Laymond’s triumph. In 
fact, he bated our hero, for no good reason 
except that Harry was his acknowledged 
superior in acquirements, always standing 
higher in his classes, and received from his 
schoolmates a degree of respect and deference 
which James Turner with all his money 
could not buy. 


YOUNG TURNER SNEERING AT HARRY. 


“T congratulate you, Harry,” said Walter 
Sheffield, good- naturedly, “ which is doing 
the handsome thing, considering that I was 
your rival. You only had forty-six more 
votes than I. That’s what I call a close 
shave.” 

“You voted for yourself, didn’t you, 
Sheffield ?” said Will Pomeroy. 

“I’m not going to expose myself, if I did,” 
sail Walter. 

“Shouldn’t wonder if Turner voted for 
himself,” said one of the boys in a low voice. 

“But he had two votes.” 

“O, Tom Barton cast the other vote, of 
course,” said Wi!l Pomeroy, rather contempt- 
uously. “He fawns upon Turner just be- 
cause he’s'rich. I wish him joy of his friend.” 


“Why don’t you come and congratulate 
Raymond on his prize ?” 

“Td rather congratulate him on his panta- 
loons,” said James, with a sneer. 

“What’s the matter with them?” de- 
manded Will Pomeroy, supposing at first that 
Harry might have soiled them in some way. 

“Patches seem to be in fashion,” said 
James, with another sneer. 

Of course the attention of all the boys was 
attracted to Harry’s knee, and the patch, 
which had hitherto escaped observation, was 
discovered. 

Harry Raymond’s cheek flushed, for he saw 
that an insult was intended, but he did not 
at once speak. 

“For shame, Turner!” said Will Pomeroy, 
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indignantly, and it was evident that the other 
boys sympathized with him in his feeling. 

“What should 1 be ashamed of?” retorted 
Turner. 

“ For your meanness in twitting Harry with 
the patch.” 

“I didn’t, I only mentioned it.” 

“You are envious because he got the 
prize.” 

* What do I care for the trumpery prize? 
It didn’t cost more than a dollar and a half. 
My father will buy me a dozen such books, if 
1 want them.” 

“Perhaps. he will, but for all that you'd 
have taken it quick enough if you could have 
gotit. It isn’t the value of the book, it’s 
what it means.” 

“What does it mean?” 

“That Harry Raymond is the best speaker 
in the Vernon High School.” 

“Boys,” said Harry, quietly, “don’t 
trouble yourselves todefend me. I don’t care 
what James Turner says. Perhaps the book 
didn’t cost more than a dollar and a half, but 
it was given me by your votes, and that 
makes it worth more to me than if it cost a 
hundred dollars. 1 haven’t had a chance to 
say it before, but 1 am grateful to you for 
your kindness in awarding it to me, and I 
shall always treasure it for that reason.” 

“Three cheers for Harry Raymond!” called 


out Walter Sheffield, waving his arm, and - 


giving the signal. 

The three cheers were given with a will, 
and Harry looked gratified at this proof of the 
regard in which he was held. 

“Now three groans for James Turner!” 
said another. 

“No, boys,” said Harry, promptly, “ don’t 
do that.” 

“ But he insulted you.” 

“I suppose you mean about the patch. 
But never mind about that. You all know 
that my father is a poor man, and dan’t afford 
to buy me expensive clothes. If 1 get my 
clothes torn I can’t afford to throw them 
aside. I don’t like patches any better than 
anybody, but till I get richer I shall wear 
them.” 

Harry spoke so manfully, that the boys 
heartily sympathized with him. lt might 
have been supposed that James Turner would 
have been convinced of his meanness and 
ashamed of it, but he was essentially a mean 
boy, and it may be added that a part of his 
meanness came to him from his father, 
who, though a rich man, was sordid and cov- 


etous, and never known to do a generous 
action. So James now could not refrain from 
a parting sneer. 

“jf Raymond wears patches because he is 
poor,” he said, “I'll give him a pair of pants 
that I’ve got through wearing, any time when 
he’ll come up to the house.” 

“You needn't trouble yourself,” said Harry, 
angry at the insult. “When I want your 
cast-off clothes I'll let you know. I'll go in 
rags first.” 

“ Just as you choose,” said James, sneering. 
“There’s no accounting for tastes. Come 
along, Barton.” 

The two boys walked away, not much 
regretted by those they left behind. If they 
had heard the remarks made about them 
after their departure, neither would have 
felt particularly complimented. 

“The beggarly upstart!” said James to his 
companion. “He puts on airs enough for a 
pauper.” 

“So he does,” said Barton. “He can’t 
speak half as well as you. But Mr. Tower's 
prejudiced.” 

“TJ don’? care for his miserable prizes,” sai 
James, “They’re not worth thinking of” 

It was only another illustration of the well- 
known fable of the fox and the grapes. 


CHAPTER IIL 


A SUDDEN BLOW. 


Harry Raymonp, after receiving the con- 
gratulations of his schoolmates, took his way 
homeward. He was not obliged to travel by 
the road, as there was a short cut across the 
field. 

At the end of ten minutes he threw open 


the door, and went into the house. His 
mother was ironing, and Katy sat near by, 
reading a book. 

“See what I’ve got, mother,” said Harry, 
holding up his prize. 

“What is it, Harry?” 

“It’s the prize for declamation. The boys 
took a vote,and it was awarded to me by 


‘forty-seven votes out of fifty.” 


“Tam very glad to hear it,” said Mrs. Ray- 
mond, and her face wore a proud look, as she 
glanced at the bright and animated face of 
her son. 

“Who were the three boys that didn’t 
vote for you ?” asked Katy. ' 

“JI was one of them,” said Harry, smiling. 
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“Who did you vote for?” 

“For Walter Sheffield.” 

“Ts he a good speaker?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ But he isn’t as good as you are.” 

“ That isn’t for me to say.” 

“Who got the other two votes?” 

“ James Turner” 

*He’s an awful disagreeable boy,” said 
Katy. “He puts on all sorts of airs just be- 
cause his father is rich. I wish father was as 
rich as Squire Turner.” 

“Perhaps you’d like to have him for a 
father.” 

“No, I shouldn’t,” said Katy, quickly. 
“ He’s just as bad for a man as James is for a 
boy.” 

“So you see money isn’t everything,” said 
her mother. 

There was a deeper meaning in these 
words than her children knew. There was 
one passage in her early life, known only to 
herself and her husband, with which the 
rich Squire Turner was connected. 

As a girl, Mrs. Raymond had been very 
handsome, and even now, at the age of thirty- 
six, she retained much of her good looks. It 
was not generally known that Squire Turner 
had been an aspirant for her hand. But, 
though he was even then rich, and could 
have given her an attractive home, so far as 
money can make a home attractive, she 
quietly rejected his suit, and accepted Mr. 
Raymond, a journeyman carpenter with less 
than a hundred dollars. 

This rejection Squire Turner never forgot 
nor forgave. He was not a forgiving man, 
and his resentment was bitter, though he did 
not choose to show it publicly. Indeed, he 
treated Mr. and Mrs. Raymond, to. all ap- 
pearance, as though nothing had happened, 
but none the less he nursed his anger, and 
waited patiently for an opportunity to repay 
by some grievous injury the wrong which 
he fancied h> had suffered. About the same 
time with Mr. Raymond, Squire Turner also 
married a Miss Ellis, a sharp-tempered 
spinster from a neiguboring town, whose only 
redeeming point was the possession of ten 
thousand dollars in her own right. Her hus- 
band cared nothing for her, but only for her 
money, and the marriage was far from being 
a happy one. Domestic dissension and 
almost continual wrangling, were what James 
had witnessed from his babyhood up to the 
time of his mother’s death, a year previous; 
aud perhaps it is not surprising that the son 


of such parents should have been unpopular, 
and possessed of disagreeable traits. 

Yet Mr. Raymond had applied to Squire 
Turner for money to assist him in building 
his house. The squire had two objects in 
granting this request. First, the security 
was ample and the investment a good one; 
and, secondly, a debtor is always to some 
extent in the power of his creditor. Squire 
Turner was by no means averse to establish- 
ing this power over the husband of the 
woman who had rejected his suit. The time 
might come when he could make a use of it. 

“ What piece did you speak to-day, Harry ?” 
asked his mother. 

“The supposed speech of John Adams. 
You remember bow it begins, “Sink or 
swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give my 
hand and my heart to this vote.” 

“Yes, I remember it.” 

“T have been thinking, mother,” continued 
Harry, “ that I shall take my motto from it.” 

“ What do you mean ?” , 

“T mean this. Sink or swim, I am going 
to do my duty, and try to succeed in life. I 
am not going to be frightened by obstacles, 
but am going to push on as well as I can.” 

“It's a good motto, Harry. I hope you'll 
have strength to adhere to it.” 

“I think PN go out and split a little wood, 
now, mother.” 

“T wish you would. I always burn a good 
deal on ironing days.” 

“T think I'll split up enough to last two or 
three days. I have more time Wednesdays 
than Mondays.” 

On Wednesday the only afternoon exercise 
was declamation, so that, instead of closing 
at four, the school was usually out, as to-day, 
at half-past two. At half-past five Harry 
reentered the house. 

“Isn't supper ready, mother?” he asked. 
“T’m as hungry as a bear.” 

“Yes, Harry, it is ready, but your father 
has not got home yet. I have been waiting 
for him.” 

“Where is he at work 2?” 

“On Doctor Lamson’s house, just across 
the railroad. The doctor is in a hurry to get 
it finished as soon as possible, and perhaps the 
carpenters are working extra hours.” 

“Did father say anything about it before 
he went away this morning?” 

“No, he didn’t mention any intention of 
stopping. But he stopped on Monday a 
little over time, and perhaps he has done 
so to-night.” 
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“Well, I hope he'll return soon, for I feel 
uncommonly hungry.” 

“If your father isn’t here by six, we'll sit 
down. I can keep the tea hot for him.” 

Not a shadow of apprehension was in Mrs. 
Raymond’s mind as she spoke, but already a 
heavy calamity bad fallen upon her, of which 
she was unconscious, 

Six o’clock came, and Mr. Raymond had 
not returned. 

“I think you had better sit down to tea, 
children,” said their mother. “Iam not very 
hungry, and I will wait for your father.” 

They sat down accordingly, and Harry 
made a hearty supper, quite justifying the 
report he had given of his appetite. 

Another hour passed away. 

It was now seven o'clock, and Mr. Ray- 
mond was still absent. 

“TI wonder your father does not come,” 
said Mrs. Raymond, with a little vague rest- 
lessness, which had not yet been converted 
into anxiety. “He has not often been so 
late as this, without telling me beforehand 
that he meant to stay away.” 

“T think I will go out and meet him,” said 
Harry. 

To this Mrs. Raymond made ro objection, 
feeling, on. the whole, rather relieved by the 
proposal of her son. 

She set the tea once more on the stove, and 
the bread and pie were also placed on the 
hearth of the stove to keep warm. 

“ Your father must be hungry,” she said to 
Katy, “ as it is so late.” 

Harry went out of the gate, and walked 
slowly up the road in the direction of his 
father’s probable return. He strained his 
eyes to see through the gathering twilight, 
but could see nothing of his father. Rather 
surprised at this, he kept on, until he hap- 
pened to meet in the street Hiram Payson, 
who he knew had also been employed on 
Doctor Lamson’s house. 

“ Good-evening, Mr. Payson,” he said. 

“Good-evening, Harry; where are you 
going? To the store?” 


“No, I thought I would come out and see 
if I could meet my father.” 

“Meet your father? Why, where has he 
gone ?” 

“He hasn’t got home from work yet. Did 
you start before him ?” 

“No, he started before me.” 

“He did!” exclaimed Harry, in surprise. 
“ What time was that?” 

“ About five o’clock. I know it was not 
later than that.” 

“ Where can he be ?” 

“Haven’t you seen anything of him ?” 

“No. Did he say anything about going 
anywhere before he returned home ?” 

“ No,” 

“Where can he be?” asked Harry again, 
and this time there was anxiety in his tone. 

“Tl tell you what, Harry,” .said Hiram 
Payson, “if you are going to look for him, 
I'll join you.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Payson. I wish you 
would.” 

The two pushed on in the direction of 
Doctor Lamson’s new house. It was prob- 
ably about a mile distant in all, the railroad 
being three-quarters of the way. They 
reached the railroad, and, as if by mutual 
consent, paused and looked about them. 

“Your father sometimes walks on the rail- 
road a little distance, as far as Carter’s 
pasture. Perhaps we had better take that 
way.” 

Harry assented. There was a scared look 
on his face, and a fear which he did not dare 
to define to himself. 

It was realized all too soon. About fifty 
rods distant, they came upon the mangled re- 
mains of his father, lying stretched across 
the track. His hearing had been affected by 
a fever, which he had three years previous, 
It was evident, that as he was walking on the 
track, the train sweeping round a curve had 
come upon him unawares, and his life was 
the forfeit. Harry uttered one shriek of hor- 
ror, and sank down beside his father’s body, 
now cold in death. 
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PROBABLY there never was any woman on 
earth more beautiful than the Princess Ethel. 
She was so lovely that every one who saw her 
turned to look again; and when they looked 
they smiled, just as you always do when you 
see anything that delights you. The picture 
of her which you see here is very pretty, but 
by no means does her justice. She had heaps 
of dark hair, which would curl most gracefully 
and was silky-fine and glossy. She had large 
blue eyes, with a tender and cheerful light in 
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them, and very long lashes. Her shape was 
perfect, as you can see, her hands and arms 
were lovely, and she was as white as new 
milk. You will perceive that she wears ear- 
rings, and has her hair done high, as is the 
style now. Well, it was she who set the 
fashion; and the Empress of France and the 
other ladies have only just a little while ago 
found it out. As quick as they saw that 
picture, they went and did up their hair just 
like it, and put on just such earrings. 

This princess had the misfortune to lose her 
father, at which she was very unhappy; for 
not only was he a very good father, of whom 
she was fond, but he was a warrior, and pro- 
tected his kingdom and his daughter from the 
wicked folks who lived about. -When he died, 
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Ethel did not know what to do. She could 
not lead armies, as he had done; and two of 
her greatest generals were dead. If she had 
only known where her Uncle Madoc lived, it 
would not have been so bad. But when her 
father became king, on the death of his 
father, Madoc, his twin-brother, had gone off 
to live in a strange land, as they supposed. 

“T go,” he said, “ because, since I and my 
brother are twins, I have as much right to be 
king as he, and my presence might give him 
trouble. I am happier, with only my 
wife and son, than I could beon a throne. 
Besides, I look so much like the king 
that I might be mistaken for him, and 
that would be very annoying to all.” 

“O, if I only knew where Uncle 
Madoc was,” said the princess, weeping 
bitterly; “he would come and take care 
§ of my kingdom for me. But here I am 
helpless, with foes all around, and my 
armies frightened to death. IfI were a 
/ man, I would be braver; but it is a 

. miserable thing to be a woman.” 
&, While she wept, a servant came to the 

door of her chamber, and, bowing lowly, 
said: 
* “Madam, the King of Colchis is at the 
A palace gate, and wishes to see your 
highness.” 

“T don’t want to see him,” answered 
the princess. “He is my enemy, and an 
ugly, hideous old man besides.” 

“Madam,” said the chamberlain, 
bowing lowly again, “he has ten thousand 
men with him.” ; 

“QO!” exclaimed the princess, starting up, 
and turning a little paler (she couldn’t be 
much paler than she already was); “that 
alters the case. Invite him in, and say that 
I will come as soon as I shall have wiped 
away the tears that I am shedding for my 
father.” 

Then she called her maids, and they began 
to dress her. And while they dressed her 
they talked. One of them said: 

“O princess, there is no escape for you. 
You will have to marry him.” 

“Marry who?” asked the princess, staring 
through her tears. 

“The King of Colchis,” said the maid. 
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“Does not your highness see that he has 
come to offer himself to you ?” ° 

At that the princess pulled down her hair, 
and put off her purple mantle, and threw 
away her rings and bracelets. 

“ Make me look as ugly as you can,” she 
said. “Put on mourning. I will never marry 
that wretch, never!” 

So they put away all her ornaments, and 
dressed her in mourning, and let her hair 
hang. But, instead of being ugly, she was 
then more beautiful than ever. 

“What shall 1 do?” she cried, in despair. 
“Why have I not a snub nose, and black 
teeth, and blue lips, and red hair? Make 
haste all of you! Get things to make me 
ugly. Cut off my hair; Mignon, black my 
teeth, Agate, do something, all of you!” 

But even while she spoke, she heard the 
king stamping about the hall below, asking 
in a fierce voice why she didn’t come, and 
saying that he would himself go up stairs 
after her. 

“Alas! madam, you must go without delay,” 
said her ladies. “It is vain to try to make 
you look ugly. You grow more beautiful every 
moment.” 

“Let us make haste, then,” cried the 
princess, and hurried down stairs, trailing her 
black robes and her dark hair about her, her 
face looking out from all that shade like the 
evening star out of twilight skies. At least, 
so thought a young warrior who stood just 
behind the king. 

The king himself seemed pleased, for he 
smiled a horrible smile that made his grizzled 
old face look ten times more hateful than be- 
fore, and going to the princess, he took her 
by the hand, and kissed her before she could 
help herself. 

“ My dear,” he said, in a great, harsh voice 
which he tried in vain to make soft, “I have 
come to ask your hand, and to marry you 
right away. That will unite our two king- 
doms, which lie side by side, and give you 
some one to take the lead of your armies, and 
protect you. And, besides,” he added, chuck- 
ing her under the chin, “it will give me a 
pretty wife.” 

“Ono!” cried the princess, shrinking back, 
and blushing with anger; at which she grew 
still more beautiful, so that the young warrior 
behind the king, who had never once removed 
his eyes from her, thought that now she was 
the morning star. 

“And why not?” demanded the king, 
frowning terribly, so that the ladies all 


covered their faces with their hands, and 
Ethel nearly fainted with terror. 

“ Because,” she stammered, “you are @ 
good deal older than I am, and I am afraid 
you would die first, and that would be a great 
grief to me.” 

The king laughed so that the palace shook, 
then seized the princess by the arm and © 
said: 

“You are a glib liar, and an artful minx 
besides. I have seen you casting glances at 
Prince Falchion here,” turning to scowl at 
the handsome warrior behind him; “and I 
dare say he has been admiring you. But he 
is a mere adventurer, without a kingdom, or 
a piece of gold even, unless I give it to him. 
You had better both of you becareful. Now, 
madam, will you marry me?” 

“No, never!” cried Ethel. 

The king gave her arm an awful squeeze 
that made her cry out, then turned to the 
young prince: 

“Prince,” he said, fiercely, “take this lady 
to my great forest on the borders, and set her 
to tending goats. She shall stay there in 
solitude, have only berries, and nuts, and 
water to live on, and sleep on the bare earth, 
till she consents to be my wife. See that you 
obey my orders, and that you do not touch 
her yourself, or so much as smile upon her. 
If you do, your head will come off in less than 
no time. My dwarf shall follow and watch 
you, and see that you behave.” 

Then the king gave the princess a push out 
of the door, and, looking about on the 
trembling courtiers, he said, in a voice of 
thunder: 

“J am king here. Obey me, and do not 
dare attempt to see, or to help that impudent 
wretch.” 

Meantime Ethel was following the prince 
to the far-away forest, and the dwarf was 
close on her heels, watching. But she was 
not very unhappy. 

“Tt is not so bad to follow him,” she 
thought, looking at his fine, graceful form 
and stately bearing. She marked, too, that 
he took very little steps, so as not to tire her. 

It was near night when they reached the 
forest where the princess was to live all alone 
and tend goats, and there the prince stopped 
and looked at her, with his face full of love 
and pity, Fortunately, just at that moment 
the dwarf stubbed his toe, and fell down, so 
there was chance for a word. 

“Find my Uncle Madoe,” whispered tlie 
princess, 
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“Tcome from him. He is not far off,” 
whispered the prince in return. “In two 
days you shall be free.” 

By this time the dwarf was up, rubbing 
his nose and watching; and there was no 
way but for the prince to go. The princess 
looked after him as long as she could see 
him; and once, when the dwarf stumbled in 
running (for now the prince took long steps), 
he looked back and smiled at the princess, 
and she smiled at him. 

“How he must love me,” she thought, 
“when he thus risks his head to give me a 
smile !” 

Two days and nights are a long time to 
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spend in a lonely forest, with only goats for 
company, and berries and water for food; and 
ifit had not been for hope the princess’s 
heart would have broken. Moreover, the 
hateful dwarf came at morning and evening, 
and asked her if she had consented yet to 
marry the old king, and when she said “ No,” 
he told her he had orders to hang her the 
next time. 

“What shall I do if the prince or my uncle 
does not come ?” she thought in terror, on the 
third morning. “It is almost time for the 
dwarf, and he will hang me, surely!” 

As she spoke, there was a crackling in the 
Bushes, and the frightful dwarf made his ap- 
pearance with a large rope in his hand. He 


, fixed it to a tree branch, got the noose all 


ready, then said to the princess: 

“Will you marry the king to-day ?” 

“No!” she cried out; “I will die first!” 

At that the dwarf, who was very strong, 
and had immense arms, caught at her to put 
her head in the noose. But as he did so, 
two arms reached around the trunk of the 
tree, one of them pushing the dwarfs head 
into the noose, and the other pulling at the 
end of the rope, and all done so quickly and 
neatly that the little wretch was hanged 
entirely before he knew it. 

Ethel cried out joyfully, and stretched her 
hands to the prince, who stood smiling by 
her. But it was not he who owned the 
hands that had delivered her. Their owner 
appeared instantly, a tall, rough-looking man, 
with long hair, a slouched hat and curled 
beard. He was rather rough, but not ugly 
looking, and Ethel cried out again when she 
saw him,for she knew he was her Uncle Madoc. 

“Let us fly!” she cried. “ The king will be 
after us as soon as he misses his dwarf.” 

Uncle Madoe shrugged up his shoulders, 
and leaned to give the hanging wretch a good 
pinch, to make sure that he was quite dead. 
Then he said quietly: 

“T’m rather too old and heavy to fly, little 
niece; and we are in no sort of danger. Our 
armies, Prince Falchion’s and mine, have 
gone on to destroy the King of Colchis, and 
get every sign of him out of sight before we 
go to the palace. I gave orders, too, for pre- 


‘parations to be made for a marriage.” 


At that the princess blushed most beauti- 
fully, and her uncle caught her up in his 
arms, and laughed, and carried her through 
the wood toward her palace. The Prince 
Falehion walked behind, and while Madoc 
sang and muttered to himself, he whispered 
to the princess: 

“T came from afar to see you,” he said, 
“and when I met the King of Colchis, he made 
a captive of me. Your uncle sent.me as soon 
as he heard of his brother’s death. But, 
though I have helped to save you, I am 
miserable; for he is going to marry you to 
some wealthy prince, while I have only a 
heart and a hand to offer you.” 

The princess said nothing; but she reached 
out her hand and plucked a branch from a 
flowering shrub, a beautiful branch full of 
fragrant flowers and fruit. 

“ What is that for?” asked the prince. 

“To give to my husband,” she answered, 
dropping her eyes. 
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Where can Fairy-Land be? 


THE BEAUTIFUL FLOWERING BRANCH. 


He said nothing, but walked on sorrowfully, 
till they reached the palace, where everything 
was in splendid order, and the King of Colchis 
and his warriors all hanged and out of sight. 

Such rejoicings never were seen; and 
when the princess, magnificently dressed, 
came down to be married, the air was full of 
music, and huzzas. 

“Who is to be your highness’s husband ?” 
asked the archbishop, seeing the princess 
stand alone, with her ladies in @ cluster 
behind her. 

She glanced around the circle to where 
stood Prince Falchion, looking pale and de- 
spairing, and smiling sweetly on him, she held 
out to him the flowering branch she had 
plucked in the wood. 

Instantly his face became radiant, and he 
ran to throw himself at her feet. 

“If you want to marry me, prince,” she 
said, smilingly, “ you will haye to stand beside 
me.” 

So they were married, and lived happy ever 
after. And Uucle Madoc was general of all 
the arnies. 


WHERE CAN FAIRY-LAND BE? 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


O, where can fairy-land be, do you think? 
Under the ground, with some sly, little door, 

All cunningly hidden neath marsh-buds pink, 
Or buttercups, down on the meadow’s floor, 


That opens whenever a fairy wing 
Taps on it lightly, then closes again; 
Locked fast in winter, but soon as the spring 
Drops on the green buds her glad, ringing 
rain 


The tiny key turns in the lock of gold, 
And up on their mist-woven ladders frail 
Trays shy and gray, and fays merry and bold, 
Come trooping, and scamper o’er hill and dale, 


O, where can fairy-land be, do you guess? 
In some purple hollow ’twixt mountains 
green, 
Shut in by the deep, brambly wilderness, 
With tallest thorn trees that ever were seen? 


The birds, and the butterflies, and the bees, 
They find the way thither, I know full well, 

And wild brooks that chatter over the leas; 
But, coax them forever, they would not tell! 


O, where can fairy-land be, do you know? 
Isn’t it down in the marsh-meadows deep, 
Where rushes, with never a wind touch, flow, 

And the drowsy marigolds shine and sleep? 


But, no! all the elfins would have wet feet, 
And a cold every day, if they lived there, 

For the mosses are wet even in suinmer’s heat, 
And water drips off from the maiden’s hair. 


The mermaid’s chambers are under the sea, 
And giant’s castles are up inthe air, [lea, 

The water sprites live neath the brooks of the 
And gnomes the home of the diamond share; 


But where the fays live, that every bright night 
Dance over these meadows, I cannot think. 
I know when they're out, for the moon’s more 
bright, 
And stars whenI look at them seem to wink, 


But I ne’er can find e’en the ghost of one, 
Though I pull the flower cups open and peep 
Still as a mouse lest they hear me, and run 
Home through the shadows to wait till I 
sleep. 
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PupprnG.—Six ounces of currants, 
half a pound of minced suet, and the same 
quantity of grated bread, half a grated nutmeg, 
a table-spoonful of white wine, or rose water; 
mix all well together, with the beaten yolks of 
five eggs to a stiff paste, and with floured 
hands roll it into twelve or thirteen small pud- 
dings in the form of sausages; fry them gently 
in butter till of a nice brown; roll them well in 
the frying-pan. Serve with pounded loaf sugar 
strewed over them, and with a sweet sauce. 
They may be boiled. 


Froirr Svet Pupprme.—Of finely-minced 
suet, flour, grated bread, and cleaned currants, 
a quarter of a pound each; a tea-spoonful of 
pounded ginger, one of salt, two ounces of 
brown sugar, and a tea-cupful of milk; mix all 
the ingredients well together, and boil it ina 
cloth for two hours. Serve with asweet sauce. 


Famity PupprvG.—Mix with a pound of flour 
half a pound of raisins stoned and chopped, the 
same quantity of minced suet, a little salt, and 
milk or water sufficient to make ft into a stiff 
batter; boil it for five hours. Serve with melted 
butter poured over it. Two well-beaten eggs 
may be added. 


ALmonp CAKES, SMALL.—One pound of but- 
ter beaten to a cream, half a pound of finely- 
pounded and sifted loaf sugar, half a pound of 
dried and sifted flour, and the same quantity 
of blanched sweet almonds cut into thin small 
bits, one well-beaten egg, and a little rose 
water, must be mixed well together and with 
a spoon dropped upon wafer paper or tins, and 
then baked. 


Breap Puppinc.—Make a pint of bread- 
crumbs; put them in a stew-pan with as much 
milk as will cover them, the peel of a lemon, a 
little nutmeg grated, and a small piece of cinna- 
mon; boi] about ten minutes; sweeten with 
powdered loaf sugar; take out the cinnamon, 
and put in four eggs; beat all well together, 
and bake half an hour, or boil rather more than 
an hour. 


Breap Pupprinc.—Make five ounces 
of bread-crumbs; put them in a basin; pour 
three-quarters of a pint of boiling milk over 
them; put a plate over the top to keep in the 
steam; let it stand twenty minutes, then beat 
it up quite smooth with two ounces of sugar 
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and a salt-spoonful of nutmeg. Break four 
eggs on a plate, leaving out one white; beat 
them well, and add them to the pudding. Stir 
it all well together, and put it in a mould that 
has been well buttered and floured; tie a cloth 
over it, and boil it one hour. 


Butter CaKEs.—Beat a dish of butter with 
your hands to a cream, add two pounds of 
sifted sugar, three pounds of dried flour, and 
twenty-four eggs, leave out half the whites, 
and then beat all together for an hour; when 
you are going to put it in the oven add a 
quarter of an ounce of mace and a nutmeg, a 
little sack and brandy, seeds and currants, if 
you think proper. 


CAKE, wiTtHout Burter.—Take the weight 
of three eggs in sugar, and the weight of two 
in flour; when the five eggs are well beaten, 
gradually add the sugar, and then the flour, 
with a little grated lemon-peel, or a few cara- 
way seeds. Bake it in a tin mould, in rather a 
quick oven. 


CuEsnHtrE CAKE.—Beat for half an hour the 
yolks of eight, and the whites of five eggs; add 
half a pound of pounded and sifted loaf sugar, 
a quarter of a pound of dried and sifted flour, 
and the grated peel of a small lemon; beat all 
well together, and bake it in a floured tin. 


Sanpwicnes.—Cut some bread into thin 
slices, pare off the crust, and spread a little 
butter on them; cut them nicely into oblong 
pieces, put between each some bits of fowl, and 
thin bits of ham, both nicely trimmed; add a 
little mustard and salt. Any cold roasted or 
potted meat may be used. Serve them for 
luncheon, garnished with curly parsley. 


Seep Buns.—Take two pounds of plain bun 
dough, and mix in one ounce of caraway seeds, 
butter the inside of tart-pans, mould the dough 
into buns, and put one into each pan; set them 
to rise in a warm place, and when sufficiently 
proved, ice them with the white of an egg beat 
to a froth, lay some pounded sugar over that, 
and dissolve it with water splashed from the 
icing-brush. Bake ten minutes. 


Fisu Savce.—Three anchovies and an onion 
chopped, and a small bit of horseradish boiled 
in some stock, then strained, and thickened 
with a piece of batter rolled in flour. 
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Precious Stones oF AusTRALIA.—It would 
be a strange feature of these latter times if a 
glut of gold were to be foilowed by a glut of 
precious stones, and yet the intelligence of the 
gem discoveries in Australia does but confirm 
the predictions of those best acquainted with 
the subject. By the operations of some natu- 
ral law, precious stones are almost uniformly 
found in company with gold. Either the pro- 
cess which forms gold forms also these valu- 
able crystals, or a second process is usually at 
work in connection with the first. Experts 
assured us, long ago, that whenever the Aus- 
tralian diggings were carefully examined, 
precious stones would be found there. It seems 
they have actually been found for years past, 
though never specially looked for; but recent- 
ly the sand of a particular mine has yielded 
specimens of such abundance that diamond- 
washing has been recognized as a distinct and 
remunerative industry. The diamond, the 
most precious of all stones, is a mere crystal of 
carbon; the others, with certain exceptions, 
are mere crystals of clay. These clay crystals 
take different names, according to their colors, 
When red, the crystal is called a ruby; when 
blue, a sapphire; when purple, an amethyst; 
when green, an emerald; when yellow, a topaz; 
but all these varieties represent one and the 
same stone; in fact, the colors pass into one 
another almost indiscriminately. The infor- 
mation from Melbourne assures us that rare 
varieties of the ruby are among the gems there 
discovered, so that, besides obtaining an in- 
creased supply of diamonds, we shall receive 
specimens of jewels hitherto inaccessible. 


A Srrance Story.—A very strange and 
alinost incredible story is told by a respectable 
and reliable citizen of Bow Lake Village, 
Strafford, New Hampshire. This gentleman 
caught a common striped turtle a short time 
since, and at the request of the school-teacher 
took out the heart, which is a curiosity, from 
the fact that it seems to retain signs of life for 
days after being taken from the body of the 
turtle. The heart was pierced with a needle 
and otherwise experimented with, after which 
it was thrown out, and one of Mr. Waldron’s 
hens was seen to swallow it. A few days after, 
Mrs. Waldron broke a number of eggs, and in 
the centre of one of them found the turtle’s 
heart. At that moment she called her hus- 
band and one or two other persons, all of whom 
saw and identified it. It is a curious question 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


how this seemingly living piece of flesh came 
in this egg. The truth of this story is vouched 
fur by numbers of reliable citizens. 


A MarRKED Man.—In the history of escaped 
convicts there never was, perhaps, one more 
easily recognized than the one who has recent- 
ly escaped from New South Wales, and sup- 
posed to be at present in London. He is de- 
scribed in the Hue and Cry: “Adam and Eve, 


_tree and serpent, B. 8. T. S., bust of a man, 


mermaid, half-moon, ship, George and the 
Dragon, man, birds, heart and darts, hope and 
anchor, T., crown and flag, on the left arm; 
seven dots between the finger and thumb of 
the left hand; man and glass on the back of 
the left hand; ring pricked on the middle fin- 
ger of the left hand; two pugilists on the cen- 
tre of chest.” He was tried at Cambridge on 
the 15th of May, 1830, and sentenced to trans- 
portation for life—in his tenth year. 


‘Curtovs AFRICAN MARRIAGE CusToM.— 
When the Muata-Cazembe falls in love with a 
female, either from personal observation or 
from a report of her attractions, he causes her 
to be conveyed to his ganda, where she is com- 
pelled to discover all the objects of her former 
amours, who, by order of the Muata, are im- 
mediately put to death, and all their property 
confiscated. When all objects of jealousy are 
thus removed by the Cata-Dofo, or high com- 
missioner of the seraglio, who is the chief 
agent in carrying out the orders of the Muata, 
the new object of his passion is sent to join 
the other ladies of the seraglio. The introduc- 
tion of a new wife into the harem is thus al- 
ways the signal for a number of deaths; and, 
indeed, to so great an excess is this carried, 
that the occasion is often laid hold of as a pre- 
text for the jealous to wreck their vengeance 
on the unsuspecting victims of their hatred. 


Tue “ Vevocmans.”—An Oxford clergy- 
man, the Rev. R. H. Charsley, is the inventor 
and patentee of what he has christened the 
“velocimane”’ (a tricycle), a machine which 
involves the principle of hand work asa means: 
of locomotion. The “velocimane” is by no 
means & ponderous tricycle. The seat which it 
affords is comfortable and secure; its mode of 
steering is original and ingenious; its pace is 
exceedingly good; and, finally, the power to 
work it successfully is easily acquired, and 
strengthens the museles of. arms and chest. 
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A Lesson rin GaRDENtING.—In a village lying 
between the little town of Sidney and the 
north pole, there is a-young lawyer who took 
lessons and degrees on the old home farm un- 
til he became satisfied that there was an easier 


way to get the daily bread of this life, and then 


went to college. He there received no lesson 
in field culture, and our young squire has 
always exlibited his approval of this lenity by 
the general aspect of his garden—the tares in 
which, as in days of old, got the better of the 
wheat. One morning this summer, a little 


earlier than he usually put on his slippers, 


there was a ring at the door, and Bridget ran 
to answer it—the squire at the same moment 
jumping into pants and dressing-gown in ex- 
pectation of an early client. Bridget returns 
with a grin. 

“Who is it, Biddy?” 

“An’ he didn’t tell me a bit!” and Biddy 
grinned wider still. 

“But what did he want?” 

“I don’t b’lave he wanted nothin’ at all, sir,’ 
and Biddy snickered in full Irish. 

“ Did he say anything?” in a jerk, that led 
the pious Biddy to fear a wicked word or two 
would follow, and she hurried to say in the 
greenest Emerald: 

“He did sure, he did, he said if the square 
wants his weeds to do the best they can, he had 
better pull those nibbins o’ corn out o’ the 
Way.” 

The squire’s corn never recovered from the 
shock, 


Dip say, Lyp1aA?—Good old Mrs. 
Call was very hard of hearing, being somewhat 
advanced in years. Her daughter Lydia was 
a bouncing lass, who loved a good frolic, and 
kuew well how to get one up. Lydia had ar- 
ranged a junket, and the young men and 
maids were all on hand. Among the rest was 
the General ——, one of ’em. In the midst of 
the fun, in popped old Deacon ——, to see how 
the widow fared. This was a wet blanket to 
the merriment, and the deacon held on till 
Lydia was out of all patience. She wished he 

, would go, and by-and-by he gets up to depart. 

“O deacon,” said mother Call, “don’t think 
of going before tea.” 

The good deacon, so strongly urged, replied: 

“ Well, I rather think I will, as the folks will 
not expect me home till dark.” 

“What did he say, Lydia?” asked the widow. 

Lydia had a ready answer. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


“ He says he will not, to-day, mother, as the 
folks expect him home before dark. Why, how 
deaf you are, mother.” 

“O well, some other day, deacon, wont you?” 
said mother Call, as she showed the deacon 


out. 
“ Smart girl, that,” said the old deacon, as he 


trudged along home. “She'll find her way 
through, I'll warrant.” 


A CONSOLED WIDOWER.—A short time since 
an old man, at Corfe-Mullen, England, had the 


misfortune to lose his wife, and in proof of his 


affection for her whom he had sworn at the 
altar to love and cherish through life, he per- 
formed the last sad office in his power for her 
remains, by himself making the coffin. The 
funeral took place a few days afterwards, and 
when the inconsolable widower went to the 
clerk of Canford parish to pay the expenses, he 
stated, amid the tears that rolled down his 
cheeks in great profusion, that to save time he 
might, perhaps, as well do two things at the 
same time as one, now he was there. The clerk 
looked somewhat amazed, wondering what the 
two things were, when the old man informed 
him that he would pay for the banns being 
published of marriage to a second wife. The 
fact is, he had fallen in love with the woman 
who had refused his first love. The reason he 
gave for his haste in contracting a second mar- 
riage was, that the cherry season was coming 
on, and he had no one else to keep the birds 
from his cherry trees, 


A Perrine Tom.—It was at Muscatine, Iowa, 
lately, that Peeping Tom experienced an ex- 
asperating disappointment. At midnight he 
saw a much muffled man in the strept, and to 
see was to follow him. Muffled man knocks at 
the door of a house and is admitted. P. T. is 
full of dirty delight. He crawls stealthily up. 
“Now I have ’em!” says Tom, “ with my little 
eye, their sin I'll espy.” He finds a convenient 
window, the key-hole being unavailable. He 
commands the interior; he hears kissing; he 
strains his enraptured gaze; it is—it is—aha! 
it is a husband kissing his beloved wife! The 
sharp-sighted investigator retires in great dis- 
gust at this irrefragable evidence of so much 
virtue and marital fidelity in Muscatine, and 
groans in spirit at being obliged to think better 
of his kind, It could hardly have been worse 
if he had lost his eyesight like the original 
P. 
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Facts and Fancies. 


MARRIAGE Extra.—A sailor boy purloined 
two or three pies at different times. He was 
overheard in his whimsical method of repeating 
the marriage ceremony, thus: 


“1 now propose a marriage between Jack 
Bowning and this pie; if any objection can be 


made to this union, let it now be known, or 
forever keep the peace.” 

On this freak being whispered to the cap- 
tain, he prepared a good rope’s end, and hold- 
ing it in one hand and the boy in the other, 
said: 


“A union is now proposed to take place be- 


tween this rope and a sailor boy; if any ob- 
jection can be made to this ticklish match, let 
it now be known, or forever keep the peace.” 
“Captain,” said the boy, “the banns are for- 
bidden; the parties have not the least regard 
for each other. To make it right, both with 
one voice should be reconciled to be spliced.” 
“Well,” said the captain, laughing, “you 
may go this time, sirrah, but look out how you 


make love to or marry any of my pies, for it is 
clearly pi-ratical.” 


Tae Marcu or Minp.—Reader, did you ever 
go into a little red “school ’us” in-the back- 
woods, when the worthy pedagogue was teach- 
ing the young idea to shoot as well as he knew 
how? If you did, you might have heard some 
such dialogue as the following: 

“John, wher’s your passin’ lesson?” 

“That sentence on the blackboard— There 
go a gentleman and a scholar.’” 

“Pass there.” 

“ There are a noun of multitude, fust person, 
sing’lar, nomerative case to go.” 

“Very well, ‘go’ the next.” So Tom makes 
for the door. “Come back—pass go.” 

“T was trying to go past.” 

“Next.” 

“ Go is an insensible rig’ lar verb, finity mood, 
perfect tense; 1st person, go it; 2d person, go 
ahead; 3d person, no go; made in the 3d per- 
son, to agree with daddy’s old gray mare 
understood.” 

“Very well, next pass gentleman.” 

“ Gentleman are an abstract noun, subjective 
mood, neuter gender, but in opposition to 
scholar.” 

“Right; scholar, the next.” 

“Scholar is an obstinate, pronominal ad- 
jective, ridiculous mood, imper‘ect tense, fust 
person, because Iam speaking, and governed 
by 

“Give the rule.” 


“Scholars are governed by indefinite 
articles,” 


“Very good; take your seats with nine merit 
marks apiece,” 


Worse Yet.—A New Jersey justice of the 
peace was travelling with a friend in the 
western part of Ohio, and came into quite an 
unsettled region, Late in the day the two 


travellers reached a cabin, where they asked 
for supper and lodgings, The old man was 


away, and the old woman promptly refused, 
but the grown-up daughter put in a gvod 
word for the good looking men, and her 
mother finally consented. After supper, as 
they were all sitting before the fire, the old 
woman began the talk: 


“T s'pose, strangers, you're from Connecticut, 


or some such Yankee place?” 
“O no, ma’am,” said the justice, “ we are not 
Yankees by any means.” 
“Well, where did you come from, then?’”’ 
“We are from New Jersey, madam.” 


“O, good laudy!” said the old woman, 
“ worse yet!” 


DE.icHTFvL Errects oF Hasit.—Habit is 
a funny thing. We have all heard the story 
of the man who slept above a baker’s oven for 
twenty years, then changed his lodgings, but 
had to go back to the oven before he could 
sleep. <A case illustrating the same principle 
recently occurred in Ohio, A city man, ac- 
customed to lodge on one of the noisiest streets 
visited a country friend. Too much quiet de- 
stroyed his rest at night. His friend felt for his 
distress, and said he would try and relieve it. 
Accordingly he went to a neighbor’s and pro- 
cured a bass drum, which he had beat under 


the fellow’s bedroom window, and had his boy 
run a squeaking wheelbarrow up and down on 
the porch, while his wife played on the piano, 
and his servant girl pounde@ on the chamber 
door with the tongs. In this manner the suf- 
ferer was enabled to get a few hours of quite re- 
freshing sleep, though it was hard on the family, 


An ApproPpRIATE TrIBe.—Tom, during his 
last tour to Niagara, in company with Smash, 
saw an Indian hewing a small piece of timber, 
with a view to making canes. 

“ Pray, sir,” said Smash, “to what tribe do 
you belong?” 

“The Chip-a-way tribe,” replied the Indian, 
without looking up to give hisinterrogator one 
smile. 


A Naturat Resvut.—aA farce was produced 
in Bannister’s time, under the title of “ Fire 
and Water.” 

“T predict its fate,” said he. ~ 

“ What fate?” whispered the anxious author, 
at his side. 

“What fate?” said Bannister; “why, what 
can fire and water produce but a hiss?” 
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of a noted public journal before 
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